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KING  EDWARD  VII.  :  HIS  CHARACTER  AND 
PERSONALITY. 

The  characteristics  of  the  great  in  other  walks  of  life — statesmen, 
soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  savants,  and  the  like — can  be  focussed 
without  much  difficulty,  and  comparisons  can  be  made  between 
them.  This  is  almost  impossible  in  the  case  of  King  Edward 
owing  to  his  many-sidedness,  a  point  which  has  been  mostly  over¬ 
looked  or  treated  without  much  knowledge.  The  complexity  of 
his  character  precludes  anything  approaching  minute  analysis. 
Those  who  survive  him,  even  those  who  were  in  constant  com¬ 
panionship  with  him  for  forty  years,  would  find  it  anything  but 
easy  to  commit  to  paper  an  exact  portraiture  of  the  man  as  he 
really  was,  simply  because  he  offers  to  the  analyst  so  many  {xiints 
of  view. 

“He  was  a  great  King,  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.”  *  Upon 
that  point  we  are  all  agreed;  I  say  “all”  because  the  exceptions 
scarcely  count,  although  we  must  not  ignore  them,  for  that  would 
be  to  allow  some  glaring  misconceptions  to  prevail.  It  is  curious, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  fact,  that  he  entered  upon  his  Sovereignty 
a  wholly  misunderstood  man.  Those  who  had  had  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  appraising  his  latent  qualities  were  mistaken  in  the 
estimate  they  formed  of  him.  They  thought  not  only  that  he 
had  come  into  his  heritage  too  late  in  life,  but  that  he  was  not 
endowed  with  exceptional  talents — rather  the  contrary.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  began  to  disprove  the  erroneous 
anticipations  which  had  been  formed  of  his  powers,  and  to 
evidence  his  ability  to  rule  an  Empire  which  had  been  gradually 
expanding.  Under  an  apparent  insouciance  which  he  never 
troubled  to  conceal  there  lurked  an  iron  will,  not  devoid  of 
obstinacy.  To  the  outside  world  he  had  given  no  indication  of 
his  wide  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  devious  ways  of 
diplomacy  ;  nor  had  he  shown  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
either.  But  these  w'ere,  indeed,  matters  in  which  he  had  steeped 
himself  from  his  early  manhood.  He  had  spent  his  life  amidst 
(1)  The  Times,  May,  1910. 
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the  fine  fieur  of  diplomacy,  and  had  been  “coached”  in  the 
art  by  all  the  experts  in  Europe.  A  man  of  infinitely  less  capacity 
than  Edward  VII.  would  have  been  a  dullard  had  he  failed  to 
learn  something  from  all  this  directly  personal  instruction, 
lavished  upon  him  not  solely  for  the  sake' of  his  beaux  yeux,  but 
because  of  his  obvious  and  feverish  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  everything  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  what,  in  1905,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  he  described  to  two  Ambassadors  as  his 
“business.” 

All  the  instruction  which  he  thus  received  (and  I  may  say 
here  that  his  first  “coach”  was  Napoleon  Jll.)  he  turned  to 
singularly  profitable  account,  or  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  have  said 
of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  after  his  death  ; 
“He  did  that  which  no  Ministers,  no  Cabinet,  no  Ambassadors, 
neither  treaties  nor  protocols,  nor  understandings,  which  no 
debates,  no  banquets,  no  speeches,  were  able  to  perform.”  Nor 
could  Lord  Lansdowne  have  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  same  time  :  “  At  this  moment  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
not  a  chancellerie  in  Europe  which  does  not  recognise  that,  by 
the  death  of  King  Edward  VII.,  a  great  international  force  has 
been  removed  from  the  public  affairs  of  Europe.”  M.  Poincare’s 
addi’ess  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  at  Cannes  (April  13th, 
1912)  was  a  fervent  hymn  of  praise,  which,  more  than  anything 
else  spoken  or  written  before  or  since,  gives  us  the  keynote  to 
the  character  of  the  late  King.  M.  Bardoux  did  not  force  the 
note  when,  in  1910,  he  wrote  :  “Edw^ard  VII.  was  (and  this  is 
the  best  definition  of  his  diplomatic  role)  an  Ambassador  of 
genius.”  ^  Outstanding  points  in  what  may  be  called  his  un¬ 
official,  but  none  the  less  valuable,  diplomatic  career  are  the 
“understandings”  with  France  and  with  Bussia.  As  to  the 
former,  it  has  been  generously  said  :  “It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  entente  between  the  two  countries  would  have 
become  what  it  is  to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  example  which 
King  Edward  set,  and  which  was  followed  promptly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.”^  As  to  Bussia,  Comte 
d’Haussonville  now  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  germs 
of  the  understanding  with  England  emanated  from  the  brain  of 
King  Edward  before  his  accession. 

Before  leaving  the  zone  of  diplomacy,  I  must  narrate  a  striking 
example,  hitherto  unrecorded,  of  the  King’s  personal  share  in  a 
matter  of  international  importance.  In  the  summer  of  1905  the 
King  of  Servia  and  his  Ministers  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
re-eStablish  diplomatic  relations  with  this  country,  which  had 
been  broken  off  owing  to  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander 

(1)  La  Revue  Ilehdomadaire.  (2)  The  Timefs,  May  7th,  1910. 
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and  Queen  Draga  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1903.  As  King  Peter  was 
on  good  terms  with  Kussia,  and  as  Queen  Helena  of  Italy  is  his 
sister-in-law,  the  Eussian  and  Italian  Ambassadors  in  London 
were  instructed  to  exert  their  influence  with  our  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Servia  and 
England.  Apparently  the  two  Ambassadors  (Count  Benckendorft 
and  Signor  Pansa)  got  a  hint  from,  presumably,  our  Foreign 
Office,  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  only  by  King  Edward. 
They  were  accorded  an  audience  and  made  their  representations 
to  his  Majesty,  who  replied  d  peu  pres  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  suggestions. 
The  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1903,  was  so  terrible  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  public  opinion  in 
England.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  would 
certainly  not  approve  of  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Servia,  and  you  know'  well  that  I  and  my  Government  must  take  into 
account  the  public  opinion  of  our  country.  And  besides  this  reason  I  have 
another,  so  to  say  a  personal  reason.  Mon  mMer  a  moi  est  d'etre  Roi. 
King  Alexander  w’as  also,  by  his  metier,  ‘  un  Roi.’  As  you  see,  we  belonged 
to  the  same  guild  as  labourers  or  professional  men.  I  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  assassination  of  a  member  of  my  profession,  or,  if  you  like,  a  member 
of  my  guild.  We  should  be  obliged  to  shut  up  our  businesses  if  we,  the 
Kings,  considered  the  assassination  of  Kings  as  of  no  consequence  at  all.  I 
regret,  but  you  see  that  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish  me  to  do.”  l 

Did  space  allow,  I  could  cite  other  examples  of  the  King’s 
adroitness  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  and  of  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  international  affairs,  in  the  control  of  which,  as  I  have 
Aown,  he  was  something  more  than  the  automaton  which  it 
has  been  hinted  he  was. 

King  Edward’s  personality  was  a  most  fascinating  one  for  those 
who  were  enabled  to  study  it  closely.  Just  as,  in  his  kingly 
capacity,  there  was  no  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  judge 
him,  so,  as  a  mere  mortal,  he  differed  in  all  respects  from  other 
men.  The  blue  eyes,  which  could  be  caressing,  or,  though  very 
seldom,  aggressive;  the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  trim  Henri  Quatre 
beard,  the  attitude — these  were  all  his  own,  and  made  him  an 
object  of  attraction  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  His  strong  voice 
rang  out  clarion-clear,  even  when  the  slight  Teutonic  accent 
would  not  be  wholly  restrained.  When  he  spoke  in  public  it  was 
with  forceful  directness,  and  without  apparent  effort.  His  set 
speeches  showed  no  signs  of  preparation,  and  there  was  never 
any  hesitation  for  a  word  :  he  never  forgot. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  a  business  man.  This  “  fine  gentle- 

(1)  This  incident  and  the  King’s  words  were  reported  by  the  then  Italian 
Ambassador  to  my  friend,  M.  Mijatovich  (former  Servian  Minister  here),  who 
now  permits  me  to  print  them  for  the  first  time. 
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man,”  this  homme  “  du  bel  air”  whose  pose  was  always  the  right 
one,  although  he  was  the  reverse  of  a  poseur;  this  ”  ahbe  de 
cour,”  as  a  great  lady  at  the  Tuileries  had  predicted  he  would  be ; 
this  patron  of  sports  and  of  playhouses  and  constant  supporter  of 
all  necessitous  charities  became  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne 
a  Eoyal  merchant,  acting  as  his  own  commercial  traveller,  and 
“booking  orders”  right  and  left  on  his  journeys. 

The  world  generally  saw  in  his  suave  geniality  and  his  agree¬ 
able  manner,  in  his  courtesy  to  all  alike,  and  in  his  polish,  which 
had  in  it  no  suspicion  of  veneer,  “dead  perfection,  no  more.” 
Few  knew'  that  one  of  his  characteristics  was  a  firmness  that 
nothing  could  successfully  oppose.  Of  this  one  instance  within 
my  own  knowdedge  will  suffice.  One  day  in  1874  (1  was  at  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  time)  it  was  officially  conveyed  to  my  confreres 
and  myself  that  the  Emperor  (Alexander  II.)  had  ordered  that 
no  correspondents,  native  or  foreign,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Winter  Palace  on  the  morning  of  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie,  only  daughter  of  the  Tsar.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  those 
of  us  who  had  travelled  to  Kussia  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  event  in  our  papers,  and  our  disappointment  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  as 
much  surprised  and  annoyed  as  ourselves  at  the  edict,  and 
promptly  came  to  the  rescue.  He  either  personally  told,  or  had 
it  conveyed  to,  the  Emperor,  that  “the  English  journalists  must 
be  allow  ed  to  witness  the  wedding  ceremonies  ”  ;  and  before  many 
hours  had  elapsed  the  necessary  cards  of  invitation  were  brought 
to  us  by  a  Court  official.  King  Edward  w-as  only  just  over  thirty- 
two  at  the  time,  but  even  at  that  age  he  possessed  the  firmness 
of  character  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after  life. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  w'as  his  thoughtfulness,  his 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
this  little  story,  culled  from  memory,  and  hitherto  unpublished. 
Many  years  before  his  accession  he  w'as  a  Prime  Minister’s 
guest  at  dinner.  Two  Ambassadors  were  present,  and  among  the 
convives  was  one  who,  although  he  had  not  then  occupied  public 
attention,  had  been  honoured  w’ith  an  invitation.  Conversation 
was,  as  usual,  carried  on  in  a  subdued,  but  perfectly  unrestrained, 
tone.  No  lowering  of  the  voice,  no  movement,  betrayed  the  fact 
that  the  uncontested  autocrat  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  sat  at 
the  table.  After  the  meal  no  circle  was  formed,  as  is  the  rule 
abroad,  but  the  Prince  approached  the  guests  in  turn  and 
honoured  each  one  with  a  talk,  during  which  the  others  continued 
to  converse  among  themselves.  The  evening  passed  quickly,  and 
the  Prince,  going  round  the  room,  had  reached  the  door,  and  was 
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evidently  about  to  take  his  departure.  He  threw  one  last  curious 
sweeping  glance  round  the  room.  Far  away,  a  solitary  guest 
stood  near  the  fire-place — the  only  j)erson  with  whom  the  Prince 
had  not  conversed  or  of  whom  he  had  not  taken  leave.  The  man 
stood  there  deep  in  thought,  probably  wondering  if  he  could 
afford  a  cab  to  take  him  home.  The  Prince  walked  back  to  him, 
shook  hands,  and  wished  him  a  friendly  “good-night.”  The 
King  of  the  future  may  not  have  asked  himself  if  his  kindly 
thoughtfulness  was  appreciated,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  know 
that  it  was. 

King  Edward’s  broadly-religious  views  were  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  many  characteristics.  Despite  frequent  assertions 
to  the  contrary.  King  Edward  was  a  sturdy  Protestant,  entirely 
free  from  bias.  He  was  neither  a  “Broad,”  a  “Low,”  nor  a 
“High  ”  Churchman,  but  an  amalgam  of  all  three.  Protestantism 
is  capable  of  being  either  a  gloomy  creed  or  a  cheerful  one  tinged 
with  colour  :  it  was  the  latter  which  Edw'ard  VTI.  preferred  and 
practised.  In  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties  he  was 
thorough ;  he  gave  one  the  appearance  of  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
calm,  the  repose,  and  the  order  of  Divine  service.  The  presence 
of  a  Cross  and  flowers  on  the  altar  gratified  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  To  him  they  did  not  savour  of  “ritualism,”  a 
phrase  often  lightly  and  unmeaningly  used.  They  formed  part 
of  the  “beauty  of  holiness,”  and  that  sufficed.  This  attribute  of 
Edward  VIT.  is  worthy  of  remembrance  in  this  age  of  unrest.  It 
was  more  than  once  reported  of  him  that  he  w'as  “a  Homan 
Catholic  in  disguise  ”  ;  that  at  a  service  at  the  Catholic  church  at 
Marienbad,  w’hen  a  Mass  w’as  being  celebrated  for  his  friend,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the  King  had  bowed  at  the  “elevation,” 
and,  still  worse,  that  he  had  attended  Vespers  on  the  same  day. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  he  did  not  bend  his  head  at  the 
most  solemn  part  of  the  Mass,  because  to  have  abstained  from 
doing  so  w’ould  have  been  irreverent,  as  it  wmuld  have  been  for 
him  to  have  removed  his  hat  at  a  Jewdsh  service.  His  deep 
feeling  displayed  itself  very  markedly  at  the  celebration  of  funeral 
rites.  T  observed  this  on  twm  particular  occasions  :  at  the  funeral 
of  his  old  friend  Lord  Sydney,  at  Chislehurst,  w’hen  the  King, 
whose  face  was  ashen-grey,  led  the  Empress  Eugenie  into  the 
Church,  where  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  and  others  had 
assembled  ;  and  when  the  body  of  Count  Berg  was  borne  through 
the  troop-lined,  snowy  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  the  King  that,  upon  learning  that  one  of  his  intimates — 
a  Polish  Count,  popularly  known  as  “ Sherry-and-Whiskey,” 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  his  name — had  committed 
suicide  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  James’s  Street,  his  Majesty  (then 
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Prince  of  Wales)  was  so  overcome  with  grief  that  he  kept  his 
room  for  two  days.  The  scene  of  the  departure  of  a  friend  on 
his  last  journey  would  move  the  King  to  tears. 

Wherever  the  King  went  he  created  an  atmosphere,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  told  us.  It  was  a  subtle  art,  possessed  by  himself 
alone.  At  large  and  small  gatherings  alike  this  marvellous  man 
made  his  presence  felt.  He  exercised  a  galvanic  spell  over 
people.  You  knew  he  was  in  the  room  even  if  you  could  not  see 
him.  This  personal  magnetism  was  his  specialty.  Good  talker 
as  he  was  (although  I  see  even  this  poor  quality  has  been  denied 
him),  overflowing  with  anecdotes,  not  political  “indiscretions,” 
which  were  foreign  to  his  nature  and  would  have  been  considered 
“bad  form,”  he  was  an  equally  good  listener,  and  too  polite  to 
interrupt,  even  by  a  word.  Somebody  once  said  of  him  :  “He 
is  a  glutton  for  information;  ply  him  with  news,  and  he  will 
welcome  and  make  much  of  you.”  Sir  W.  H.  Eussell  (“Billy,” 
as  his  Majesty  called  him),  and  Lord  Glenesk  were  story-tellers 
of  mark  and  great  favourites.  Lord  Burnham  was  the  constant 
friend  of  Edward  VII.  through  thick  and  thin. 

Were  I  to  begin  recounting  acts  of  the  King’s  kindness  to 
humble  people  I  should  never  stop.  I  will  mention  only  two, 
which  came  within  my  cognisance.  At  Baden-Baden,  in  the  old 
days.  King  Edward  often  used  to  make  purchases  at  a  certain 
shop  and  have  long  chats  with  the  manager.  Twice  or  thrice, 
in  successive  years,  the  then  Prince  had  said  :  “When  you  happen 
to  be  in  London  come  and  see  me.”  The  time  arrived  when  the 
trader  chanced  to  be  here  on  business.  Mustering  up  all  his 
courage  he  left  his  card  at  Marlborough  House,  not  expecting 
to  get  any  response.  On  the  following  day  he  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  spend  three  days  at  Sandringham.  There,  entering  the 
room  into  which  he  was  shown,  he  was  greeted  most  amiably  by 
the  Prince,  who  presented  him  to  “My  wife,  the  Princess;  my 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  my  brother’s  wife.”  A 
happy  time  that  Baden  shopkeeper  spent  at  Sandringham  ! 

It  was  in  the  early  ’seventies;  the  scene,  the  office  of  the 
Morning  Post.  A  young  man  was  summoned  to  the  editor’s 
room.  “I  wanted  to  see  you,”  said  Mr.  Borthwick,  the  Ijord 
Glenesk  of  later  years.  “I  have  brought  you  a  message  from 
Marlborough  House.  The  Prince  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
and  the  Princess  are  much  pleased  at  the  w’ay  you  do  your  work 
when  you  attend  ceremonies  at  which  they  are  present.”  This 
was /the  Prince’s  kindly  fashion  of  “doing  a  good  turn”  to  a 
young  “struggle-for-lifer.” 

If  ever  Sovereign  had  a  discreet  entourage  it  w^as  King  Edw’ard. 
“In  Paris,”  said  Blowitz,  “the  fish  talk;  in  Berlin  the  parrots 
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are  dumb.”  It  was  so  with  ‘‘the  parrots”  at  Marlborough 
House  and  at  Buckingham  Palace  :  they  were  mute.  No  one 
ever  heard  Edward  VII. ’s  men  gossip.  No  one  got  a  scrap  of 
private  information  from  them.  Their  forte  was  an  absolute 
secretiveness.  But  they  could  suavely  chide  on  occasion.  When 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  wedding  a  telegram  appeared  in  the  London 
papers  one  Monday  morning,  and  was  immediately  re-‘‘ wired” 
to  Russia,  stating  that  on  the  previous  evening  (Sunday)  the 
Prince  had  attended  a  gala  performance  given  at  the  Opera  by 
Imperial  command.  Everybody  knew  what  would  happen  in 
Protestant  England  upon  the  publication  of  such  a  momentous 
announcement.  ‘‘The  Prince”  had  gone  to  the  theatre  on  a 
Sunday  evening !  Shocking !  As  the  telegram  (so  I  was 
informed)  had  appeared  in  the  paper  I  represented  (the  Morning 
Post),  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Knollys  why  I  had  been  so 
indiscreet.  With  a  clear  conscience  I  replied  that,  if  the  statement 
had  been  published  in  ‘‘  my  ”  paper  it  must  have  been  sent  by  an 
agency,  as  it  was  proved  to  have  been.  The  real  ‘‘indiscretion” 
was  ‘‘the  Prince’s,”  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  heard  the 
last  of  it ;  yet  he  had  only  accompanied  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
foreign  Princes,  including  a  King,  then  at  St.  Petersburg.  There 
was  a  terrific  outburst  in  the  chapels  and  in  some  of  the  papers, 
and  I  heard  at  the  time  that  the  Queen  was  very  irate  at  her 
son’s  relapse  from  the  proprieties.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  outcry  had  the  Prince  of  Wales  ‘‘desecrated  the  Sabbath  ” 
by  witnessing  the  contest  for  the  “Grand  Prix,”  which,  on  one 
occasion,  his  Royal  mother  formally  forbad  him  to  do.  As  with 
Lord  Knollys  and  others  whom  I  need  not  particularise,  so  it 
was  with  the  Duke  of  Fife,  from  whose  lips  no  one  ever  heard  a 
syllable  of  private  Court  happenings.  Those  who  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  “  draw  ”  the  members  of  foreign  Courts  will  appreciate 
all  the  more  the  extreme  reserve  of  the  English  functionaries. 
The  absurd  statements  so  frequently  published  concerning  the 
private  “doings”  of  our  Royalties  are  generally  the  merest 
commemges ,  rendered  in  the  vernacular  “flim-flams,”  of  which 
Queen  Alexandra  has  had  reason  to  complain  ere  now. 

The  Memoir  of  Edward  VII.,  which  appears  in  the  second 
supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  calls  for 
comment  on  certain  points. 

In  the  Memoir  it  is  asserted  that  the  King  “was  no  reader  of 
books.  He  could  not  concentrate  his  mind  upon  them.  A  man 
of  the  world,  he  lacked  the  intellectual  equipment  of  a  thinker, 
and  showed  on  occasion  an  unwillingness  to  exert  his  mental 
powers.” 
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This  is  disproved  by  the  late  King  himself,  who,  the  talk  one 
day  at  Cannes  turning  upon  books,  said  :  “What  I  like  best  to 
read  are  good  descriptions,  which  must  he  very  difficult  to  WTite. 

I  have  not  much  time  to  read  novels.” 

Professor  Arminius  Vambery  (Budapest  University),  whose 
personal  acquaintance  with  Edward  YTI.  began  in  1864,  wrote 
to  me  in  August  : 

“  Those  who  are  particularly  fond  of  finding  fault  with  every  act  done  bv 
Princes  were  eager  to  emphasise  tlie  light  and  jovial  side  of  the  late  King’s 
character,  pretending  that  he  never  took  anything  seriously,  and  that  he  was 
even  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  his  defective  instruction  and  to  his  so-called 
awe  of  books.  This  is  decidedly  the  greatest  possible  calumny,  for  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  of  the  contrary.  Not  only  did  I 
find  him  often  reading  serious  works,  but  I  know  he  mastered  their  contents 
and  frequently  applied  historical  citations  in  support  of  his  political  views. 
He  was  thoroughly  informed  about  England’s  position  in  Asia;  he  knew 
the  intricacies  of  Indian  policy,  and  if  discretion  did  not  bridle  my  pen 
I  could  quote  passages  from  his  conversation  destined  to  be  given  as  advice 
to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  which  would  justly  astonish  the  most  shrewd 
diplomatist.  .  .  .  His  political  achievements  evidenced  more  sagacity  than 
the  most  splendid  speeches  of  crowned  heads.  .  .  .  King  Edward’s  diplomatic 
skill,  great  tact,  and  sound  judgment  have  been  universally  admitted,  and 
nothing  was  more  delightful  than  to  see  how  he  charmed  with  his  conversa¬ 
tion  all  classes  of  society — noblemen,  diplomatists,  artists,  scholars,  and 
industrials.  All  were  astonished  at  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
most  varied  branches  of  society. 

“When  Stanley,  the  explorer,  lectured  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  King 
Edward  f owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  had  to 
deliver  an  introductory  address.  He  asked  me  for  only  two  or  three 
geographical  proper  names,  and  then  treated  his  subject  with  as  much 
cleverness  and  perfect  knowledge  as  if  he  had  been  a  specialist  in  African 
geography  and  had  resided  among  the  pygmies !  What  Prince  or  other 
speaker  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  a  similar  feat?  And  yet  there 
are  writers  who  have  said  that  the  late  King  never  read  a  book  and  shunned 
literary  people !  ’’ 

Another  lifelong  friend  of  the  late  King  wrote  to  me  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Memoir  :  “I  never  knew  a  more 
marked  example  of  ‘  belittling  ’  a  person  with  ‘  faint  praise.’  ” 

It  is  incontrovertible,  from  the  letters  of  persons  for  whom 
the  King  had  the  greatest  affection,  that  parts  of  the  Dictionary’s 
Memoir  have  caused  much  pain.  In  one  of  these  epistles  I 
read  ; 

“The  King  w'as  our  dear  friend,  and  I  feel  as  if  everything  that  I  knew' 
about  him  was  sacred,  and  I  could  not  discuss  it.  Whatever  people  write, 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  and  of  his  friends 
for  ever.” 

The  writers  of  two  of  the  letters  cited  bear  names  “familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words.”  I  cannot  disclose  them. 
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Among  statements  in  the  Memoir  which  grieved  many  who 
knew  the  King  best  were  these  : 

“The  title  of  ‘  le  Roi  Pacificateur  ’  is  symbolically  just,  but  is  misleading 
if  it  be  taken  to  imply  any  personal  control  of  diplomacy.” 

"A  modest  estimate  was  set  on  his  political  acumen  when  in  informal 
talk  he  travelled  beyond  safe  generalities." 

The  King’s  sympathy  and  grace  of  manner  helped  to  create 
a  temper  favourable  to  the  entente  cordiale,  but  “no  direct 
responsibility  for  its  initiation  or  conclusion  belong  to  him.” 

“The  King  had  no  conception  of  any  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
European  power.  .  .  .  His  constitutional  position  and  his  personal  training 
disqualified  him  from  exerting  substantial  influence  on  the  foreign  policy 
which  his  Ministers  alone  could  control.  In  the  intimacifes  of  private  inter¬ 
course  he  may  have  at  times  advanced  a  personal  opinion  on  a  diplomatic 
theme  which  lacked  official  sanction.  But  to  his  unguarded  utterances  no 
real  weight  attached  in  official  circles  either  at  home  or  abroad." 

“King  Edward  cannot  be  credited  with  the  greatness  that  comes  of 
statesmanship  and  makes  for  the  moulding  of  history.  Neither  the  consti¬ 
tutional  checks  on  his  power  nor  his  discursive  tastes  and  training  left  him 
much  opportunity  for  influencing  political  affairs.  No  originating  faculty 
can  be  assigned  to  him.  .  .  .  On  questions  involving  large  principles,  he 
held  no  very  definite  views.  ...  He  did  not  sustain  a  conversation  with 
much  power  or  brilliance,  but  his  grace  and  charm  of  manner  atoned  for 
any  deficiency  of  matter." 

“The  Queen  .  .  .  suggested  that  she  herself  should  decide  what  official" 
(Cabinet)  “  news  should  be  passed  on  to  her  son.  She  deprecated  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  national  secrets  over  country-house  dinner  tables.” 

(The  incorrectness  of  some  of  the  assertions  has  been  already 
shown.) 

All  these  joints,  which  add  savour  and  salt  to  the  dry  bones 
of  the  Memoir,  are  regarded  as  “belittlings”  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Somebody — or  some  persons — furnished  the  biographer 
with  them.  I  take  this  extract  from  the  Daily  Chronicle’s 
interview  with  Sir  S.  Lee  : 

“Might  one  ask,  Sir  Sidney,  whether  the  Life  has  received 
the  approval  of  those  most  nearly  related  to  the  late  King?  ” 

“I  am  afraid  you  must  not  press  me  to  answer  that  question, 
for  I  cannot  do  so.” 

It  was  a  simple  question.  Why  could  it  not  have  received  a 
direct  answer?  Did  Queen  Victoria  ever  utter  the  unmotherly 
words  attributed  to  her?  If  so,  in  whose  presence?  If  she  spoke 
them  in  confidence,  who  was  her  betrayer?  If  they  were  casually 
overheard,  who  was  the  honourable  eavesdropper? 

The  Press  generally  received  the  biography  with  the  greatest 
favour,  and,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  all  its  statements  without 
reserve.  Leaders  of  the  newspapers  could  arrive  at  one  conclu- 
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sion  only  :  King  Edward  was  not  the  great  man  they  had  supposed 
him  to  have  been,  but  a  rather  small  man. 

The  reviews  of  the  Memoir  appeared  on  the  6th  of  June.  On 
the  7th  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  a  scathing  leading  article,  depre¬ 
cated  its  publication,  characterising  some  of  its  statements  as 
“ gaucheries”  In  the  Telegraph’s  opinion  an  “irreparable 
blunder  ”  and  a  “grave  indiscretion  ”  had  been  perpetrated.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  and  published  by  the  Telegraph,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  justified  his  work.  He  wrote  :  “To  have  given  to  the 
Memoir  of  his  late  Majesty  the  exceptional  treatment  which  your 
leading  article  recommends  would  have  been  injurious  alike  to 
the  late  King’s  historic  repute  and  to  the  character  of  the 
Dictionary ,  which  is  generally  respected  as  a  standard  authority," 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  replied  :  “  We  must  be 
allow'ed  to  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the  publication  of  this 
biography  at  the  present  time  is  an  irreparable  blunder— a 
blunder  which  is  harmful  both  politically  and  socially.  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  has  himself  explained  to  us  the  sources  of  his 
authority.  ‘  My  sources  of  information  ’  (he  had  said)  ‘  were 
chiefly  conversational.  I  have  discussed  materials  for  the  bio¬ 
graphy  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  present  day.  ...  1 
have  had  access,  too,  to  many  unpublished  papers,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  diary  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke.’  ’’ 

“If  these,”  said  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  “are  the  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  built  up  his  biography  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  no  further  comment  is  needed  to  justify  our 
unhesitating  condemnation  of  a  w’ork  which  shows  a  deplorable 
want  of  judgment  and  tact.” 

Once  before  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  been  alone  in  its 
courageous  and  patriotic  defence  of  King  Edward.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  “Baccarat  Case,”  when  Press  and  Pulpit  so  ungener¬ 
ously  and  so  ignorantly  criticised  him  and  stung  him  into 
liberating  his  soul  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Concerning  King  Edward  and  the  German  Emperor,  it  is 
stated  in  the  Memoir,  inter  alia,  that,  “Despite  the  King’s 
affection  for  his  nephew,  short  seasons  of  domestic  variances 
between  the  two  were  bound  to  recur,  and  the  private  differences 
encouraged  the  old-standing  coolness  in  political  sentiment.  But 
the  King  was  never  long  estranged  from  his  nephew.” 

In  some  appreciative  comments  on  the  above  I  read  :  “The 
King  was  genuinely  fond  of  his  nephew,  and  found  his  society 
charming.” 

In  reality  the  personal  relations  of  King  and  Kaiser  lapseil 
into  comparative  calm  only  when  they  were  apart  from  one 
another.  By  means  of  letters  it  was  always  possible,  by  the  form 
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of  correspondence,  to  re-establish  a  passable  modus  vivendi.  But 
even  this  passable  harmony  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the 
carrying  backwards  and  forwards  of  messages  through  which  King 
Edward  was  invariably  a  passive  sufferer ;  the  restlessness,  the 
eccentricity,  and  the  unaccountability  of  the  nephew  being  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  long-suffering  uncle. 

One  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  out  of  many.  The  Emperor 
was  desirous  of  paying  one  of  his  thirteen  visits  to  England,  and 
mooted  his  wdsh  through  a  personage  who  was  equally  acceptable 
to  both  sovereigns.  The  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  received 
the  emissary,  to  whom  he  said  in  effect  :  “You  may  tell  my 
nephew'  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  him ,  although  my  mother 
in  her  state  of  health  is,  of  course,  unable  to  entertain  him 
adequately.  I  wdll,  however,  do  all  I  can  to  make  his  stay  here 
agreeable.  One  condition,  however,  I  should  like  to  make  :  it 

is  that  he  should  not  bring  wdth  him  Admiral - ,  who,  I  have 

heard  from  a  reliable  source,  has  spoken  of  me  in  derogatory 
terms.”  What  was  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  amazement  when  he 
saw,  among  the  large  suite  which  the  Emperor  brought  wdth  him, 
that  very  man ! 

The  Emperor’s  criticisms  of  his  uncle’s  private  life  and  of  his 
associates,  his  intimate  friends,  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  ire 
and  resentment  of  King  Edward,  for  such  splenetic  outbursts 
directed  against  a  man  of  the  King’s  deep-feeling  nature  could 
not  be  forgotten  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  In  the  presence 
of  witnesses  the  Emperor  was  foolish  enough  to  vaunt  his  ow'n 
record  and  to  contrast  it  w'ith  that  of  his  uncle.  And  all  these 
hctises  w'ere  faithfully  carried  to  the  King. 

.\n  important  point  noted  in  the  Dictionary  has  been  thus 
disposed  of  ^  by  Mr.  H.  Lee-Warner,  w'ho  has  also  written  to  me 
on  the  subject  :  — 

"If,  as  Sir  S.  Lee  says,  ‘  history,  the  chief  subject  of  study,  was  carefully 
confined  to  bare  facts  and  dates,  and  fiction  was  withheld  as  demoralising,’ 
it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  Prince  Albert  ‘  should  have  selected  our 
great  English  novelist  as  his  son’s  instructor  in  his  chief  subject  of  study.’ 
I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that  Kingsley  would 
indignantly  have  denied  that  it  was  difficult  to  interest  his  Royal  Highness 
in  his  lessons.” 

Mr.  Lee-Warner  is  a  witness  of  the  highest  credibility,  whose 
evidence  is  unshakable. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  says  :  “The  Memoir  has  been  written  most 
carefully  upon  the  fullest  obtainable  data,  and  I  claim  that  it 
has  been  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  what  a  biography  should 


(1)  The  Spectator,  June  15th. 
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be.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set  out  the  real  life  of  King  Edward 
without  fear,  favour,  or  bias.” 

Among  those  who  are  in  full  accord  with  Sir  Sidney  Lee  are 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  and  M.  Ernest  Judet,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Eclair,  who  both  showered  upon  the  author  of  the  Memoir  com¬ 
pliments  with  w^hich  he  could  probably  have  dispensed.  If  proof 
were  wanted  of  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  those  parts  of  the 
Memoir  quoted  above  they  may  be  found  in  the  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Hardie  in  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Pioneer  (June  22nd),  and 
by  Mr.  Judet  in  the  Eclair  (June  7th).  That  the  former’s  article 
was  insulting  to  the  late  King  and  to  his  successor  goes  without 
saying,  but,  for  once,  Mr.  Hardie  has  some  foundation  for  his 
insults — the  Memoir  of  Edwmrd  VII. 

Tliese  remarks  apply  also  to  M.  Judet,  who  has  converted  the 
slights  of  the  Memoir  into  a  virulent  and  unparalleled  acte 
(V accusation  of  King  Edward  ;  an  indictment  shocking,  revolting, 
and  absurd,  but  unfortunately  having  a  basis — the  Dictionary. 
With  the  methods  of  construing  the  Memoir  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hardie  and  M.  Judet  I  am  not,  however,  concerned. 

In  M.  Judet’s  opinion  the  Memoir  “reduces  almost  to  nothing¬ 
ness  one  of  the  men  who  yesterday  was  the  most  glorified  in 
France — Edward  VII.  The  terrible  execution  wrought  at  his 
expense  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  second  supplement  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  bewildering.  The  author  is 
celebrated,  consecrated  by  the  high  authority,  really  official,  of 
his  judgments.  His  decisions  are  not  discussed.  One  cannot 
imagine  more  severity,  more  harshness,  more  disdain  than  are 
contained  in  this  pitiless  portrait,  which  shows  under  a  hitherto 
unknown  light,  and  in  formal  contradiction  of  all  the  accepted 
indications  or  opinions  of  Courts,  the  figure  of  the  father  of 
George  V.  v 


“A  British  pen  was  necessary  to  dare  to  reveal,  under  the  mask  by  which 
the  world  has  been  duped,  such  a  mediocrity  and  faculties  so  superficial. 
The  best  minds  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  of  social 
dissolution  and  Parliamentary  anarchy  which  in  a  few  years  have  led 
England  to  the  doors  of  revolution.  Did  the  essential  frivolity,  the  probable 
unconsciousness,  and  the  profound  ignorance  of  Edward  VII.  hasten  the 
degradation  of  a  machine  so  old  that  it  imposed  by  its  venerable  majesty? 
There  is  rancour,  and  some  retrospective  hatred,  in  the  implacable  Sir 
Sidney  Lee’s  study  of  the  qrande  incapacitc  mrconntie.  [Italicised  in  the 
original.]  The  savage  ness  of  his  verdict  goes  so  far  that  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  why  so  much  discsteem  succeeded  the  conventional  adoration  which 
dazzled  us.  Remember  the  brilliant  eulogies  of  M.  Poincar^.  [An  extract 
from  the  French  Prime  Minister’s  speech  follows.] 

“Not  only  does  Sir  S.  Lee  deny  to  his  disqualified  hero  the  least  superior¬ 
ity  in  the  special  business  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  affirms  that  the 
King’s  influence  cUe-meme  is  only  a  myth  and  an  invention  of  our  blindness. 
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[An  extract  from  the  Biography  is  given.]  1  have  quoted  only  two  or  three 
significant  passages  from  this  singular  biography,  which,  under  colour  of  an 
authoritative  history,  establishing  facts,  and  putting  in  its  place  an  usurped 
renown,  will  be  to-morrow  an  article  of  faith  for  all  England.  Our  competi¬ 
tors  will  have  at  least  the  right  to  ask  why  the  pleasantry,  if  it  is  true 
that  we  have  been  so  grossly  deceived,  has  lasted,  and  why  the  error  which 
was  presented  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith  was  only  an  imposture. 

“Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  supreme  verdict,  which  suppresses  even  the 
role  of  Edward  VII.,  and  goes  to  obliterate  by  the  same  blow  that  which 
seemed  to  be  his  Continental  work,  one  does  not  doubt  that,  after  such 
revelations,  the  ideas  rolling  round  the  diplomatic  rapprochement  of  the 
two  peoples  are  abolished  without  remedy  and  without  return.  Now  comes 
the  redoubtable  blow'  from  the  most  qualified  quarter,  so  that  the  mortal 
attack  on  the  reputation  of  a  declasaee  memory,  of  a  statue  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pedestal,  be  irrevocable  and  without  appeal.  Is  there  not 
in  the  strange  opportunity  of  this  unforeseen  manifestation  some  mysterious 
connection  with  the  resolutions  which  are  being  prepared  in  London?  Will 
they  entirely  reverse  the  directions  to  which  we  imagined  that  England  was 
attached  and  would  remain  obstinately  faithful?  ’’ 

In  the  Eclair  of  June  9th,  M.  Arren  wrote  :  “The  Dictionary 
will  teach  generations  that  Edward  VII.  was  un  esprit  mediocre, 
and  a  statesman 'of  the  second  class.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ignore 
it.  We  must  not  dream  of  contesting  the  value  of  the  great 
English  biographer’s  work ;  but,  as  its  conclusions  are  annoying, 
the  wise  and  prudent  step  of  not  referring  to  it  has  been  taken.” 

These  deplorable  sentiments  have  not  been  reproduced  in 
England.  It  is  justifiable  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  example  of  the  Eclair  been  followed  at  all  generally 
by  the  French  Press,  by  the  journals  which  preferred  to  maintain 
a  judicious  reticence  to  expressing  their  opinion  of  le  Roi 
Pacificateur ,  as  presented  to  them  in  this  new  and  unexpected 
light?  Would  the  “cordial  understanding”  have  been  impaired 
in  such  circumstances?  It  is  possible.  We  cannot — we  do  not 
like  to — imagine  what  might  have  happened.  “In  France  every¬ 
thing  begins  with  a  song.”  And  “everything”  might  have 
“begun  with  ”  a  Biography. 

Edward  VII.  has  been  glorified,  deified  by  the  grateful, 
sympathetic,  and  admiring  allied  nation.  His  apotheosis  came 
on  the  13th  of  April,  amidst  the  booming  of  warships’  cannon,  the 
flashing  of  swords,  the  strains  of  jubilant  music,  the  fluttering  of 
the  friendly  flags,  and  the  frenzied  hurrahs  of  the  populace  on 
the  Mediterranean  shore  when  the  veil  was  drawn,  and  the 
Great  Figure,  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived,”  was  revealed.  He  left 
us  only  two  years  and  some  months  ago  ;  but  already,  in  Voltaire’s 
phrase,  “On  est  assez  cruel  pour  persecuter  sa  m^moire  !  ” 

Edward  Legge. 
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The  air  of  Fleet  Street  is  thick  with  rumours  of  a  near  election. 

But  then  it  is  always  so  at  this  season  of  the  year.  An 
impending  dissolution  and  quarrels  in  the  Cabinet  divide  the 
favour  of  Fleet  Street  in  September  with  the  sea-serpent  and 
the  failure  of  marriage.  Is  there  anything  in  these  rumours  of 
an  appeal  to  the  country?  Not  more  than  four  or  five  men, 
and  perhaps  two  women,  can  possibly  know  the  truth  of  it.  It 
is  therefore  open  to  everybody  to  amuse  himself  by  drawing 
inferences  from  known  facts  and  by  arguing  about  probabilities.  1 
Why  should  there  be  a  dissolution,  and  who  stands  to  gain  by 
it  except  the  Opposition?  I  cannot  see  which  section  of  the  ! 

Ministerialist  Coalition  has  anything  to  gain  by  a  dissolution,  1 

while  each  stands  to  lose  by  it.  The  Labour  party  can  hardly 
hope  to  increase  their  number ;  while  they  may  lose  seats.  To 
the  Irish  Nationalists  a  general  election  might  result  in  dashing  | 
the  cup  from  their  lips ;  while  even  if  the  Government  win,  they 
will  be  in  no  better  position  than  they  are  now.  As  for  the  dis-  | 
satisfied  Liberals,  they  are  a  familiar  bogey,  and  nothing  more. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  serious  divergence  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  what  is  known  as  the  single  land  tax. 
There  are  only  four  or  five  men  in  every  Cabinet  who  matter; 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  extreme 
men.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Morley  would  generally  be  taken  as  the  moderate  section,  though 
really  one  has  so  often  expected  these  statesmen  to  moderate 
the  transports  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  has 
so  often  been  disappointed,  that  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  there 
were  no  moderate  men  in  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Kufus  Isaacs,  who 
has  become  a  personal  friend  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
is  an  unknown  quantity  ;  he  has  connections  with  the  City,  which  ' 
ought  to  make  him  prudent ;  but  in  politics  his  personal  equation 
is  unknown.  The  most  interesting  problem  at  the  moment  is  i 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  :  on  whose  side  is  he?  His  fraternal  1 

relations  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  seem  to  be  chilled ;  and  j 

he  is  perhaps  not  insensible  to  the  applause  of  his  former  allies  | 

and  present  social  associates.  Everything  turns  on  the  character  1 

of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  all  know  Mr.  Asquith’s  weakness.  j 

He  and  his  relatives  and  his  set  are  perhaps  a  little  too  much  j 

inclined  to  cling  to  things  as  they  are — naturally  enough,  for  j 

the  ramifying  influence  of  the  group  is  wonderful.  But  Mr.  | 

Asquith’s  strength  is  not  so  w^ell  known.  A  man  of  first-rate  | 
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mental  calibre  cannot  in  the  long  run,  struggle  he  never  so 
bravely,  escape  from  his  own  reason.  He  may  put  it  by ;  he 
may  push  it  off ;  he  may  deny  it ;  but  in  the  end  it  will  not  he 
gainsaid  :  it  will  come  back  on  him,  and  it  will  master  him. 
There  must  come  a  time  when  Mr.  Asquith  will  break  with  the 
Socialist  crudities  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Whether  that  time  has 
arrived,  or  when  it  will  arrive,  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  five 
years  hence,  can  be  known  to  a  very  few  individuals,  if  to  any. 
If  there  is  really  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  too  deep  to  be  accom- 
modated,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  general  election  in  a 
few  months.  If  there  is  no  such  division,  or  if  it  should  be 
accommodated,  the  election  will  take  place  in  1915.  Two  years 
pass  quickly ;  and  whether  rumour  is  lying  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Unionist  party  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
power  such  as  has  not  opened  before  them  since  the  dark  year 
of  1906. 

Except  old  age  pensions,  not  one  of  the  policies  of  the  Radical 
Government  can  really  be  popular.  The  great  Budget  of  1909 
has  simply  been  a  cruel  disappointment.  The  increased  taxes 
on  drink  and  the  houses  where  drink  is  sold  are  there,  certainly ; 
but  unfortunately  the  landlords  have  not  bled  as  freely  as  was 
expected;  so  sluggishly,  indeed,  that  fresh  incisions  are 
threatened.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  Insurance 
Act  is  a  success,  because  the  Commissioners  and  their  myrmidons 
have  not  begun  to  use  the  thumbscrews.  It  is  clear  that  the  Act 
is  and  will  be  popular  with  the  aristocracy  of  labour,  the  well- 
paid  and  well-employed  artisans,  who  nearly  all  belong  to 
societies.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Act  is  unpopular  with  the 
great  majority  of  domestic  servants,  but  as  they  have  (with  few 
exceptions)  no  votes,  that  does  not  matter ;  any  more  than  the 
objections  of  the  masters,  mistresses,  and  employers,  who  are, 
electorally  speaking,  negligible  quantities.  But  what  does 
matter,  and  is  at  present  quite  unknown,  is  the  view  that  may 
be  taken  of  compulsory  insurance  by  the  vast,  grimy,  floating 
mass  of  unskilled  and  casual  labourers,  who  are  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  attentions  of  the  government  official.  If  this  class  evade 
or  resist  the  Act,  the  doom  of  the  Government  is  sealed.  But 
as  assertions  about  the  views  of  this  class  are  equally  futile  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  let  us  put  it  no  higher  than  that  the 
Insurance  Act  must  have  created  a  good  many  enemies.  As  for 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  the  most  sanguine  Minis¬ 
terialist  will  hardly  assert  that  it  excites  any  enthusiasm  outside 
the  select  circles  of  Welsh  dissent.  The  majority  of  the  working 
classes  are,  I  fear,  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  Church  establish¬ 
ments,  but  there  are  some  Tjiberal  Churchmen.  On  no  first-rate 
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topic  of  politics  lias  public  opinion  undergone  a  move  striking 
modification  than  on  Home  Itule.  For  the  last  twelve  years  the 
politics  of  Ireland  have  grown  humdrum,  partly  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  land-purchase  Acts,  and  partly  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  interesting  actors  like  Gladstone,  Farnell,  and 
Randolph  Churchill.  Home  Rule,  therefore,  is  no  longer  the 
exciting  affair  that  it  was  between  1885  and  1895.  Resides  the 
toning-down  of  the  public  mind,  the  working  classes  are  at 
present  almost  w^holly  absorbed  in  the  hours  and  wages  of  labour 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  in  the  rents  of  their  dwellings. 
Making  every  allowance  for  this  deduction  of  public  interest,  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  must  have  caused  searchings  of  heart  in  manv 
Liberals,  and  cannot  ^xtssibly  have  gained  any  adherents  to  the 
Government.  Speaking  of  Gladstone's  1869  Government,  the 
late  Lord  Goschen  said,  in  one  of  his  happiest  phrases,  “we  have 
spent  our  majority  like  gentlemen.”  1  cannot  say  that  the 
present  Government  have  spent  their  majority  like  gentlemen, 
but  they  have  spent  it.  If  we  merely  add  the  general  dislike 
aroused  by  all  bustling,  vigorous  persons  to  the  particular  losses 
that  must  have  accrued  by  the  failure  of  the  great  Budget,  the 
annoyance  of  the  Insurance  Act,  the  possible  dangers  of  Home 
Rule,  the  religious  susceptibilities  aroused  by  the  disestablish¬ 
ment,  the  sum  total  is  considerable.  And  if  we  throw-  in  th^ 
vague  but  very  real  alarm  felt  by  the  monied  class  as  to  the 
financial  future,  and  reflect  that  the  transference  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  votes  means  a  change  of  Government,  surely 
it  will  be  admitted  that  if  the  Unionist  leaders  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  their  failure  will  bury  themselves  and  their  party  in 
irredeemable  disaster. 

Emphatically,  the  next  election  will  not  be  won  for  the 
Unionists  by  the  advocacy  of  extreme  partisan  policies.  What 
the  country  wants  is  a  political  “rest-cure,”  and  no  one  would 
choose  the  Tower  of  Babel  for  that  purpose.  The  obvious 
game  of  the  Unionist  leaders  is  to  draw  in  the  moderate— if 
you  like — the  timid  men  of  all  parties.  For  this  pur|X)se  the 
porro  unum  necessariurn  is  the  assurance  that  if  moderate  men 
put  the  present  Government  out,  they  will  get  the  peace  they 
want,  and  not  merely  exchange  one  bundle  of  revolutionary 
policies  for  another.  Moderate  men  must  be  satisfied  before 
they  vote  Unionist  that  the  commercial  system  of  the  country 
is  not  going  to  be  upset  by  a  recurrence  to  the  fiscal  ideas  of  the 
Waterloo  days ;  that  the  nation  is  not  going  to  lie  prone  at  the 
mercy  of  Syndicalists  and  Labour  agitators ;  that  there  are  going 
to  be  no  wild  schemes  for  housing  everybody  with  less  than  ^160 
a  year  at  non-commercial  rents ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  nonsense 
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about  a  universal  ininimum  wage,  or  the  abolition  of  the  poor 
law,  or  any  of  the  other  fantastical  schemes  of  the  Tory 
Socialists;  that,  in  short,  the  new  Government  will  legislate  as 
little  as  possible,  and  govern  as  much  as  possible.  The  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  Unionist  leaders  make  at  present  upon  my  mind 
is  that  they  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  dragged  by  the  Orange¬ 
men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tariff  Reformers  on  the  other,  into 
violent  courses  and  extreme  policies,  of  which  they  only  half 
approve,  or  possibly  disapprove.  It  is  supremely  important  that 
before  another  general  election  this  impression  (which  from 
reading  and  conversation  1  know  to  be  fairly  prevalent)  should 
be  corrected.  The  Unionist  leaders  should  address  themselves 
to  the  task  of  convincing,  not  vehement  partisans,  who  are  either 
for  or  against  them  already,  but  the  fluent  opinion  of  the  nation, 
that  they  have  clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  the  courage  to  express 
and  act  upon  them. 

The  most  urgent  and  menacing  problems  that  face  Conser¬ 
vative  statesmen  to-day  are  how  to  protect  those  working  men 
who  are  not  Socialists  or  Radicals  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade  union  officials  :  and  how  to  protect  society  from  that  form 
of  civil  war  which  is  called  a  strike.  The  tone  and  the  terms 
of  the  demands  on  the  public  purse  put  forward  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  show  how  the  cowardly  and  venal  complaisance 
of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
encouraged  the  Labour- Socialists  to  advance.  The  most 
important  fact  in  the  politics  of  to-day  is  the  alliance  that  has 
at  last  been  struck  between  the  practical  trade  unionists  and  the 
theoretical  Socialists.  The  leaders  of  Labour  in  Parliament 
command  votes,  but  are  destitute  of  ideas.  The  anarchic 
Socialists  are  full  of  ideas,  but  destitute  of  votes.  The  under¬ 
standing  between  the  tw’o  groups,  if  it  should  last,  might  well 
prove  irresistible  ;  and  unless  defeated  by  the  common  sense  and 
courage  of  the  community,  will  throw  us  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
under  the  feet  of  a  Labour-Socialist  Government,  which  w’ould 
destroy  the  social  fabric  and  the  national  credit.  The  only  wmy 
to  prevent  so  terrible  a  result  is  to  restore  freedom  to  the  large 
minority  of  working  men  who  are  not  anarchic  Socialists,  and 
who  desire,  but  are  afraid  to  claim,  protection  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  trade-union  officials.  Already  the  attempt  is  being  made 
by  these  gentry  to  prevent  working  men  from  insuring  in  societies 
other  than  trade  unions.  The  Liberal  party  cannot,  or  will  not, 
or  dare  not,  protect  workmen  from  the  trade  unionists  :  events 
have  thrown  the  burden,  or  rather  the  opportunity,  into  the  lap 
of  the  Unionist  party.  Will  its  leaders  state  definitely  that,  if 
returned  to  office,  they  will  pass  some  such  Act  as  Lord  Robert 
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Cecil’s  Trades  Union  Bill,  and  amend  the  infamous  Act  of  1906 
in  relation  to  “peaceful  picketing”  and  the  immunity  of  trades 
unions  from  the  legal  consequences  of  their  conduct?  If  x\e 
have  not  the  wit  and  courage  to  protect  the  peaceful,  non-political, 
anti- Socialist  workman  from  a  system  of  tyranny  as  cruel  and 
as  penetrative  as  ever  flourished  in  the  rankest  soil  of  absolutism, 
then  indeed  “the  game  of  law  and  order  is  up.” 

On  the  subject  of  Ireland  a  little  more  definiteness  in  the 
speeches  of  Conservative  statesmen  is  desirable.  Both  parties 
in  Ireland  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  British  statesmen  not  to  act  as  furious  partisans, 
but  to  listen  to  both  sides  and  to  take  the  course  which  they 
think  best  for  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  Two  questions 
have  often  been  put  to  the  Unionist  leaders,  which  I  do  not 
think  they  have  answered  clearly.  In  the  event  of  another 
general  election  being  won  by  the  Liberals,  before  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  has  become  law,  will  they  acquiesce  in  Home  Rule 
as  inevitable?  Are  they  prepared  to  consider  any  scheme 
for  the  separate  treatment  of  Ulster?  To  both  these  questions 
the  Ulster  leaders  answer  roundly,  “No”;  as  they  are  right 
to  do.  But  what  do  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
say?  I  am  opposed  to  Home  Rule,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
British  Government  is  morally  justified  in  selling  the  allegiance 
of  Ulster  for  Nationalist  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
because  I  believe  that  Ireland  would  be  badly  governed  by  a 
Nationalist  majority.  But  provinces  have  been  sold  or  parti¬ 
tioned  before  now’,  and  provinces  have  been  misgoverned  before 
now,  w’ithout  ruining,  or  even  seriously  hurting,  the  guilty 
Sovereign.  Owing  to  the  violence  of  factions  in  this  country 
the  importance  of  the  Home  Rule  question  has  been  exatggerated. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  so  important,  not  so  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire,  as  the  struggle  between  Society  and 
Socialism.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  position  of  an  Ulster  Protestant 
under  a  Nationalist  Government  would  be  a  whit  w’orse  than  is 
that  of  an  English  Conservative  under  a  Radical  Government. 
The  Ulsterman  would  be  uncomfortable  under  the  rule  of  Messrs. 
Redmond  and  Dillon ;  but  so  am  I  very  uncomfortable  under  the 
rule  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Granted  that  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ould  be  corrupt,  extravagant,  and  incompetent.  But 
then  the  present  Government  of  Great  Britain  is,  in  my  eyes, 
corrupt,  extravagant,  and  incompetent.  Anything  like  religious 
persecution,  or  even  oppression,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
a  child’s  nightmare  ;  even  in  bigoted  Spain  it  is  impossible  to-day. 
But  the  Nationalist  Government  would  be  exasperating,  and 
pursue  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  against  the  Protestants?  Granted 
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again.  But  do  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  army  of  officials 
pursue  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  against  every  man  who  has  goods 
laid  up  and  a  decent  coat  to  his  back?  The  super  tax,  and  land 
taxes,  and  insurance  tax,  are  pin-pricks  of  incontestable  depth. 

Talk  of  exasperation !  The  Pope  and  all  his  cardinals  are  not 
more  exasperating  to  the  Ulster  Presbyterian  than  are  the 
myrmidons  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  w'hen  they  pay 
me  a  domiciliary  visit  to  know  w^hether  I  have  stamped  my 
servants’  cards,  or  when  they  send  me  a  letter  demanding  a 
detailed  account  of  my  most  intimate  financial  affairs.  Unless 
the  Insurance  Act  works  a  reaction,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
Radical  Government  for  another  five  years,  and  after  that  a 
Socialist-Labour  Government.  In  what  respect,  therefore,  is  the 
outlook  of  an  English  Conservative  more  cheerful  than  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  or  Captain  Craig?  Or  let  us  take  an  illus¬ 
tration  from  Canada,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  Ireland. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  are  many  Protestants,  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish.  But  the  the  majority  are  French  Catholics,  more 
bigoted  than  their  'Irish  co-religionists,  and  they  possess  the 
Government.  Nor  do  the  French  Catholics  take  much  trouble 
to  conceal  their  indifference  to  the  British  connection.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Quebec  about  seven  years  ago  on  Dominion 
Day.  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  shops  were  shut  and  had  hoisted 
the  Union  .Jack,  while  others  (the  majority  it  seemed)  w’ere  open 
and  displayed  no  flag.  It  w^as  explained  to  me  that  the  open 
and  flagless  shops  belonged  to  French  Canadians,  who  did  not 
recognise  Dominion  Day.  Yet  despite  of  a  majority,  alien  in 
blood,  in  religion,  and  in  language,  Quebec  flourishes;  the  Pro¬ 
testants  rub  along  somehow ;  and  though  there  may  be  social 
ill-will  and  insults  to  England  such  as  I  have  recorded  above, 
anything  like  oppression  there  is  not.  There  is  another  reason 
why  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  Irish  question  so  seriously  as 
most  people ;  and  that  is ,  I  do  not  believe  that  Home  Buie  could 
live  for  a  year  and  a  day  if  the  Loyalists  in  Ulster  were  really 
and  unitedly  determined  that  it  should  not  live.  I  am  not  now 
thinking  of  fighting  with  guns,  or  even  of  riots,  but  of  the  simple 
physical  impossibility  of  forcing  any  really  large  number  of  men 
to  obey  a  Government  against  their  wdll.  The  question  is  entirely 
one  of  numbers.  You  may  enforce  process  of  law  against  ten, 
or  possibly  twenty  thousand  men ;  you  cannot  in  modern  times 
enforce  it  against  a  hundred  thousand.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  loose  talk  about  the  number  of  those  Ulstermen  who,  like 
Hampden,  are  willing  to  “take  up  arms  for  Cote  and  conduct 
and  his  four  nobles  of  Danegelt.”  Sometimes  it  is  put  at  a  round 
million.  Whitaker  tells  me  that  there  are  4,381,951  souls  in 
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Ireland,  of  whom  2,186,804  are  males  and  2,195,147  are  females. 
Of  the  males  one-third  must  be  under  twenty-one,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  old  age  pensions,  a  considerable  number  are  over  seventy 
and  without  goods  in  this  world.  Let  us,  however,  assume  that 
there  are  1,200,000  adult  and  self-supporting  males  in  Ireland. 
Ulster  comprises,  according  to  common  information,  one-third 
of  Ireland,  and,  to  judge  by  its  parliamentary  representation, 
about  a  half  of  that  third  are  Nationalists,  leaving  as  Loyalists 
some  200,000  men. 

If  half  of  that  number  refused  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  what 
could  the  Nationalist  Government  do?  I  say  “rates”  advisedly, 
because  the  number  of  income  taxpayers  in  Ireland  is  insigni¬ 
ficant,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
Customs  and  Excise  authorities.  A  certain  number  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens  would  be  levied  upon,  made  bankrupt, 
and  finally  imprisoned  for  disobeying  the  order  of  the  Court. 
There  might  be  executions  at  Baron’s  Court,  at  Mount  Stewart, 
at  Lismore  Castle,  in  Merrion  Square.  But  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  its  local  authorities,  cannot  distrain  upon  a  hundred 
thousand  households,  or  make  them  bankrupt,  still  less  imprison 
them — they  cannot  do  it  on  fifty  thousand  households.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  the  Loyalists  to  take  up  arms.  The  strike  is 
the  modern  w^eapon  of  war,  and  if  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
citizens  are  steadfast  enough  to  endure  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
bailiffs,  the  Nationalist  Executive  would  be  soon  reduced  to  make 
terms.  Modern  Governments  have  no  means  of  coping  with  a 
universal  strike  against  taxes,  if  unaccompanied  by  violence  or 
disorder.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  numbers ;  twenty  thousand 
resisters  wmuld  be  beaten,  but  a  hundred  thousand  would  win. 
It  would  be  no  part  of  the  function  of  the  British  Government 
to  help  the  Irish  Government  to  collect  its  domestic  taxes,  or  to 
enforce  order.  We  shall  have  armed  the  Irish  Executive  with 
the  ordinary  powers  of  modern  governments  :  let  it  use  them— 
if  it  can.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  the 
Irish  Executive  might  then  resort  to  violent  and  extraordinary 
measures  for  enforcing  its  laws,  which  would  lead  to  civil  war. 
But  that  could  not  happen  for  some  time,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  might  then  interfere.  But  let  us  have  no  more 
mock  indignation  from  the  Eadical  Press  and  politicians  about 
resistance  or  incitements  to  resistance  of  the  law.  Eesistance 
is  justified  by  success,  and  success  depends  upon  numbers  and 
courage.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Insurance  Act.  If 
a  third  of  the  adult  males  and  females  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
i.e.^  10,000,000  persons,  refused  to  pay  their  contributions,  or 
even  a  sixth,  the  Act  could  not  be  enforced,  and  would  have  to 
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be  repealed  or  amended.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Irish 
Government  proceeded  to  terminate  a  strike  against  rates  and 
taxes  by  armed  force.  The  Imperial  Government  would  then 
plainly  be  obliged  to  interfere;  but  with  what  object?  Clearly, 
to  obtain  separate  treatment  for  Ulster.  Have  the  leaders  of  the 
Unionist  party  seriously  considered  the  separate  treatment  of 
Ulster?  If  they  have,  what  are  their  views?  What  is  to  be 
said  against  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  legislature  in 
Ulster?  The  population  of  Ulster  is  about  1,400,000.  There  are 
nine  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  a  total  populataion 
of  7,000,000.  Each  province  has  its  own  legislature  and  a 
separate  judiciary,  and  there  are  only  two  provinces,  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  that  have  a  larger  population  than  Ulster,  Ontario 
having  2,519,000  and  Quebec  about  2,000,000.  But,  indeed,  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Ulster  amounts  to  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  demand  for  a  separate  legislature  and  a  separate 
judiciary.  Have  British  Conservative  statesmen  no  clear  and 
definite  encouragement  to  give  to  this  demand,  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  only  sound  solution  of  the  Irish  question?  To  decen¬ 
tralisation  of  government  we  must  come  in  Great  Britain, 
whether  we  like  it  or  no.  The  causes  of  the  breakdown,  of  the 
admitted  failure  of  representative  government  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  that  everybody  wants  to  talk,  and  everybody  wants 
to  legislate.  The  only  cure  for  this  defect,  common  to  all 
democracies,  is  provincial  parliaments.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
twenty-five  provincial  parliaments  of  the  German  Empire,  or  the 
forty-eight  provincial  legislatures  of  the  United  States,  because 
analogies  from  other  countries  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  Canada 
and  Australia  are  good  enough  for  the  case  of  decentralisation. 

But  of  all  the  subjects  on  which  clear  thinking  and  plain 
speaking  would  be  politic  on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  leaders, 
Tariff  Reform  is  the  most  clamant.  The  present  plan  seems  to  be 
to  allow  candidates  to  say  much  or  little  about  Tariff  Reform, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  constituency,  while  the  leaders  wrap 
themselves  in  impenetrable  reserve.  My  idea,  no  doubt  old- 
fashioned,  is  that  a  horse  should  either  be  run  for  all  he  is  worth 
or  scratched.  To  run  a  horse  with  secret  instructions  to  pull  him 
is  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  a  stable,  as  it  is  nearly  always 
discernible.  When  Gladstone’s  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  re¬ 
jected  in  1886,  the  octogenarian  statesman  at  once  set  to  work 
to  convert  the  country  to  his  view.  For  six  years  the  Opposition 
leader  talked  Ireland  and  nothing  but  Ireland,  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  He  analysed  every  detail  of  his  own  and  rival  schemes 
of  Home  Rule  :  he  answered  real  and  imaginary  objectors ;  every 
point  was  pressed  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  The  Grand  Old  Man 
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became  a  bore ;  but  he  carried  the  election  of  1892,  and  passed 
his  second  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  wishes  to  convert  the  majority  of  working-class 
voters  to  Tariff  Reform,  he  must  talk  about  it.  If  he  wishes  to 
put  it  by  until  the  Irish  question  is  settled,  the  sooner  he  says 
so  the  better.  For  let  there  be  no  delusion  in  high  quarters  on 
this  point.  There  is  a  very  real  and  widespread  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  business  and  professional  men  and  a  great 
many  artisans  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
about  Tariff  Reform.  The  parasites  of  the  Press  and  the 
sycophants  of  the  caucus  will  assure  the  leaders  that  it  is  only  a 
few  frondeurs  and  disappointed  mischief-makers  who  want  to 
know.  Indeed  it  is  not  so,  as  the  correspondence  proves  that 
for  weeks  has  been  running  through  the  Daily  Graphic  and  the 
Sunday  Times,  two  Unionist  organs  which  admit  the  discussion 
of  both  sides  of  this  question.  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post 
only  publish  letters  and  articles  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform,  like 
the  judge  who  said  that  both  sides  of  a  case  confused  him.  Do 
the  leaders  and  the  whips  and  the  editors  really  imagine  that 
in  a  country  like  England,  where  discussion  is  second  nature, 
the  outward  and  seeming  conformity  produced  by  something  like 
intellectual  persecution  is  of  the  least  value  in  deciding  a  national 
controversy?  It  is  not  only  valueless  hut  harmful,  as  it  disgusts 
all  rational  and  fair-minded  men.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  do  really  want  to 
know  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  words  “tariff  reform.” 

Nobody  wants  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  produce  a  tariff ;  but  every¬ 
body  wants  to  know  the  principles  on  which  the  new  commercial 
system  is  to  be  based.  For  instance,  is  the  tariff  on  foreign 
manufactures  to  be  imposed  for  revenue,  or  protection,  or  retalia¬ 
tion?  And,  by  consequence,  is  it  to  be  high  or  low,  uniform 
or  discriminating?  Revenue  and  protection  are  not  only  not 
coincident,  but  they  are  mutually  exclusive  objects  :  for  if  the 
duty  is  high  enough  to  exclude  the  foreign  product,  there  is  no 
revenue,  and  if  it  is  low  enough  to  admit  it,  there  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  consequently  no  increase  of  employment  and  raising 
of  w’ages.  With  a  certain  section  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  Colonial 
or  Imperial  preference  is  the  one  thing  that  can  save  the  Empire. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  put  in  operation?  The  Colonies  buy  our 
manufactures  with  their  food  products,  and  though  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  their  patriotism  in  giving  us  a  slightly 
lower  tariff  than  other  nations,  it  was  obviously  a  matter  of 
business.  No  country  in  the  world  buys  as  much  food  as  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  Colonial  statesmen  were  quite  sharp  enough  to 
see  that  the  more  of  our  manufactures  they  bought  the  more  of 
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their  food  we  must  buy.  The  Colonies  do  not  want  to  buy  more 
manufactures  than  they  can  help,  but  they  do  want  to  sell  their 
food  products;  and  as  England  is  the  best  market  for  food,  it 
was  inevitable  that,  sentiment  apart,  England  should  get  the 
best  tariff.  To  ask  Great  Britain  out  of  gratitude  for  what  was 
really  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  the  Colonies  a  preference  by 
levying  import  duties  on  the  foodstuffs  of  all  other  nations  is 
childish,  and  shows  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  principles 
of  international  trade.  And  yet  in  what  other  way  can  we  give 
the  Colonies  a  preferential  tariff  except  by  levying  duties  on  corn, 
meat,  and  dairy  produce?  These  duties  must  raise  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  or  they  will  be  no  use  to  the  Colonial  producer.  It 
is  some  years  since  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  spoken  in  any  detail 
about  Tariff  Eeform.  But  at  Newcastle,  in  1907,  he  told  his 
audience  that  a  preferential  tariff  on  foodstuffs  in  favour  of  the 
Colonies  would  so  “stimulate  production”  that  “the  effect  of 
such  a  preferential  arrangement  would  be  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  supply,  and  therefore  rather  to  low^er  than  to 
increase  the  price”  (p.  48,  Speeches  on  the  Fiscal  Question). 
Then  the  last  state  of  the  Colonial  farmer  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.  “Thank  you  for  nothing  !  ”  the  Colonial  producer  will  say, 
“if  a  preferential  tariff  is  going  to  lower  the  price  of  my  food¬ 
stuffs,  I  would  rather  go  on  as  I  am.”  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preferential  tariff  raised  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  how  would  the 
Unionist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  face  the  music  at  home? 

Speaking  later  in  the  same  year  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London, 
Mr.  Law  gave  two  very  good  reasons  why  Tariff  Eeform  should 
not  be  pressed  at  the  present  hour.  “I  have  always  realised,” 
said  the  Unionist  leader  (p.  73),  “that  two  conditions  must  exist 
before  we  can  succeed.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  a  period 
of  bad  trade.  .  .  .  The  second  condition  necessary  for  success 
(p.  75)  is  that  the  party  identified  with  this  movement  should, 
from  the  leader  downwards,  be  wholeheartedly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  in  favour  of  it.”  As  both  these  conditions  necessary  for 
success  are  unfulfilled  to-day,  as  trade  is  notoriously  good,  and 
as  the  party  is  not  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  in  favour 
of  it,  but  is  notoriously  divided  about  it,  why  not  defer  it?  The 
latest  pronouncement  from  a  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  is  an 
article  in  the  July  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  on 
Tariff  Eeform  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  I  must  be  forgiven  for 
saying  that  in  ten  pages  I  can  only  discover  two  definite  state¬ 
ments  about  tariff  policy.  There  are  nine  pages  devoted  to 
statements  about  emigration,  unemployment,  high  prices,  the 
desire  of  the  Colonies  for  preference,  which  may  be  reasons, 
not  wholly  new,  for  adopting  Tariff  Eeform,  but  which  do 
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not  give  us  any  idea  how  it  is  to  be  put  in  operation.  But 
on  p.  212  there  is  this  assertion  :  “  New  sources  of  revenue 
for  financing  further  and  even  larger  measures  of  social  reform 
would  be  at  once  opened  up.”  This  must  mean  a  tariff 
of  low'  uniform  duties,  w'hich  will  not  exclude  the  dutiable 
articles,  and  will  not  therefore  diminish  unemployment  or  raise 
wages.  Lower  down  on  the  same  page  are  these  words  :  “  these 
attempts  and  promises  to  legislate  for  agriculture  are  at  best  the 
merest  tinkering  with  a  great  question.  There  must  be  a  tariff 
designed  to  help  agriculture  just  as  much  as  manufacturinf; 
industry.”  The  only  tariff  that  can  help  agriculture  is  one  which 
will  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  realises  the  meaning  of  this?  Has  he  ever 
seen  the  agricultural  tariffs  of  France  and  Germany,  tariffs  which 
may  suit  countries  where  half  the  population  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  but  which  in  a  country  where  the  large  majority  o£ 
w'age-earners  are  employed  in  manufactures,  would  raise  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  of  the  physical-force  and  red-fool-fury  type,  in  six  weeks? 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  would  do  well  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  about  a 
proposition  which  doubtless  means  nothing  more  than  that  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  writes  and  speaks  a  great 
deal  on  most  days  of  the  year. 

It  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves  about  the  Midlothian  election. 
Self-deception  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
victory  of  Major  Hope  was  not  certainly  a  triumph  for  Tariff 
Reform.  The  successful  candidate  must  be  accepted  as  the  best 
witness  on  the  cause  of  his  own  success.  Major  Hope  has  declared 
that  he  did  not  win  on  Tariff  Reform  :  though  he  does  not  dwell, 
naturally,  on  the  fact  that  he  explicitly  assured  the  electors  that 
Tariff  Reform  w'as  not  the  issue.  Neither  was  the  election 
an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for  the  increase 
in  the  Unionist  vote  was  very  small,  a  little  over  5  i>er  cent.  The 
election  w'as  an  unmistakable  protest  against  the  Insurance  Act. 
There  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  Liberal 
abstentions,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  Labour  candidate  must 
have  done  so  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  Liberal  candidate 
from  getting  in.  This  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  to  the  opportunity  they  have  missed  in  not  opposing  the 
principle  of  compulsion  in  the  Act.  State  Socialism  rests,  and 
must  always  rest,  upon  coercion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
majority  of  human  beings  are  not  altruists.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  pushed  his  State  compulsion  so  far  this  time  that  he  is  up 
against  the  individualism  of  the  average  Briton.  Insurance  ought 
to  be  made  easy  for  everyone ;  and  those  who  are  prudent  enough 
to  insure  themselves  should  be  rewarded  by  State  assistance. 
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The  working  classes  are  quite  willing  that  the  rich  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  :  but  when  it  comes  to  being  compelled  to  pay 
themselves,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  will  ever  submit.  The 
Unionist  i)arty  has  gained,  and  will  gain,  nothing  by  their  half¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Insurance  Act.  They  might  have  gained, 
in  my  opinion  they  would  have  gained  considerably,  if  they  had 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  second  reading  on  the  ground  of 
its  compulsion.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  first  instinct  to  repeal  the  Act 
was  sound,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  explaining  away  his  “Certainly.”  It  is  better  to  be 
hung  for  a  sheep  than  a  lamb.  The  Unionist  leaders  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  boldly  and 
plainly  announcing  that  they  will  repeal  the  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  Act  than  by  an  ambiguous  support  of  a  measure  which 
they  must  know  to  be  financially  unsound  and  full  of  practical 
injustice. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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On  July  24th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kural  League,  Lord 
Lansdowne  delivered  an  important  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  : — 

“  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  no  tenure  can  give  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
the  same  feeling  of  complete  security,  the  same  intense  interest  in  the 
land  which  he  cultivates,  the  same  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  same 
feeling  of  social  dignity  which  complete  possession  gives.  ...  It  is  with  us 
a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  no  better  use  could  be  made  of  public  credit 
than  to  use  it  for  settling  upon  the  soil  of  this  country  a  number  of  men 
who,  if  I  may  borrow  an  expression  which  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting 
has  made  classical,  would  be  ‘  Monarchs  of  the  land  they  till,’  whether  that 
land  be  one  or  ten  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres.  .  .  .  That  is  our 
profession  of  faith,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  that  profession  of 
faith  will  be  translated  into  action  if  ever  w’e  have  the  opportunity.” 

Three  days  later  the  foregoing  declaration  was  formally 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Blenheim  in  the  following 
words  : — 

“  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  time  is  the  way  in  which  our  people 
are  being  driven  from  the  land  into  our  towns.  We  think  that  more  people 
might  remain  on  the  land,  and  ought  to  remain  on  the  land ;  and  we  believe 
that  that  result  can  best  be  obtained  by  encouraging,  and  endeavouring 
to  create,  a  large  number  of  small  holders  throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 
We  propose  to  attempt  it  by  making  small  holders  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  they  till,  by  giving  to  them  security  of  ownership  and  the  pride  of 
ownership  which  in  every  country  has  been  the  one  great  stimulus  to  energy 
and  enterprise.  Wherever  that  system  has  been  tried  it  has  succeeded.” 

The  traditional  Unionist  land  policy  of  settling  the  people  on 
the  land  has  been  opportunely  re-asserted  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  That  policy  has  met  with  criticism,  not 
only  in  Liberal  quarters — that  w'as  only  to  be  expected — but  in 
Unionist  quarters  as  well.  Let  us  consider  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised. 

The  Liberal  party  is  opposed  to  the  creation  of  numerous  small 
landowners  for  political  reasons.  Modern  Liberalism  has  become 
the  ally  of  a  revolutionary  Eadicalism  and  of  Socialism  in  order 
to  come  into  power  and  to  remain  in  power.  The  present  Liberal 
party  is  impotent  without  the  support  of  its  more  violent  allies. 
Revolutionary  Eadicalism  and  Socialism — there  is,  after  all,  very 
little  distinction  betw^een  the  two — live  and  thrive  best  on  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  in  the  Radical  and  Socialist  interest  that 
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the  people  of  this  country  should  be  prosperous  and  contented. 

A  happy,  prosperous,  and  contented  man  may  be  a  Conservative  or 
a  Liberal  of  the  old  school,  but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  support 
enthusiastically  a  party  which  preaches  the  class  war,  which 
attacks  property,  and  especially  property  in  land,  and  which 
deliberately  uses  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  confiscation.  In  all 
countries  the  peasants  and  farmers  have  proved  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  predatory  Socialism.  Therefore  the  Socialists  of 
all  countries  have  become  the  most  determined  opponents  to  the 
creation  of  peasant  proprietors.  When  Liberalism  became  the 
ally  of  Socialism  it  had,  of  course,  to  support,  as  far  as  ^xissible, 
the  Socialist  policy.  It  had  to  make  war  upon  property,  especially 
upon  property  in  land,  and  it  had  to  discountenance  the  creation 
of  a  large  number  of  peasant  proprietors  and  farmer  proprietors. 
But  it  had  to  clothe  its  purely  political  objection  with  some 
economic  garments,  and  to  provide  a  scientific,  or  at  least  a 
plausible,  formula  for  its  policy.  Therefore  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
at  Earlston  on  October  3rd,  1908  :  “I  wdll  not  repeat  to-day  the 
arguments  with  which  everybody  in  Scotland  is  now  familiar, 
arguments  based  upon  experience  and  upon  common  sense,  which 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
most  hopeful  form  of  tenure  for  the  small  holder  is  not  that  of  a 
proprietor,  hut  that  of  an  occupying  tenant.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  registered  similar 
professions  of  faith. 

The  Unionist  opponents  to  the  policy  of  establishing  small 
ownership  in  our  rural  districts  base  their  objections  u{X)n  purely 
economic  grounds.  They  assure  us  that  British  agriculture  has 
flourished  greatly  under  the  present  land  system,  and  that  the 
industry  is  in  an  excellent  and  healthy  condition.  They  tell  us, 
furthermore,  that  experience  in  these  islands  has  proved  the 
superiority  of  tenancy  over  ownership  as  the  basis  of  agriculture, 
and  they  honestly  fear  that  a  change  from  tenancy  to  ownership 
might  prove  harmful,  if  not  disastrous,  to  our  rural  industries. 

The  Liberals,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  told  us,  base  their  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  small  ownership  upon  “experience  and  common 
sense,”  and  the  Unionists  base  their  opposition  upon  the  same 
grounds.  Let  us  then  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  experience. 
Let  us  see  w'hether  agriculture  based  upon  tenancy  or  agriculture 
based  upon  ownership  has  proved  more  successful. 

Liberal  and  Unionist  writers  on  agriculture  constantly  hold  up 
to  our  admiration  the  flourishing  rural  industries  of  Denmark, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  which  countries  agriculture 
is,  indeed,  far  more  highly  developed  than  it  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now  in  these  four  countries  agriculture  is,  as  the 
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following  figures  show,  far  more  strongly  based  upon  ownership 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

Pkopoktiok  ok  Land  Cdltivatkd  by  Owners. 

Ill  Denmark  ...  ...  88  per  cent. 

In  Germany  ...  ...  87  ,, 

In  France  .  47 '5  ,, 

In  Belgium  ...  ...  35  ,, 

In  Great  Britain  ...  12  ,, 

The  foregoing  figures  should  cause  the  advocates  of  tenancy  for 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  reconsider  their  views.  In  Denmark 
and  Germany,  the  tw'o  most  flourishing  and  most  progressive 
agricultural  countries  in  Europe,  practically  nine-tenths  of  the 
soil  is  cultivated  by  occupying  freeholders.  In  the  United 
Jvingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  soil  is  so  cultivated.  In  agriculture,  freehold  and  prosperity 
and  freehold  and  progress  seem  to  go  together. 

In  the  densely-populated  districts  of  Central  Europe  land  is 
scarce  and  dear.  Hence  the  rural  freeholders  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  are  mostly  small  owners.  In 
Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  small  farms  prevail, 
while  in  the  United  Kingdom  large  ones  predominate.  The  question 
therefore  arises  whether  large  farms  or  small  ones  are  more 
economical,  more  profitable,  and  more  productive.  Since  Adam 
Smith,  British  economic  theorists  have  argued  that  only  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  makes  possible  a  scientific  sub-division  of 
labour,  a  lavish  application  of  capital,  and  the  use  of  the  best  and 
the  most  expensive  machinery.  They  have  urged  our  farmers  to 
cultivate  very  large  holdings  and  to  “  manufacture  ”  wheat  and 
meat.  They  have  told  us  that  production  on  a  large  scale  makes 
for  efficiency  and  economy,  that  small  producers  are  bound  to  be 
absorbed  by  their  larger  and  more  powerful  competitors.  This 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  practice  with  regard  to  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings,  for  in  these  the  tendency  towards 
concentration  is  obvious  and  practically  universal.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  also  proved  that  that  doctrine  is  not  correct 
if  applied  to  agriculture.  Economists  who  have  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  concentration  in  respect  of  agriculture  have  forgotten 
that  the  factory  system  cannot  be  applied  to  agriculture,  that 
agriculture  and  industry  are  essentially  different,  and  that,  for 
instance,  the  joint  use  of  machinery  based  upon  co-operation, 
which  is  impossible  in  manufacturing  iron  or  cotton  goods,  is 
easy  in  raising  agricultural  produce.  Germany  possesses 
particularly  full,  reliable,  and  helpful  agricultural  statistics.  The 
German  agricultural  statistics  show  most  clearly  the  drift  and 
tendency  in  the  development  of  modern  agriculture,  and  they 
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enable  us  to  gauge  whether  large  or  small  agricultural  holdings 
possess  the  greater  vitality  and  are  more  economic,  more  efficient, 
more  profitable,  and  more  productive.  Let  us  see  what  they 
teach  us. 

Pkoportio.v  of  Agricultural  Soil  held  by  Agricultural  Properties 
IN  (Jermany. 


1882. 

1895. 

1907. 

Small  Holdings  (up  to  5  acres)  ... 

5'7 

per  cent.  5 '6  per  cent. 

5-4  per  cent. 

Ditto  (5  to  1  “2 J  acres)  ... 

100 

,,  101 

10-4 

Ditto  (12^  to  50  acres)  ... 

28-8 

,,  -io-a 

32-7 

Total  Small  Holdings 

44-5 

„  45-6 

48-5 

Large  Holdings  (50  to  250  acres)  ... 

31  1 

„  30-;i  „ 

29-3 

Very  Large  Holdings  (250  acres  and 
above)  . 

24-4 

2-2  -2 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  the  twenty-five  years 
covered  by  the  three  German  censuses  of  production,  the  German 
small  holders  have  more  than  held  their  own  against  the  large, 
and  very  large,  farmers  and  landowners.  They  show  that  the 
German  small  farmers  and  peasants  cultivated  in  1882  44’5  per 
cent.,  and  in  1907  no  less  than  48'5  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
area  of  the  country.  The  land  cultivated  by  the  German  small 
holders  has  increased  in  acreage  from  35,436,347  acres  in  1885 
to  38,644,385  acres  in  1907.  In  the  course  of  tw’enty-five  years 
the  German  small  farmers  and  peasants  have  increased  their 
holdings  by  the  gigantic  area  of  3,208,038  acres,  a  territory  which 
is  larger  than  the  entire  counties  of  Lancashire,  Devonshire,  and 
Norfolk  combined  !  The  German  small  holders  have,  as  the  fore¬ 
going  table  shows,  acquired  wdth  their  savings  agricultural  land 
of  a  greater  extent  than  the  three  large  counties  mentioned  from 
the  large  and  very  large  landowners  whose  holdings  have  very 
materially  decreased.  Germany’s  experience  is  not  exceptional. 
The  tendency  of  small  agricultural  holdings  to  increase  at  the 
cost  of  large  and  very  large  ones  is  not  restricted  to  Germany. 
It  is  a  universal  tendency,  and  I  could  easily  furnish  similar 
figures  for  a  large  number  of  European  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Whilst  the  tendency  in  commerce  and  industry  is  towards 
concentration,  that  in  agriculture  is  towards  diffusion,  and  the 
“scientific”  argument  advanced  by  the  Liberal  opponents  of 
small  ownership  that  small  ownership  is  uneconomic,  wasteful, 
and  unprofitable,  stands  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  universal 
experience. 

In  1907  practically  one-half  of  the  agricultural  soil  of  Germany 
was  cultivated  by  small  holders.  As  the  German  small  holders 
cultivate  the  best  land,  and  as  they  go  in  for  more  intensive 
cultivation  than  the  large  and  very  large  holders,  considerably 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  German  crop  is  raised  by  small  farmers 
and  peasants.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  last  forty 
years  so  large  an  acreage  under  corn  crops  and  vegetables  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  crops  produced  by  our  farmers  have  so  seriously 
decreased  that  of  the  capital  invested  in  British  agriculture  no 
less  than  £1,000,000,000  has,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  been  lost  between  1874 
and  1897.  By  now'  the  loss  occasioned  to  British  landowners  and 
farmers  through  the  shrinkage  of  our  agriculture  should  amount 
to  almost  twice  that  sum.  How'  then  has  German  agriculture 
which,  as  w'e  have  been  told,  is  based  on  uneconomic  and  un¬ 
scientific  small  freeholds,  fared  in  the  meantime?  The  following 
table  supplies  an  answer  to  that  question  :  — 

German  Harvest  in  Tons. 

Rye.  Wheat.  Oats.  Potatoes.  Sugar.  Meadow  Hay. 

1880  ...  4,952,525  2, 34.), 278  4,228,128  19,466,242  415,000  19,563,.388 

1910  ...  10,511,160  .3,861,479  7,9(X),376  43,468,397  2,0.37,397  28,250,115 

During  the  thirty  years  under  review,  when  British  agriculture, 
carried  on  principally  by  tenant  farmers  on  large  farms,  has  so 
seriously  shrunk  that  the  loss  caused  by  that  shrinkage  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  our  enormous  National  Debt, 
Germany’s  production  of  bread-corn  and  oats  has  doubled,  her 
production  of  potatoes  has  more  than  doubled,  her  production  of 
sugar  has  quintupled,  and  her  production  of  hay  has  increased 
by  50  per  cent. 

The  wonderful  prosperity  and  progress  of  Germany’s  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  small  freeholders,  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  doubling  of  the  German  crops  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  British  agriculture  has  suffered  from 
an  unparalleled  depression  and  decline,  for  the  German  live  stock 
has  increased  as  follows  between  1883  and  1907,  w'hen  live  stock 
censuses  were  taken  :  — 

Horses.  Cattle.  Pigs-  Sheep. 

188.3  ...  .3,522,545  ...  15,786,764  ...  9,206,195  ...  19,189,715 

1907  ...  4,.345,047  ...  20,6.30,544  ...  22,146,532  ...  7,703,710 

Difference  ...  +  822,502  ...  -f  4,843,780  ..  -f  12,940,3,37  ...  -11,486,005 

Between  1883  and  1907  Germany  has  increased  her  live  stock 
by  822,502  horses,  4,843,780  cattle,  and  12,940,337  pigs.  During 
the  same  period  her  sheep  have  decreased  by  11,486,005.  As  the 
value  of  five  sheep  is  equal  to  that  of  tw'o  pigs,  Germany  has 
gained  in  pigs  alone  three  times  as  much  as  she  has  lost  in  sheep. 
Germany  could  double  her  harvest  only  by  converting  pasture 
into  arable  fields.  Her  loss  in  sheep  has  been  caused  by  the 
remarkable  progress  and  prosperity  of  her  agriculture.  It  is 
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worth  noting  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  which  possess 
flourishing  and  progressive  rural  industries,  a  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  sheep  has  taken  place  similar  to  that  in  Germany. 
During  the  same  i^eriod,  when  Germany  has  taken  vast  stretches 
of  grass  land  under  the  plough,  millions  of  British  acres,  which 
used  to  be  under  cultivation,  have  been  abandoned  by  the  plough 
and  have  been  allowed  to  become  an  uncultivated  waste  called 
permanent  pasture.  Owing  to  a  great  improvement  in  the 
breeding  of  animals,  Germany  raises  now  far  heavier  cattle  and 
pigs  than  she  used  to  produce.  Therefore,  her  production  of 
meat  has  increased  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  is  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  figures.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  Germany  has 
fully  doubled  her  meat  production  since  1880. 

Whether  British  agriculture  is  prosperous  or  not,  and  whether 
its  productivity  is  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  can  best  be  seen 
by  comparison.  Compared  with  German  agriculture,  British 
agriculture  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  possession  of  a  better  soil 
and  of  a  more  genial,  moister,  and  a  more  equable  climate. 
British  agriculture  should  therefore  produce  more  per  acre  than 


does  German  agriculture.  The  total  area  of  Germany  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However, 
as  a  very  large  part  of  Germany  is  occupied  w’ith  mountains, 
waste  lands  and  forests — the  latter  alone  cover  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  country’s  surface — the  agricultural  area  of 
Germany  is  only  29  per  cent,  larger  than  is  the  agricultural  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the  soil  and  climate  of  Germany  are 
less  favourable  to  agriculture  than  are  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  Germany  should  produce  on 
her  slightly  larger  agricultural  area  only  slightly  larger  crops  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  provided  British  and  German  agriculture 
were  equally  efficient.  From  the  latest  statistics  issued  by  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  we  learn  that  the  two  countries 
compare  as  follows  :  — 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Total  area  . 

77,0.35,112  acres. 

<■  •  "133,585,000  acres. 

Cultivated  „  . 

46,806,975  „ 

60,.347,914  „ 

In  1910. 

In  1908. 

Under  Wheat  . 

1,856,485  „ 

4,654,962  „ 

,,  Barley  . 

1,896,689  „ 

4,023,548  „ 

,,  Oats  . 

4,094,664  „ 

10,560,00.3  „ 

..  Rye  . 

56,930  „ 

15,116,235  „ 

,,  Spelt  . 

— 

752,276  „ 

„  Buckwheat . 

— 

291,38.3  „ 

,,  Mixed  Corn 

— 

2,227,935  „ 

,,  Peas  and  Beans  ... 

440,8.39  „ 

1,511,242  „ 

Under  Corn  Crops 

8,345,607  „ 

39,1.37,584  ,, 

„  Potatoes  . 

1,132,669  „ 

8,132,838  „ 

„  Permanent  Grass... 

27,298,936  „ 

13,435,842  „ 

ST" 
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The  United  Kingdom  has  only  8,345,607  acres  under  corn 
crops;  whilst  Germany,  with  an  agricultural  area  which  is  only 
29  per  cent,  larger  than  the  agricultural  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  no  fewer  than  39,137,584  acres  under  corn  crops. 
The  area  under  corn  crops  is  almost  five  times  as  large,  and  that 
under  potatoes  is  almost  eight  times  as  large  in  Germany  as  it 
is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Whilst  the  larger  ])art  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  area  of  Germany  is  under  the  plough  and  bears  extremely 
heavy  crops  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast,  the  larger  part  of  the 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  abandoned  by  the 
plough  and  bears  a  little  rough  grass. 

The  agricultural  production  of  Germany  compares,  according 
to  the  British  official  statistics,  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  follows  in  respect  of  the  more  important  crops  :  — 


Wheat  ... 
Harley 
Oats 
Rye 


United  Kingdom  in  1910. 
7,074,179  quarters 
7,880,562 
21,974,289 


Oennany  in  1910. 
17,730,624  quarters 
15,995,118 
55,809,066 
48,263,743 


Total  Grain 

Potatoes 

Hay  . 

Beetroot  (sugar)  1909 
Tobacco 


.36,929,030  quarters 

6,347,966  tons 
15,294,874 


1.37,798,551  quarters 
42,769,796  tons 
41,179,.370 
12,684,874 

5.54, .50.3  cwts. 


With  an  agricultural  area  which  is  only  29  per  cent,  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  produces  almost  four  times 
as  much  grain,  almost  seven  times  as  much  ix)tatoes  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  about  three  times  as  much  meat.  In  addition  to 
the  comparable  crops,  German  agriculture  produces  an  enormous 
quantity  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  tw'o  commodities  which  we  might 
easily  produce  in  this  country.  The  importance  of  the  German 
sugar  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Germany’s  beet- 
sugar  production  is  worth  about  T30,000,000  per  annum,  whilst 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  worth  only 
about  £10,000,000. 

.\s  regards  live  stock,  the  two  countries  compared  as  follows 
in  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available  for  both 
countries  :  — 


Horses 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 


In  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1907. 

2,089,027 

11,630,142 

3,967,16.3 

30,011,833 


In  Germany  in  1907. 
4,345,043 
20,630,544 
22,146,5.32 
7,703,710 


The  United  Kingdom  is  evidently  very  inferior  to  Germany 
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in  the  number  of  live  stock,  although  more  than  one-half  of  our 
agricultural  area  is  under  grass.  The  figures  relating  to  horses 
are  not  strictly  comparable,  because  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
British  statistics.  Germany’s  superiority  in  live  stock  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  pigs,  which  are  kept  chiefly 
by  small  holders.  The  United  Kingdom  is  superior  to  Germany 
only  in  sheep.  Millions  of  acres  of  British  agricultural  land 
which,  if  they  were  situated  in  Germany,  would  produce  millions 
of  tons  of  bread-corn,  vegetables,  and  fodder,  which  would  furnish 
food  for  millions  of  men  and  beasts,  and  which  would  give  work 
to  millions  of  families,  are  abandoned  by  the  plough.  They  have 
become  a  desolation  and  a  sheep-run,  although  they  could  bear 
prolific  crops. 

In  Germany,  as  in  most  densely  populated  countries,  the  small 
holdings  have  proved  far  more  productive  and  far  more  economic 
than  the  large  and  very  large  holdings.  The  productivity  of 
farms  can  to  some  extent  be  measured  by  the  live  stock  main¬ 
tained  on  them,  for  the  animals  live  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  produce  of  the  farm.  We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  that  in 
1907  the  small  holders,  who  farmed  up  to  fifty  acres  of  land,  held 
48’ 5  per  cent.,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  agricultural 
soil  of  Germany.  Now  although  the  German  small  holders 
possess  less  than  one-half  of  the  agricultural  soil,  they  possess  very 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  live  stock  of  Germany. 
This  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

Animals  keit  in  1907  on  German  Agricultural  Properties  only. 

Horses.  Cattle.  Pigs.  Sheep. 

On  Small  Holdings 

Up  to  50  acres...  1,636,295  ...  12,343,987  ...  13,824,490  ...  2,224,228 

On  Large  and  Very 

Large  Holdings...  1,854,712  ...  7,633,162  ...  5,041,428  ...  6,697,371 

The  horses  are  fairly  equally  divided  between  small  and  large 
holders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  small  holders  possess 
almost  5,000,000  more  cattle  and  almost  9,000,000  more  pigs  than 
do  the  owners  of  large  farms  and  estates,  although  the  latter 
possess  more  than  one-half  of  the  agricultural  soil  of  the  country. 
The  large  farmers  and  landowners  are  superior  to  the  small 
farmers  and  peasants  only  in  comparatively  valueless  sheep. 
The  large  properties  possess  4,500,000  more  sheep  than  the  small 
ones.  As  4,500,000  sheep  are  equal  in  value  to  1,800,000  pigs, 
it  is  clear  that  the  German  small  holders  own  the  bulk  of  the 
German  live  stock. 

The  reason  why  the  small  holders  possess  the  bulk  of  the 
German  live  stock  will  appear  from  the  following  most  interesting 
table  : — 
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Number  of  Animals  Kept  per  250  Acres  in  Germany  in  1907. 


0)1  Small  Holdi)igit — 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Poultry. 

iSheep. 

Below  IJ  acres 

1-5 

31-7 

3190 

1401 

29-0 

IJ —  5  acres  ... 

33 

59 '7 

128-6 

542 

12-6 

5  -m  „  . 

5 '6 

73-2 

71-3 

290 

8-3 

124— .50  „  . 

9(5 

57-2 

47-5 

165-5 

10-5 

On  Large  Hold'mg* — 

50 — 250  acres  ... 

9-5 

42  0 

29-0 

91-8 

18-4 

On  Very  Large  Holding* — 

250  —500  acres... 

6-6 

17-3 

14-0 

25-8 

44-0 

500  and  more  ... 

6-4 

22  0 

13  3 

21-6 

50-3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  per  250  acres  the  number  of  horses  kept 
is  greatest  on  small  holdings  from  12 J  to  60  acres,  that  the 
number  of  cattle  is  greatest  on  small  holdings  from  5  to  1‘21 
acres,  and  that  the  number  of  pigs  and  of  poultry  is  greatest  on 
small  holdings  up  to  IJ  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  sheep  kept  is  greatest  on  large  holdings  from  250  to  500  acres. 
Small  holdings  evidently  favour  greatly  the  keeping  of  horses, 
cattle  and  pigs,  whilst  large  holdings  favour  the  keeping  of  sheep. 
Herein  lies  the  reason  that  Germany  has  an  enormous  superiority 
over  this  country  in  the  number  of  flesh-  and  milk-producing 
animals  kept.  Owing  to  her  numerous  small  holders,  Germany 
lives  practically  entirely  on  home-grown  meat,  of  which  she 
produces  three  times  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  the 
United  Kingdom  produces  only  one-half  of  the  meat  it  consumes. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  small  holders  in  Germany,  milk 
is  much  more  plentiful  and  much  cheaper  in  Germany  than  it  is 
in  this  country.  Even  the  poorest  people  in  Germany  can  afford 
to  provide  their  children  with  an  ample  supply  of  milk. 

The  champions  of  large  holdings  in  Great  Britain  may  assert 
that  Germany’s  experience  with  small  holdings  is  exceptional, 
that  large  holdings  are  generally  more  economic  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  small  ones.  However,  that  argument  is  untenable. 
Small  farms  are  the  most  prolific  producers  of  live  stock,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  in  all  countries  possessing  a  fruitful  soil.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  published  a  report 
on  the  agricultural  output  of  Great  Britain.  I  extract  from  that 
document  the  following  most  significant  table  :  — 


Number  of  Animals 

KEPT  PER  1000  Acres 

OF  Land 

IN  England 

AND 

Wales 

IN  1908. 

Fowls 

On  Small  Holdings — 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

(Gt.  Brit.). 

Sheep. 

Up  to  5  acres 

120 

215 

557 

940 

331 

5 — 50  , , 

57 

229 

160 

244 

473 

0)1  Large  Holdings — 

50 — 300  acres 

42 

199 

72 

77 

609 

300  acres  and  above  ... 

.32 

135 

42 

37 

817 
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The  figures  relating  to  Great  Britain  confirm  those  furnished 
with  regard  to  Germany.  The  British  figures  show  that  small 
holdings,  not  large  farms,  are  by  far  the  most  productive  of  live 
stock.  Per  1,000  acres  of  land  the  number  of  horses  is  largest 
on  small  holdings  up  to  five  acres  ;  the  number  of  cattle  is  greatest 
on  small  holdings  from  five  to  50  acres ;  the  number  of  pigs  and 
of  fowls  is  largest  on  small  holdings  up  to  five  acres.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  sheep  is  greatest  on  the  largest 
holdings. 

From  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
agricultural  output  of  Great  Britain,  we  learn  the  following  : — 

Numukk  of  Laboukkks  Employed  per  100  Acres  of  Cultivated  L,\nd 
IN  Creat  Britain  in  1908. 


Oil  Sma/l  lloklinij^ — 

I’ermaueiit 

Labourers. 

TemjKjrary 

Labourers* 

Total. 

1—5  acres  . 

13-4 

2-6 

16  0 

5—50  ,, 

6 '5 

11 

^•6 

Oil  Large  Holdiiigi — 
50—300  acres . 

3-3 

0-4 

1 

3-7 

300  and  more  acres  ... 

2-6 

0-3 

2-9 

In  Oreat  Britain,  as  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  small 
holdings  make  for  intensive  and  thorough  cultivation  and  for  the 
raising  of  large  crops  and  numerous  animals  by  large  numbers 
of  workers,  whilst  large  holdings  make  for  the  superficial  and 
insutticient  exploitation  of  the  land  by  few  workers,  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  land  under  tillage,  and  for  the  creation  of  vast  grassy 
deserts  occupied  by  a  few  sheep  but  abandoned  by  man. 

On  an  agricultural  area  which  is  only  29  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  inferior  soil  and  climate,  produces  approximately 
four  times  as  much  food  and  four  times  as  much  income  for  her 
people  as  does  the  United  Kingdom.  How  does  she  accomplish 
that  surprising  feat  ?  By  applying  to  her  inferior  soil  an 
abundance  of  labour,  which  is  extremely  efficient  because  it  is 
directly  interested  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil  to  the 
utmost.  From  the  latest  British  and  German  censuses  we  learn 
the  following  : — 

I’ersons  Occupied  in  Agriculture. 

In  Geniiaiiy  in  19<)7  (62,IXX),000  inhabitants)  .  9,883,257 

In  United  Kingdom  in  1901  (41,500,000  inhabitants) .  2,265,868 

In  Great  Britain  in  1901  (37,000,000  inhabitants)  ...  ...  1,389,806 

For  every  single  person  occupied  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  between  four  and  five  persons  are  occupied  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Germany.  Out  of  every  hundred  Germans,  sixteen  are 
occupied  in  agriculture.  Out  of  every  hundred  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  only  five,  and  out  of  every  hundred  inhabitants 
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of  Great  Britain  alone  only  between  three  and  four  are  occupied 
in  agriculture.  The  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  of 
British  agriculture  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase  :  The 
naturally  prolific  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  yield  only  one- 
fourth  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  one-fourth  the  income,  which 
is  yielded  by  the  much  poorer  and  only  slightly  more  extensive 
fields  of  Germany,  because  British  agricultural  land  is  labour- 
starved.  British  agricultural  land  is  labour-starved  because  our 
agriculture  is  mainly  carried  on,  not  by  a  large  number  of 
prosperous  freeholders  who  work  for  themselves,  but  by  an 
utterly  insufficient  number  of  propertyless  agricultural  labourers 
who  work  for  others.  The  agriculture  of  Germany  produces  four 
times  as  much  food  and  income  as  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom  because  it  employs  four  times  as  much  labour.  The 
greatest  latent  resource  of  the  United  Kingdom  lies,  not  in  its  coal 
measures,  but  in  its  insufficiently  exploited  agricultural  soil.  Our 
coal  can  be  exhausted,  but  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  is 
inexhaustible. 

We  lose  at  present  every  year  about  200,000  people  through 
emigration.  Our  best  w’orkers,  the  pick  of  the  race,  emigrate 
because,  as  w’e  are  told,  the  United  Kingdom  is  over-populated. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  not  over-populated.  The  British  towns  are 
undoubtedly  over-populated,  but  the  British  countryside  suffers 
equally  undoubtedly  from  under-population.  A  redistribution  of 
the  British  population  is  necessary.  It  is  possible  and  it  is  urgent. 
If  British  agriculture  were  carried  on  as  intensively  as  German 
agriculture,  the  British  countryside  would  have  room  for,  and 
afford  a  living  to,  several  millions  of  our  workers  and  their 
families.  But  the  recreation  of  our  agriculture  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  policy  of  laissez  faire.  A  creative  land  policy  is  needed. 

Nations  decay  in  the  towns.  The  recreation  of  our  rural 
industries  is  necessary  not  only  for  economic  reasons,  but  also 
for  the  preservation  and  the  recreation  of  the  race.  We  can  best 
abolish  the  slums  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  population  in 
the  towns,  by  recreating  our  agriculture,  and  thus  give  a  new 
outlet  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  towm  workers.  The  military 
statistics  of  all  civilised  nations  tell  us  that  the  percentage  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  is  far  greater  among  the  country  people 
than  among  the  town  people,  and  that  countrymen  have  a  far 
better  physique  than  townsmen.  The  decay  of  our  agriculture 
and  the  undue  growth  of  our  towns  is  no  doubt  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  physical  degeneration  of  the  people.  The  recreation 
of  agriculture  will,  no  doubt,  bring  about  the  recreation  of  the 
race. 

'  The  characteristic  social  feature  of  the  present  time  in  Great 
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Britain  is  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  Socialism  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  type  is  spreading  rapidly.  Strikes  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  violence  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  bitter. 
Our  working  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  restless  because 
of  the  precariousness  of  their  position.  Men  who  own  property, 
and  who  live  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  that  property, 
the  possession  of  which  secures  them  from  want  in  their  old  age 
and  enables  them  to  provide  for  their  family,  are  satisfied.  They 
will  do  their  best  by  their  property  as  long  as  they  live.  Our 
huge  propertyless  proletariat  is  a  danger  to  Society,  to  the  State, 
and  to  itself.  It  is  doubly  dangerous  in  a  democratic  country  such 
as  Great  Britain,  where  propertyless  men  have  a  vote.  The 
jioverty  of  our  workers  is  a  standing  incitement  to  legalised 
confiscation  and  to  revolution.  Humanity  and  statesmanship, 
altruism  and  self-interest,  demand  that  we  should  enable  our 
propertyless  proletariat  to  become  prosperous  and  contented 
citizens. 

Property,  and  especially  property  in  land,  makes  people  happy 
and  contented.  The  creation  of  peasant  proprietors  has  had  that 
effect  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Eedmond  himself,  who  formerly  depicted 
the  conditions  of  rural  Ireland  in  the  darkest  colours,  acknow¬ 
ledged  not  very  long  ago  that  Ireland  was  now  “studded  with 
the  beautiful  and  happy  homes  of  an  emancipated  peasantry.” 
Before  the  creation  of  an  army  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  Irish 
people  were  poor  and  desperate,  seething  with  discontent  and 
given  to  crime.  The  creation  of  numerous  small  freeholds  has 
made  them  happy  and  prosperous,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Nationalist 
agitators.  The  driving-power  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation  has 
been  the  poverty  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of 
land  purchase  was  extended,  the  popular  demand  for  Home  Rule 
died  dowm.  Therefore  the  Nationalist  agitators  w’ho,  like  the 
Socialist  and  Radical  agitators,  live  and  thrive  by  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  their  followers,  have  opposed  the  Unionist  land  policy 
with  all  their  might.  They  have  opposed  the  creation  of  peasant 
proprietors,  not  because  that  policy  has  been  unsuccessful,  but 
because  it  has  been  too  successful.  Under  the  Unionist  Land 
Act  of  1903,  217,299  land  sales  were  effected  in  Ireland  between 
1903  and  1909,  or  about  36,000  per  annum.  In  1909  the  Act 
was  “amended”  at  the  bidding  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  with  a 
view  to  stopping  the  land  sales.  Between  December,  1909,  and 
December,  1911,  the  number  of  applications  for  sales  amounted 
to  8,992,  or  to  less  than  4,500  per  annum.  The  stopping  of  the 
land  sales  led  naturally  to  widespread  dissatisfaction  and  to  a 
renewal  of  those  agrarian  disorders  and  crimes  which  Irish 
agitators  apparently  wish  to  encourage.  Land  settlement  in 
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England  should  have  as  beneficial  an  effect  as  land  settlement 
has  had  in  Ireland.  It  should  create  a  large  class  of  satisfied 
and  prosperous  people  wedded  to  the  land  and  to  their  country. 

The  opponents  to  the  Unionist  land  policy  may  say,  “It  is  quite 
true  that,  by  the  creation  of  numerous  agricultural  freeholders, 
we  might  double  and  quadruple  British  agricultural  production, 
the  income  derived  from  agriculture,  and  the  British  country 
population.  It  is  quite  true  that,  by  that  policy,  we  might 
greatly  diminish  emigration,  improve  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  race,  and  convert  millions  of  discontented  workers  into 
prosperous  and  happy  citizens.  But  there  are  two  difficulties. 
The  creation  of  a  large  number  of  farmer  proprietors  and  peasant 
proprietors  would  cost  hundreds  of  millions.  Besides,  our  tenant 
farmers  are  very  hapi:)y  and  contented  in  their  present  condition. 
Why,  then,  should  we  disturb  them?  ” 

Let  us  consider  these  two  arguments. 

Railways  wear  out  and  may  be  superseded  by  some  better  means 
of  transport  and  locomotion  and  coal  measures  get  exhausted, 
but  the  productivity  of  the  soil  is  inexhaustible.  Yet  the  very 
people  who  have  proposed  that  the  State  should  lock  up  more 
than  ,000 ,000,000  by  buying  up  the  railways,  and  that  it  should 
purchase  our  coal  mines  and  coalfields,  oppose  the  financing  of 
land-purchase  for  settlement  purposes  “for  reasons  of  economy.” 
^<ow  the  financing  of  freeholders  is,  as  our  Irish  experience  has 
taught  us,  one  of  the  safest  national  investments.  So  far  the 
State  has  incurred  no  loss  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  obligations  undertaken  and  the  great  poverty  of  the 
Irish.  All  nations  which  have  freed  their  peasants  have  had 
similar  experiences  ;  Prussia  freed  her  peasants  after  her  disastrous 
defeat  by  Napoleon  I. ,  when  the  State  was  bankrupt.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  surely  rich  enough  to  finance  a  reform  similar  to 
that  which  bankrupt  and  defeated  Prussia  began  a  century  ago, 
at  the  time  of  her  greatest  poverty  and  humiliation.  Besides, 
the  amount  needed  for  land  ]uirchase  is  much  smaller  than  is 
generally  assumed.  The  land  purchases  would  obviously  not  be 
made  simultaneously,  but  would  be  spread  over  many  years,  and 
the  instalments  paid  by  intending  purchasers  could  be  used  for 
financing  further  sales ;  wUereas  the  purchase  of  the  railways  and 
of  the  coal  mines  by  the  State,  wdiich  is  recommended  by  the 
very  people  w'ho  oppose  land  settlement  in  the  name  of  economy, 
would  be  practically  a  cash-down  transaction  which  wmuld  have 
incalculable  consequences  upon  British  finances. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  are  satisfied 
with  their  present  position.  Their  principal  wish  is  to  be  left 
alone  in  their  tenancies,  but  unfortunately  the  Liberal  party  will 
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not  leave  them  alone.  The  British  landlords,  and  especially  the 
large  and  very  large  ones,  have  on  the  whole  been  very  fair  and 
generous  to  the  tenant  farmers.  That  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Tenant  Farmers 
which  sat  in  1911.  But  the  old  paternal  system  is  rapidly 
breaking  down  in  consequence  of  the  assaults  made  upon  it  by 
advanced  Liberal,  Eadical  and  Socialist  politicians  in  search  of 
ppularity.  The  new  Liberalism  has  declared  war  to  the  knife 
upon  the  owners  of  large  estates.  Relentless  hostility  to  the 
landowners  has  become,  and  will  probably  remain,  a  leading 
principle  of  modern  Liberalism.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  own  large  estates,  and  soon  it  will  be  impossible.  That 
b  a  fact  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  The  enormous  death 
duties,  introduced  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  have  led  to  the 
break-up  of  large  estates.  The  additional  taxes  and  other  burdens 
laid  recently  upon  rural  landowners,  and  the  violent  and  vitriolic 
Eadical  campaign  against  the  landlords,  who  have  been  held  up 
to  public  execration  as  criminals  and  enemies  of  the  people,  and 
the  constant  threats  of  Eadical  politicians  to  tax  the  landowners 
out  of  their  land,  have  greatly  accelerated  the  process  of  rural 
liquidation. 

Large  estates  are  coming  into  the  market  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  unheard  of  numbers,  but  as  men  of  means  are 
reluctant  to  buy  them  en  bloc  in  view  of  the  new  Liberal  land 
policy,  estates  have  to  be  broken  up  before  sale.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  sold  piecemeal,  by  lots  and  farms,  and  many  farmers,  who 
have  occupied  their  farms  for  generations,  or  even  for  centuries, 
are  forced  to  leave,  and  often  to  emigrate,  selling  their  live  stock, 
tools  and  machinery  for  what  they  will  fetch,  or  to  borrow  money 
at  onerous  rates  and  to  purchase  their  farms  at  auction,  often  at 
unduly  high  prices.  Radicalism,  in  [mrsuing  the  policy  of  “the 
land  for  the  people,”  is  driving  the  people  from  the  land.  It  has 
struck  at  the  landlords,  but  though  these  are  suffering  much,  the 
people  in  the  country,  and  especially  the  farmers,  are  suffering 
more. 

In  obedience  to  the  Socialist  doctrines,  the  Liberal  Government 
has,  by  its  Small  Holdings  legislation,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
community  the  landlord  of  the  small  holders,  and  proposals  have 
been  made  that  the  State  should  become  the  farmers’  landlord  as 
well.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  Farmers  of  1911 
examined,  as  its  Report  tells  us,  “witnesses  nominated  by  the 
most  important  agricultural  organisations,  representing  the  views 
of  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  community.”  Now  these  highly 
representative  farmers  expressed  practically  unanimously  an 
absolute  horror  of  the  idea  of  becoming  tenants  under  a  public 
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department.  They  advocated  State-aided  purchase  of  their  farms 
as  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  them  stated  that  ownership  would 
lead  to  better  and  more  thorough  cultivation,  and  to  the  increased 
employment  of  labour  upon  the  land.  Mr.  Samuel  Kidner, 
attending  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  said, 
for  instance  :  “I  am  not  very  anxious  to  occupy  a  farm  under 
Government  officials.  I  find  that  if  one  has  any  difference  upon 
any  point,  a  Government  department  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
place  to  which  to  go  for  any  redress.  There  is  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  unreasonable  red  tape  as  soon  as  you  deal  with  a 
Government  department.  Large  estates  are  open  to  public 
criticism.” 

So  strongly  were  the  representative  farmers  opposed  to  the 
Ijiberal  land  policy  of  tenancy  under  a  public  authority,  and  so 
unanimously  were  they  in  favour  of  ownership,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  disavowing  the  Government  and  its  policy,  reported 
unanimously  ;  — 

“  Of  all  the  remedies  which  were  advanced  by  the  witnesses  which  came 
before  the  Committee  to  alleviate  the  grievances  under  which  the  tenant 
farmer  was  alleged  to  be  suffering,  none  was  advocated  so  strongly  as  the 
scheme  by  which  the  tenant  should  be  enabled  to  purchase  his  farm  by 
the  advance  of  money  by  the  State.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
main  thing  which  the  tenant  farmers  desire  is  to  be  able  to  remain  on 
their  farms,  and  it  is  usually  when  a  farmer  is  unable  to  remain  as  a 
tenant,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  estates,  that  he  desires  to  become  an 
occupying  owner.  There  is  little  desire  for  ownership  in  itself,  and  it  is 
only  advocated  as  an  alternative  to  being  turned  out  of  his  home.” 

The  Departmental  Committee  unanimously  recommended  “  that 
a  scheme  of  State-aided  purchase  should  be  instituted  on  the  lines 
of  Sir  Edward  Holden’s  scheme.”  Thus  the  land  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Government  was  condemned  by  its  own  Committee,  whilst 
the  Unionist  land  policy  was  recommended  by  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  desire  of  the  British  farmers  to  remain 
tenants  under  their  old  landlords  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The 
Liberal  party  is  pledged  to  a  policy  which  must  lead  to  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  large  landed  estates.  The  old  land  system  is 
bound  to  disappear,  and  an  alternative  system  must  be  found. 
The  question  is  only  whether  the  present  land  system  will  be 
replaced  by  a  Socialistic  land  system,  desired  by  Eadical  and 
Socialist  agitators,  or  by  an  individualistic  system,  by  the  creation 
of  freeholds,  desired  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Liberal  party  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  land  purchase 
made  by  its  own  Committee.  Instead  it  has  continued  its 
campaign  of  denunciation  and  vituperation  against  the  great 
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landlords,  and  has  renewed  its  promise  of  despoiling  them  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  votes  of  townsmen  ignorant  of  British  rural 
conditions.  Striving  to  tax  the  landlords  out  of  their  land,  merely 
in  order  to  gain  votes  in  the  towns,  the  Liberal  politicians  are 
taxing  the  British  farmers  out  of  their  farms  and  homes,  driving 
many  of  them  across  the  ocean,  and  increasing  the  general  flight 
from  the  country.  Liberal  policy  which,  during  sixty  years,  has 
done  all  the  injury  it  could  to  our  agriculture,  threatens  to  make 
its  ruin  irretrievable.  I  believe  that  the  present  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  pursue  its  reckless  course  much  longer.  Its 
purely  destructive  activity  is  visibly  coming  to  an  end,  and  before 
long  a  Unionist  Government  will  carry  out  that  policy  to  which 
it  is  pledged,  which  has  proved  successful  in  all  countries,  and 
which  is  desired  by  the  British  farmers  themselves.  It  will  place 
agriculture  on  a  freehold  basis.  Tariff  Reform  and  Land  Reform 
will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  latter  is  as  important  as  the  former. 

POLITICUS. 


THACKEEAY’S  “PUNCH ’’-TABLE  TALK. 


The  history  of  Thackeray’s  connection  with  Punch  is  well 
known.  He  began  to  contribute  in  1842,  when  he  was  thirtv- 
one,  the  paper  having  been  founded  in  1841 ;  he  joined  the  staff 
at  the  end  of  1843  and  remained  actively  upon  it  for  eight  years, 
contributing,  among  other  things,  the  Snob  papers,  many  of  the 
ballads  (including  that  famous  warm-hearted  one  in  praise  of  the 
Punch  Table  itself,  “The  Mahogany  Tree’’),  and  a  variety  ol 
other  matter,  even  to  satirical  art  criticism.  He  left  the  inner 
staff,  owing  to  differences  into  w'hich  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
here,  in  1851,  but  continued  to  WTite  occasionally  until  1854. 
Yet  although  Thackeray  ceased  to  write  then,  he  did  not  sever 
his  social  connection  with  the  paper,  frequently  joining  his  old 
friends  at  the  Table  at  the  weekly  dinner  till  within  a  few  days 
of  his  premature  death,  and  often  either  suggesting  the  cartoon 
or  materially  assisting  it. 

In  1858  a  new  recruit  came  to  the  paper  in  the  person  of  Henry 
Silver,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  thirty,  to  take  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Douglas  Jerrold  in  1857,  and  Silver  kept  a  record 
of  each  dinner  that  he  attended  and  the  best  things  said  there 
for  twelve  years,  until,  in  1870,  he  retired. 

Silver  died  in  1910,  leaving  a  seven-figure  fortune,  which  the 
papers  were  so  tactless  as  to  describe  as  that  “of  a  Pwich  con¬ 
tributor,’’  but  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  did  not  represent  his 
earnings  as  a  comic  journalist,  and  leaving  also,  to  the  proprietors 
of  Punch,  a  large  collection  of  original  drawings  by  Leech, 
Tenniel,  Keene,  and  other  of  the  paper’s  artists,  together  with 
his  Dinner  Diary.  It  is  this  Diary  which  now  lies  before  me  and 
yields  the  present  crop  of  Thackerayana ,  w’hich,  if  not  of  the 
highest  value,  has  an  interest  inseparable  from  any  words  spoken 
by  that  shrewd  and  benignant  great  man  at  his  ease  among 
colleagues  whom  he  trusted. 

Before,  how'ever,  we  come  to  the  Diary  proper,  it  w'ould  be 
well  to  survey  the  staff  in  the  year  1858,  when  Silver  began  to 
take  notes.  The  editor  was  Mark  Lemon,  the  corpulent  and 
genial,  who  had  controlled  it  from  the  first  number — July  17th, 
1841 — and  who  must  alw'ays  be  considered  its  father.  At  any 
rate — be  the  “onlie  begetter’’  w’ho  it  may,  and  there  is  a  certain 
mystery  surrounding  its  birth — it  was  Mark  Lemon’s  personality 
which,  more  than  anyone’s,  determined  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Punch,  and  is  still  potent.  In  1858  Mark  was  forty -nine,  with 
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twelve  years  of  life  before  him,  and  this  Diary  reveals  him  in  a 
very  pleasant  light  as  a  simple,  jovial,  kindly,  philanthropic, 
busy  man  of  the  world,  and  a  very  devoted  husband  and  father. 

It  is  evident  also  that  he  had  much  tact.  His  contributions  to 
the  conversation  are  chiefly  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Punch,  of  the  Stage,  and  so  forth;  but  he  says  a  few  good  and 
many  sound  and  serious  things,  and  occasionally  brings  stories 
of  his  children,  as  when  he  tells  of  one  of  his  little  girls  replying 
to  her  sister  who  wished  to  keep  her  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
“Let  me  go  in;  I’ve  as  much  parlour  blood  as  you.” 

Next  to  Lemon  in  authority  and  resourcefulness  was  his 
deputy,  Shirley  Brooks,  whom  the  Diary  shows  us  to  have  been  a 
less  simple  soul  than  Mark — very  ready  with  anecdotes,  puns, 
witty  criticisms,  improvised  burlesques,  and  good  suggestions  for 
cartoons,  a  viveur  and  a  good  deal  of  a  cynic.  Brooks  was  then 
forty-two,  and  had  been  on  Punch  only  seven  years.  Like 
Lemon,  he  was  a  very  versatile  and  industrious  man  and  could 
turn  his  ready  pen  and  astounding  memory  to  anything.  But 
neither  was  more  than  a  journalist  :  nothing  that  they  wrote 
lived  after  them.  Shirley  Brooks  is  for  the  most  part  a  brilliant 
commentator,  interjecting  single  remarks ;  but  he  has  stories, 
too,  a  little  sardonic  or  destructive  as  a  rule,  as  w'hen  he  tells  of 
the  Yankee  who  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  bring  their  children 
to  see  him  hanged.  ‘‘What  a  shame!  ”  she  replied  :  ‘‘just  like 
you— never  letting  them  have  any  pleasure.”  Brooks  had  many 
interests,  and  one  week  wTites  off  to  Augustus  Egg,  the  artist,  a 
suggestion  for  a  picture  ;  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  night  rambles 
putting  pennies  in  beggar-boys’  hands  as  they  lay  asleep  on 
doorsteps.  If  this  was  not  worked  upon,  it  should  be. 

Shirley  Brooks  was  to  succeed  Mark  as  editor  in  1870,  and  Tom 
Taylor  was  to  succeed  Shirley  in  1874.  Tom  Taylor  in  1858  was 
forty-one  and  had  been  on  Punch  since  1844.  He  was  less 
nimble  in  fancy  than  Mark  or  Shirley  but  was  more  solidly 
grounded  than  either,  and  not  only  was  known  by  his  dramas  and 
adaptations,  but  had  been  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  London  University  and  was  art  critic  of  The  Times.  He, 
like  Lemon ,  is  chiefly  reminiscent  and  brings  accounts  of  dinners 
he  has  attended  and  men  he  has  met.  But  he  has  a  few  stories, 
one  of  which  is  of  a  child  asking  to  be  allowed  to  wear  his  drum 
while  saying  his  prayers  if  he  promises  not  to 'think  of  it. 

An  older  hand  on  the  paper  than  Taylor  was  Horace  Mayhew, 
brother  of  Henry  Mayhew,  who  had  been  in  at  the  birth  wdth 
Mark  Lemon,  but  was  now  living  in  Germany  and  devoting  his 
time  to  the  literature  of  philanthropy.  In  1858  Horace  was 
forty-two  and  had  just  come  into  money,  which  enabled  him  to 
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take  life  easily  and  treat  his  Punch  duties  rather  lightly.  He 
was  known  as  “  Ponny  ” — supposed  by  Silver  to  be  derived  from 
Pony,  May  hew  having  acted  as  Mark  Lemon’s  pony,  or  sub¬ 
editor,  for  some  years.  He  could  be  argumentative  and  provoca¬ 
tive,  but  that  was  when  he  had  dined  particularly  well.  One 
of  the  neatest  puns  in  the  book  in  his.  Percival  Leigh  had  been 
to  Southampton,  where  he  played  skittles  in  an  alley  decorated 
w’ith  portraits  of  the  Muses.  “The  motto,’’  said  iMayhew, 
“should  be  ‘  Descend,  ye  Nine.’  ” 

Percival  Leigh,  known  as  the  “Professor,”  was  trained  for  a 
doctor,  and  at  Bart.’s  had  had  as  fellow-students  Leech,  Albert 
Smith,  and  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  all  on  the  staff  of  Punch  in  their 
time.  Leigh  joined  the  paper  soon  after  it  started  in  1811.  In 
1858  he  was  forty-five,  and  he  lived  until  1889.  The  Diary  makes 
him  a  rather  precise,  if  not  dull,  talker,  and  fond  of  serious  dis¬ 
cussion.  Leigh  and  Leech  were  not  only  old  friends,  but  they 
had  collaborated,  before  Punch  was  started,  on  the  Comic  English 
Grammar  and  The  Children  of  the  Mobility. 

Next,  the  two  artists,  for  there  were  but  two  on  the  Table  in 
1858.  Chief  of  these  was  John  Leech,  who,  born  in  1817,  had 
been  at  Charterhouse  with  Thackeray  (although  much  his  junior). 
He  joined  Punch  when  it  was  three  w’eeks  old,  and  was  its 
greatest  draughtsman  for  many  years.  He  was  now  forty-one, 
too  near  the  end  of  his  short  life  and  beginning  to  be  the  victim  of 
those  street  noises  w’hich  accelerated  that  end.  The  Diary  shows 
him  to  have  been  less  genial  and  tolerant  in  conversation  than 
with  his  pencil ;  but  he  w^as  of  the  greatest  use  in  discussing  the 
cartoons,  although  it  was  urged  against  him  that  his  disapproval 
of  .suggestions  was  too  drastic  :  a  “juggernaut,”  Keene  later  called 
him.  Leech’s  conversation  is  largely  critical,  but  he  has  stories 
now  and  then,  very  much  in  the  vein  of  his  social  jokes  in  the 
paper.  One,  for  example,  is  of  a  little  girl  who  was  asked  why 
she  was  so  affectionate  to  her  aunt,  almost  more  so  than  to  her 
mother,  and  replied,  “0  mamma,  of  course  I  love  you  best,  but 
then  I  must  be  civil  to  aunt  because  she  spreads  the  jam.” 

Next  to  Leech,  John  Tenniel,  the  only  member  of  the  staff 
at  that  time  w^ho  is  still  living.  Sir  John  joined  Punch  in  1850, 
and  left  to  pass  into  honourable  retirement  in  1900.  He  is  now 
(1912)  in  his  ninety-third  year.  The  Diary  records  few  of  his 
remarks,  but  shows  him  to  have  made  excellent  suggestions  for 
pictures.  He  and  Leech  hunted  together  a  good  deal. 

The  proprietors  were  William  Bradbury,  grandfather  of  one  of 
the  present  heads  of  the  firm,  and  Frederick,  or  “Pater,”  Evans, 
whose  daughter  married  Charles  Dickens  the  younger.  There  is 
no  Evans  in  the  business  to-day. 
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As  to  Silver  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  modest, 
quietly-observant  young  man,  with  a  useful  knack  of  writing 
whatever  was  wanted  on  the  rather  more  substantial  side — such 
as  theatrical  notices,  and  so  forth.  His  chief  contribution  to 
the  paper  was  a  Comic  History  of  Costume,  illustrated  by  Tenniel. 

Such,  then,  was  the  staff  of  Punch  in  1858  when  Silver’s  Diary 
begins ;  but  it  is  with  these  men  only  in  relation  to  Thackeray 
that  we  are  concerned.  The  Diary  records  many  amusing  things 
said  by  them;  but  for  the  most  part  these  are  anecdotes,  puns, 
and  repeated  jests.  Able  as  they  were,  and,  collectively,  powerful 
as  they  were,  each  is  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh. 

In  1858  Thackeray  was  forty-seven,  and  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair,  Pendennis,  Esmond,  and  The  Newcomes.  The  Virginians 
was  now  appearing  serially.  He  had  still  to  become  editor  of 
the  Cornhill  and  to  write  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  In  the 
summer  of  1858  the  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Edmund  Yates  had 
begun  and  was  still  in  progress.  Yates  had  written  in  a  periodical 
an  account  of  Thackeray,  which  Thackeray  thought  not  only 
unjust  but  too  personal.  Thackeray  also  thought  that  only  by 
being  a  member  of  the  same  club  (the  Garrick)  as  himself  could 
Yates  have  obtained  some  of  his  data,  and  he  therefore  demanded 
Yates’s  expulsion.  Dickens  took  Yates’s  side,  and  the  Punch 
men  naturally  took  Thackeray’s;  hence,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
regrettable  hostility  to  Dickens  which  continually  appears  in  the 
Diary,  but  of  which  I  say  little  or  nothing.  Eather  does  one 
remember,  and  again  remember,  w’hat  each  man  said  of  the  other 
in  moments  of  calm  detachment,  and  particularly  Thackeray’s 
tribute  to  Boz  :  “I  may  quarrel  wdth  Mr.  Dickens’s  art  a  thousand 
times ;  I  delight  and  wonder  at  his  genius ;  I  recognise  in  it — I 
speak  with  awe  and  reverence — a  commission  from  that  Divine 
Beneficence  whose  blessed  task  w’e  know  it  will  be  one  day  to 
wipe  every  tear  from  every  eye.  Thankfully,  I  take  my  share 
of  the  feast  of  love  and  kindness  which  this  gentle  and  generous 
and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
I  take  and  enjoy  my  share,  and  say  a  Benediction  for  the  meal.” 
The  situation  was  not  made  less  difficult  by  the  circumstances 
that  Mark  Lemon  and  Dickens  had  been  close  friends,  and  Evans 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Charles  Dickens,  junior.  Also  that 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  after  having  been  Dickens’s  publishers, 
were  just  about  starting  a  rival  to  All  the  Year  Round,  called 
Once  a  Week. 

We  meet  Thackeray  at  the  Table  first  on  October  21st,  1858, 
the  dinner  being  at  the  Bedford  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  he  is  at 
once  kind  to  Silver  and  takes  champagne  with  him.  To  have 
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been  at  Charterhouse  was  a  main  road  to  the  heart  both  of  ^ 
Thackeray  and  Leech.  Thackeray  “makes  a  cheese  Devil  to  ^ 

wind  up  with.  Talks  of  Mackay  [Charles  Mackay,  the  song  * 

writer,  now  forgotten]  and  his  liking  for  Kitawba  wine ;  and  savs  i 
his  poetry  is  like  it — sparkling  but  not  so  creamy  as  Moore’s  I 

champagne  or  so  sound  as  Scott’s  claret.  Brooks  makes  some  t 

references  to  the  Hoggarty  Diamond,  whereat  Thackeray  dial- 
lenges  him  to  champagne  and  inquires  after  his  health  and  I 

family’s.  Thackeray  says  that  Leech  has  the  best  beer  and  I 

claret  in  London.  Wishes  for  a  cottage,  like  Macready’s,  the  I 

walls  hung  with  caricatures  and  cuts  from  Punch  :  there  would 
he  end  his  days.” 

On  December  15th,  1858,  it  is  discovered  that  an  article  in  a 
preceding  number,  entitled  “A  Hall  of  Dazzling  Light,”  describ¬ 
ing  P^vans’s  rooms  under  the  name  of  “Bivins’s,”  was  by  Charles 
Dickens,  junior,  and  is  voted  an  imitation  of  Sala,  and  Thackeray 
describes  Sala’s  style  as  “Dickens  and  water.”  The  name  of 
Sala,  I  may  say,  often  crops  up  in  these  pages,  and  always  leads 
to  an  argument  as  to  how  clever  he  is.  One  or  two  of  the  staff 
seem  to  have  been  a  little  envious  of  his  gifts  and  success.  ‘ 

On  December  22nd,  1858,  we  find  a  guest  at  the  table— Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  the  great  gardener  and  builder  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  who  was  always  welcome.  “Plain-spoken  man,”  says 
Silver,  “and  drops  an  H  occasionally;  but  clearly  a  clear  head, 
and  not  a  bit  stuck  up.”  Sir  Joseph  confesses  to  having  drunk 
in  his  time  “enough  champagne  to  wine  the  road  from  St.  Paul’s 
to  Hammersmith.”  ^ 

On  January  19th,  1859,  “Leech  applauds  the  Saturday  Bevieic 
for  cutting  up  Jerrold.”  Mark  Lemon  defends  him,  and  in 
parting  says  to  Silver,  “I  don’t  like  to  hear  him  ill-spoken  of: 
he  was  always  kind  to  young  men  and  gave  them  a  helping  hand.” 
Among  the  stories  of  Jerrold,  a  few  of  which  are  recalled  when¬ 
ever  his  name  is  mentioned  at  the  Table,  is  his  reply  to  someone 
who  said  that  when  Thackeray  was  in  Borne  they  tried  to  make 
a  Roman  of  him  :  “  They  should  have  begun  with  his  nose.” 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  Thackeray’s  nose  was  broken  when 
he  was  at  Charterhouse,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
that  is  why  he  gave  Titmarsh  the  Christian  names  of  Michael 
Angelo,  w'ho  also  had  this  disfiguration.  Thackeray  and  Jerrold 
seem  not  to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms.  One  reason  given 
by  Henry  Silver  is  that  the  sight  of  Jerrold  eating  peas  with  a 
knife  got  on  Thackeray’s  nerves. 

Thackeray  comes  in  again  on  January  26th,  and  at  the  table 
receives  and  corrects  a  Virginians  proof.  He  tells  Silver  it  will 
inform  him  of  the  name  of  the  headmaster  at  Charterhouse  a 
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hundred  years  ago — Dr.  Crucius.  Owns  to  having  been  flogged, 
and  says  it  “hurt  like  hell.’’ 

On  February  10th  there  is  talk  of  books.  Shirley  wonders  if 
reading  books  which  one  hasn’t  time  to  read  on  earth  will  form 
one  of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Thackeray  says  that  a  man  who 
produces  cannot  hope  to  read  much.  He  then  describes  a  German 
pianist  guest  of  his  who  threw  his  best  cigars  on  the  fire,  saying, 
“We  pay  duppence  for  a  zigar  like  zis  at  Brussels.’’ 

On  March  2nd  Thackeray  is  present  to  eat  a  haunch  of  venison, 
but  has  to  leave  at  nine  to  “go  to  a  tea-fight  at  the  Bishop  of 
London’s.”  Thus  do  the  gods  interfere.  But  before  he  goes  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  “laugh  consumedly  ”  at  a  joke  of  Shirley 
Brooks  which  I  cannot  possibly  print,  and  to  make  a  few  kindred 
ones  himself,  and  to  say  to  Silver,  “I  went  to  Charterhouse  the 
other  day.  Hadn’t  seen  School  come  out  since  I  left.  I  saw 
one  little  fellow  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  a  tear  on  his 
cheek  and  two  little  cronies  with  their  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
I  knew  what  had  happened  and  how’  they’d  take  him  away  and 
make  him  show  his  cuts.”  Mr.  Spielmann,  in  his  History  of 
Punch  quotes  nearly  the  whole  of  this  entry  :  the  only  extract 
from  the  Diary  that  has  previously  been  made. 

There  is  then  a  long  interval,  and  the  next  dinner  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  is  January  18th,  1860,  when  the  news  is  brought  that 
80,000  of  the  first  number  of  Cornhill  under  Thackeray’s  editor¬ 
ship  have  been  sold. 

On  February  1st,  1860,  Leech  tells  of  treating  his  little  girl 
to  a  shillingsworth  of  Punch  and  Judy.  “Doorsteps  and  pave¬ 
ment  instantly  crammed.  Where  do  the  children  come  from?” 
Considering  how  Leech  suffered  from  street-organs,  this  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  itinerant  entertainers  was  very  brave  and  good  of 
him.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  time  when  he  was  in  a  debtors’ 
prison.  He  once  saw  “a  few  boys  having  a  holiday — being  taken 
to  see  a  gentleman  arrested.”  Percival  Leigh  sold  lithographed 
caricatures  for  him.  “Used  to  kiss  female  prisoners  through  the 
bars.” 

On  February  8th,  1860,  we  have  the  dehut  at  the  Table  of 
Charles  Keene.  Keene  was  then  forty-six,  had  drawn  for  Punch 
since  1851,  and  was  destined  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  paper  for 
thirty-one  years.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  present,  and  Mark 
Lemon,  w^hen  he  asked  him  to  champagne,  was  accused  of 
“fawning  on  the  aristocracy.” 

On  February  15th,  Thackeray  appears  again,  and  the  guest  of 
the  evening  is  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  afterwards  Dean 
Hole,  and  the  famous  rose-grower.  Thackeray  had  received  .-£50 
for  a  lecture  at  Liverpool,  and  put  it  into  ten  dozen  of  port. 
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“Laid  in  200  dozen  of  claret  last  year  at  £5”  After  dinner  he 
goes  first  to  the  Geographical  Society’s  and  then  to  Lord 
Cockburn’s,  the  Chief  Justice. 

On  March  14th  there  is  talk  of  Samuel  Eogers.  Leech  calls 
him  roundly  a  humbug,  but  Tom  Taylor  denies  this.  He  tells  of 
dining  with  Eogers  and  Old  Maltby — “petit  diner  et  pas  d’erreur 
— 3  smelts  for  fish  and  all  on  that  scale,”  and  goes  on  to  imitate 
Eogers’  toothless  voice  saying,  “I’m  an  old  man  and  have  a  small 
voice  ;  and  if  I  don’t  say  ill-natured  things  sometimes,  I  shouldn’t 
be  listened  to.”  Also  tells  of  Eogers  telling  Maltby  that  some¬ 
body  actually  asked  if  his  name  was  Eogers.  “Well,  and  wasn’t 
it?”  replied  Maltby,  obliviously  repeating  the  offence.  This,  by 
the  way,  was  William  Maltby  (1763-1854),  the  librarian  of  the 
London  Institution  for  many  years,  and  the  life-long  friend  of  the 
banker-poet. 

On  April  11th,  1860,  Thackeray,  having  got  rid  of  No.  5  of  the 
Cornhill,  is  thinking  of  running  over  to  Paris  for  a  day  or  so. 
“He  gives  kudos  to  Gryll  Grange  by  Peacock.  Written  by  a 
gentleman,  he  says.  Adds  later  that  he  would  like  to  have  four 
sheets  a  year  to  write  and  no  more.”  Then,  “he  would  write 
such  letters  to  ladies.”  Thackeray  writes  a  poetical  inscription 
in  The  Virginians  to  Peter  Eackham  (a  financial  friend  of 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  who  was  present  at  the  dinners  now  and 
then),  but  Silver  gives  only  this  :  — 


“ . different  opinions 

....  about  The  Virgmians. 

Accept  the  book,  dear  friend,  and  if  you  find  it 
Pleasant  to  read  ...  I  hope  you’ll  bind  it.” 

On  October  16th  Thackeray  was  not  present,  but  there  was 
talk  of  him.  Taylor  thought  him  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
mentally  as  well  as  from  almost  constant  pain.  Leigh  likens  him 
to  Swift — “despises  Vanity  Fair  [the  place,  not  the  book]  and 
despises  himself  for  taking  pleasure  in  it.”  Lemon  tells  of 
Thackeray  at  a  dinner  given  to  Dickens  when  John  Forster,  with 
whom  Thackeray  was  on  very  bad  terms,  said,  “Here  are  our 
two  greatest  writers.  One  extracts  good  from  evil  and  the  other 
finds  evil  in  everything  that’s  good.”  Thackeray,  I  may  say,  was 
subject  for  years  to  spasms  w'hich  caused  him  both  pain  and 
anxiety. 

On  October  30th  the  staff  discuss  schoolboy  ethics.  Tom 
Taylor  holds  that  everyone  has  stolen  when  a  boy.  He  himself 
stole  his  schoolmaster’s  apples.  Leech  is  indignant  and  says, 
“God  forbid  my  boy  should  steal.”  Taylor  tells  of  Sala  leaving 
lodgings  at  Erith  suddenly  after  ordering  a  beef-steak  pudding 
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for  dinner  and  returning  six  months  later  with  the  remark,  “Is 
that  pudding  boiled  yet?” 

On  November  6th  Thackeray  is  present  again  and  quotes  these 
lines  as  a  sample  of  rhythmical  ingenuity,  but  they  cannot,  I  feel, 
be  correctly  quoted  by  Silver 

“Let  some  intelligent  officer  be  sent  to  the  front; 

Hardman,  step  forward,  said  Sir  Hussey  Vivien,  K.C.B.,  and  bear 
the  battle’s  brunt.” 

In  a  conversation  on  the  theme  which  great  man  of  the  past  one 
would  soonest  meet.  Brooks,  Leigh,  and  Silver  say  Dr.  Johnson, 
but  Thackeray  chooses  Scott  :  “that  dear  old  Sir  Walter.”  He 
adds  that  Byron  was  a  “raffish  snob.” 

On  November  20th  Thackeray  is  troubled  by  a  little  coolness 
show’n  him  by  one  of  Dickens’s  children.  “Let  fathers  hate  each 
other  like  hell,  but  why  need  their  children  quarrel?”  he  says. 
He  denies  that  it  is  natural  for  rival  writers  to  be  enemies.  He 
calls  Tennyson  “the  greatest  man  of  the  age  :  has  thrown  the 
quoit  furthest.”  Brooks  thereupon  remarks  that  Vanity  Fair 
ranks  higher  than  anything  of  Tennyson’s,  and  asks,  “Would 
you  change  your  reputation  for  his?”  “Yes,”  says  Thackeray; 
but  is  not  believed.  Scott  as  a  poet  then  crops  up  and  is  praised 
for  stirring  the  blood.  “But,”  says  Thackeray,  “I  don’t  want 
to  have  my  blood  stirred”;  and  afterwards,  “Thank  God  that 
the  world  is  wide  and  tastes  are  various,  and  whatever  mental 
food  be  offered  there  are  sure  to  be  customers.” 

On  December  4th  Thackeray  tells  of  his  mother-in-law  giving 
him  claret  d  six  sous,  and  now  drinking  wine  of  his  at  seven 
shillings  a  bottle.  His  daughters,  too,  are  “terribly  matured  in 
their  taste.” 

On  December  11th  he  remarks  to  Leech,  “How  happy  we  were 
this  day  forty  years  ago,  breaking  up  at  Charterhouse !  ” 
Eemembers  Leech  at  six-and-a-half  in  his  form  :  Master  Bush 
just  like  him.  Leech  tells  how  he  has  been  “coaling  the  w^aits” 
from,  his  bedroom  window,  and  says  he  would  like  £1,000  and  a 
country  life.  “Couldn’t  do  it,”  says  Thackeray.  Dickens, 
someone  says,  made  £10,000  by  his  readings  in  1860.  Thackeray 
says  he  made  only  half  that  altogether,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
Leech  should  read  publicly  the  lines  under  his  drawings. 

The  following  week — December  18th,  1861 — the  prevailing 
topic  is  the  death  of  Prince  Albert.  Someone  says  that  Sala 
has  received  £100  from  Smith  and  Elder  for  a  trip  to  Genoa  to 
make  a  Cornhill  article,  and  Thackeray  adds  that  it  is  for  the 
“Genoa-wary  number,”  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  outrageous 
puns  of  his  that  I  have  omitted. 

On  January  8th,  1862,  Shirley  Brooks  tells  how  he  once  danced 
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with  Grisi ;  “like  waltzing  with  a  whirlwind.”  Thackeray  and 
Leech  recall  old  Charterhouse  songs. 

On  January  15th  Leech  describes  Manning’s  execution,  which 
he  saw,  and  tells  of  Calcraft  the  hangman  saying  of  a  hanging, 
“No,  sir,  I  wasn’t  altogether  pleased  with  it.” 

On  January  29th  Brooks  tells  of  Eossini’s  being  sent  for  to 
Louis  Napoleon’s  box  and  apologising  for  his  frock  coat.  “No 
need  of  etiquette  between  sovereigns,”  was  the  reply. 

On  February  5th  Silver  is  asked  by  Thackeray  if  he  recognises 
his  daughter  in  the  person  of  a  pine-apple  from  Pernambuco— 
“Pinus  Silvae  filia  nobilis,” 

On  February  19th  there  is  talk  of  Bill  Jerrold.  “He  writes 
w’ell  and  looks  w’ell,”  says  Thackeray.  “But  his  plays  have  all 
been  damned,”  says  someone.  “Yes,  he’s  a  damned  clever 
fellow',”  says  Thackeray  ;  “now  I  could  never  get  a  play  damned.”  i 

On  February  26th,  1862,  Mark  Lemon  tells  that  he  once 
dreamed  a  play,  sprang  up  and  sketched  it,  and  got  ^100  and  a 
violent  cold.  Keene  says  that  he  often  dreams  usable  Punch 
jokes.  “Thackeray  tells  of  how  he  went  to  Bristol  as  a  boy  with  J 
his  father,  the  General,  and  his  mother  with  her  diamonds,  and 
they  went  gorgeously  to  the  play.  And  next  time  he  went  he 
was  an  actor  himself,  lecturing  on  the  Georges.”  “Leech  piteous 
in  his  complaints  of  the  organ  men.  ‘  Got  up  twice  the  other 
night  to  send  them  aw'ay.  They’re  killing  me.  The  only  way  to 
get  sleep  is  to  get  into  a  train  and  give  the  guard  half-a-crown 
to  keep  the  door  locked.  Silver  laughs  and  Tenniel  laughs,  but 
it’s  no  joke  indeed.’  ” 

On  March  5th  Leech  says  something  lenient  about  Mormonism. 
“Aha  !  ”  Thackeray  replies,  “I  dine  with  you  sometimes,  and  can 
tell  your  horrid  thought.  I’ll  be  your  haunting  demon.”  Later 
Shirley  quotes  from  The  Shabby  Genteel  Story  the  saying  that 
somebody  spoke  so  satirically  that  nobody  could  understand  him. 
“Bless  you.  Brooks!”  says  Thackeray. 

The  next  week,  March  12th,  Thackeray  brings  news.  He  has 
left  the  Cornhill.  Smith,  “a  noble,  generous  fellow,”  says  he, 
but  wished  to  have  a  co-editor  and  not  a  sub.  “Fact  is, 
Thackeray  doesn’t  do  editor’s  work,  which  is  to  read  and  judge, 
not  to  write.  .  .  .  Thackeray  has  built  his  house,  costing  T5,000, 
out  of  his  two  years’  savings,  nearly.  Leigh  tries  to  make  him 
hark  back — only  a  slight  difference  and  might  be  adjusted. 
Thackeray  says  Lucas  [editor  of  Once  a  TFeek]  pitched  into  him 
for  trying  to  get  Once  a  Week  artists  to  work  for  Cornhill. 
Keene  refused.  Thackerav  thinks  Free  Trade  is  the  right  policy 
in  literature  and  art.  ]\Ian  takes  his  work  where  he’s  best  paid 
for  it.  Thackeray  likes  his  Lovel  the  Widower  and  Smith 
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doesn’t.  Acted  it  at  Kensington  the  other  night — his  daughter 
Minnie  good,  and  Morgan  John  O’C.  as  footman.”  Mark  Lemon 
then  discourses  of  editorship  and  says  that  Thackeray’s  name  made 
Cornhill,  but  Thackeray  says  it  was  made  by  Trollope’s  serial, 
Framley  Parsonage. 

Later  Thackeray  says  that  John  Forster  cuts  him,  but  “he 
can’t  be  savage  because  it  was  Forster  who  brought  Dr.  Eliotson 
to  him  and  saved  his  life.”  Envying  Brooks  his  ready  pen, 
Thackeray  says  it  takes  him  “two  days  to  think  of  a  Roundabout 
and  one  day  to  write  it.  Writes  best  out  of  his  house  :  anywhere 
except  at  home.”  Elsewhere  Silver  says  that  Thackeray  writes 
currente  calaino  and  hardly  makes  a  correction.  Dickens,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  re-writes  with  interlineations. 

On  April  9th,  Leech  disapproves  of  Frith’s  “Derby  Day.” 
“Not  a  bit  like  life.  Swell  in  black  cloth  trousers  !  Says  a  man 
should  like  horses  to  paint  them.” 

On  July  9th  Thackeray  has  the  staff  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
new  house  at  Palace  Green;  Lucas,  of  Once  a  Week,  and  a 
nameless  young  man,  a  friend  of  the  family,  being  also  present. 
Thackeray’s  spoons  are  much  admired,  especially  a  Dutch  one, 
with  a  chain  on  a  leg,  which  he  bought  for  T4  at  The  Hague  and 
saw  one  like  it  in  the  Strand  marked  £12.  “Gilt  foliated  mirror 
frame,  £30,  very  handsome,”  Silver  records.  “Queer  old  pictures 
—Dutch  fighting  piece — portraits,  Ac.”  Thackeray  says  they 
were  all  “made  out  of  his  inkstand”;  and  adds  that  when  he 
married  he  and  his  wife  looked  at  a  house  in  Brunswick  Square 
and  found  it  too  dear — £80. 

On  July  16th  Lemon  tells  of  a  French  duellist  shooting  a  young 
Englishman  after  1814.  An  Englishman  in  the  green-room 
hearing  the  story  goes  out  and  returns  in  three  days  saying, 
‘T’ve  shot  that  Frenchman.”  Thackeray  says  he  met  the 
Englishman  in  Paris.  (Silver  queries  if  it  were  Captain  Gronow\) 

On  September  18th  Thackeray  is  “brimming  with  bad  Jokes,” 
but  none  are  quoted. 

On  September  24th  Mark  Lemon  “talks  of  pawnbrokers  dining 
together  and  pledging  one  another.”  The  Telegraph  has  an¬ 
nounced  in  its  fashion  columns  that  “Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr. 
Leech  and  the  remainder  of  the  Eothschild  family  ”  are  at  Folke¬ 
stone,  and  this  leads  to  much  chaff. 

On  October  8th  Thackeray  says  Mrs.  Yates  (nee  Elizabeth 
Brunton,  the  actress,  and  his  enemy’s  mother)  w'as  his  “boyish 
love.”  Talks  of  old  farces,  &c.  Mark  Lemon  says  that  Punch 
was  never  so  prosperous  as  now,  in  spite  of  the  plagiary  of 
“Flinch,”  as  Thackeray  calls  Fun.  Keene  thinks  that  Punch 
some  day  will  be  drawn  with  a  nimbus — St.  Punch. 
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On  October  29th  there  is  a  discussion  on  life  and  its  pleasures 
Mark  says  that  duties  are  worth  living  for.  There  is  more  happi- 
ness  in  helping  others  than  in  living  for  oneself.  Brooks  denies 
this.  “Thackeray  says  that  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed  (as 
he  thought)  he  was  perfectly  content  and  happy.  He  is  not 
deterred  from  wrong-doing  by  fear  of  a  future  state,  but  by 
feelings  of  present  disgrace  and  dishonour.”  Later  Thackerav 
“tells  how  Forster  was  annoyed  hy  his  hit  at  him  in  Esmond  a”s 
‘  Mr.  Addison’s  man,’  Dickens  being  Mr.  Addison.” 

On  November  26th  Thackeray  says  “he  feels  a  sort  of  aTopyi) 
[natural  affection]  when  he  reads  his  daughter  [now  Lady 
Kitchie]’s  Story  of  Elizabeth.  She  has  all  my  better  parts  and 
none  of  my  worse.”  Brooks  admires  her  pure  English  and  likens 
her  to  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Thackeray  says  his 
feeling  is  shared  by  his  mother,  who  says  she  can’t  read  his  books 
— “As  many  others  do,”  he  adds.  Leech  sleeps  at  his  new  house 
at  Kensington  for  the  first  time  to-night.  (6  The  Terrace,  Ken¬ 
sington,  which  Silver  afterwards  took.  It  is  now  shops.)  After 
he  has  gone  Thackeray  “  writes  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  size  of 
a  threepenny  bit,  drawing  the  crown  and  3  in  centre  and  gives  it 
to  Mark  Lemon  with  lines  round  it — 

“Dear  friend,  I’ve  writ  this  little  page 
When  one  and  fifty  is  my  age,”  etc. 

In  walking  away,  I  talk  of  reading  John  Wilson’s  Life 
(Christopher  North)  and  admire  his  manliness  in  turning  to  work 
when  he  lost  all  his  fortune  :  also  his  thrashing  the  tinker,  &c. 
Thackeray  dissents.  Says  John  Wilson  did  nothing  worth  record 
and  the  effect  of  the  Life  on  him  [Thackeray]  was  to  make  him 
tell  his  daughters,  ‘  Mind,  no  biography’ — of  himself. 

On  April  1st,  1863,  Thackeray  says  he  writes  when  he  sits 
down  to  write ;  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  nose  to  the  desk  his  ideas 
come.  Later  he  defends  Colenso  and  denies  the  Creation  in  six 
days.  But  on  this  point,  as  we  shall  see,  he  changed  his  views. 
“Jonah  and  sun  standing  still  he  views  as  fables.” 

On  April  15th  Leech  tells  of  his  rushing  out  of  bed  to  silence 
what  he  thought  were  Volunteers  who  were  playing  in  a  public- 
house  near  by.  “We’re  Foresters,  sir,”  said  one.  “Then  why 
the  devil  don’t  you  go  and  play  in  a  forest?”  Leech  asked. 

On  May  27th,  1863,  Thackeray  says  that  he  once  told  his 
daughters  that  he  wished  they’d  take  the  Bear  at  Esher,  for  a 
home.  Breakfasting  at  Gladstone’s  recently,  he  met  an  American 
lawyer  and  thanked  him  for  a  Press  w^hich  had  warned  him  to 
change  his  investments. 

It  was  on  June  17th,  1863,  that  Sir  Francis  Burnand  ate  his 
first  dinner  as  a  member  of  the  Punch  staff,  on  which  he  was  to 
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remain  so  long,  succeeding  Tom  Taylor  as  editor  in  1880. 
Thackeray  was  not  present ;  but  on  June  24th  he  was,  and  very 
full  of  suggestions  for  a  cartoon  about  sweating  in  dressmakers’ 
workrooms.  Said  that  to  avoid  any  such  result  his  daughters 
always  ordered  their  dresses  a  month  in  advance. 

On  July  22nd,  1863,  the  staff  are  again  Thackeray’s  guests  at 
Palace  Green.  In  addition  to  Thackeray,  there  is  a  barrister 
cousin  from  Canada  named  Beacher,  and  a  Southern  American 
named  De  Leon,  who  had  described  blockade-running  in  CornhUl ; 
but  nothing  much  is  recorded  of  the  evening,  except  that  there 
was  turtle  soup,  turbot,  curried  lobster,  venison  pie,  cold  beef, 
jelly  bloaters,  and  ice  cream  after  cheese.  Thackeray  confessed 
to  a  fear  of  burglary  and  American  share  confiscations,  and  was 
demanding  .£100  for  each  Roundabout  in  consequence. 

On  August  12th  “the  old  Yates  row  crops  up,  and  Thackeray 
fires  at  Horace  May  hew  and  says,  ‘  Damn  it,  you  fellow^s  still 
seem  to  think  it  was  because  of  his  attack  on  my  nose  that  I 
fell  foul  of  him.  I  don’t  care  a  damn  for  my  nose.  He  imputed 
dishonourable  conduct  to  me,  and  for  that  I  got  him  kicked  out 
of  the  Garrick.’  ‘  With  your  strength  you  might  have  been 
more  generous,’  says  Horace,  and  Thackeray  blazes  up  and  finally 
bolts.” 

On  December  2nd  Thackeray  chaffs  Mark  Lemon  about  a 
mistake  in  his  novel  Wait  for  the  End,  when  he  makes  term- 
time  at  Cambridge  in  September.  Lemon  tells  them  that 
“Weaver”  in  the  novel  is  Webster  the  actor,  and  “Stella”  is 
Mrs.  Mellon.  Says  Mrs.  Mellon  often  used  to  come  to  him  and 
say,  “  ‘  I  think  So-and-so  should  have  those  lines  to  say  :  they’ll 
be  more  effective  so  than  if  I  say  them.’  Never  knew  any  other 
actor  to  do  this.  ‘  Rupert  Melville  ’  he  meant  for  Edmund  Kean, 
who  used  to  attend  ‘  The  Harp  ’  by  Drury  Lane  and  stand  20 
glasses  of  grog  to  poorer  actors,  many  of  whom  drank  themselves 
to  death.”  Later  the  Table  falls  again  upon  a  Colenso  discussion, 
Thackeray  contending  for  the  six  days  as  stated  by  the  actual 
Word  of  God. 

On  December  9th  Thackeray  is  late,  as  he  “could  not  resist  the 
tripe  at  the  Reform  Club.”  A  w'eek  later  he  is  present  again,  but 
for  the  last  time,  and  “pitches  into  Mayhew  because  his 
[Thackeray’s]  two  guineas  to  the  Julian  Patch  subscription  is 
entered  as  coming  from  Arthur  Pendennis.  Says  he  particularly 
begged  that  his  name  might  not  appear  :  ‘  They’ll  be  at  me  again, 
those  damned  penny-a-liners.’  Horace  explains,  and  says  the 
case  is  really  a  deserving  one.  ‘  Very  well,  then.  I’ll  give  you 
a  fiver  besides,  in  my  own  name,’  says  Thackeray.  Tells  also 
of  one  or  two  fellows  who  have  extracted  fivers  and  tenners  from 
him  at  his  house  and  at  his  Clubs  and  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
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Parks.  In  fact,  his  purse  is  never  safe.”  Again  Colenso  breaks 
in.  Thackeray  says,  “We  have  God’s  own  word  (in  His  com¬ 
mandments)  that  He  made  the  w’orld  in  six  days,  and  yet  geo¬ 
logists  tell  us  it  took  millions  of  years  to  make.  Quien  sabe?" 
and  these  are  his  last  recorded  w’ords  at  the  Punch  Table. 

Thackeray  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  1863,  and  Mayhew  brought 
the  news  late  in  the  evening,  and,  according  to  the  late  Prederick 
Greenwood,  all  joined  in  singing  “The  Mahogany  Tree.”  The 
effect  must  have  been  overwhelming  : — 

“  Here  let  us  sport. 

Boys,  as  wo  sit; 

Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 

Life  is  but  short — 

When  we  are  gone. 

Let  them  sing  on 
Round  the  old  tree.” 

Mayhew  led  the  song.  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  ever  got 
through. 

“  Evenings  we  knew 
Happy  as  this; 

Faces  we  miss 
Pleasant  to  see. 

Kind  hearts  and  true. 

Gentle  and  just. 

Peace  to  your  dust  I 
We  sing  round  the  tree.” 

The  week  following,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  there  was  no 
dinner.  Silver  says,  “I  never  felt  a  loss  so  much,  except,  of 
course,  those  of  my  relations.  And  yet  I  was  not  privileged  to 
rank  myself  as  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance.  But  his 
kindliness  extended  to  the  smallest  of  his  visitors,  and  he  never 
snubbed  one  or  ignored  their  presence.  What  the  loss  must  be 
to  his  old  chum  and  schoolfellow  Leech,  who  can  pretend  to 
estimate?  .  .  .  The  loss  is  a  national  one,  but  the  nation  cannot 
judge  how  his  family  and  his  friends  feel  it.” 

On  January  l‘2th,  1864,  “Leech  says,  ‘Thank  God  we  shan’t 
have  to  go  round  with  the  hat  :  his  daughters  will  have  £1,000 
a  year  between  them.’  Says  he  can’t  sleep  without  dreaming  of 
poor  Thackeray — been  sleeping  alone,  so  disturbed  is  he.” 

Leech  survived  his  friend  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  October 
29th,  1864,  aged  only  forty-six.  Both  lie  at  Kensal  Green,  and 
Shirley  Brooks  w^as  buried  near  them. 

On  November  7th  Leech’s  successor,  George  Du  Maurier,  took 
his  seat  at  the  Table ;  and  so  the  world  goes  on. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
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I  REMEMBER  Sir  Frank  Younghusband  making  use  of  a  terrible 
expression  during  bis  expedition  to  Lhasa  in  1904.  After  tbe 
end  of  one  of  tbe  encounters  with  tbe  Tibetans  along  tbe  road, 
he  said  with  simple  gravity,  “If  after  a  day  like  this  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  at  borne  throws  away  the  chance  we  now  have  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  Tibet  as  an  autonomous  buffer  State,  why,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  retrospective  murder.”  There  was,  of  course,  no 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  effectually  sweeping  aside  the 
Tibetan  opposition — Younghusband’s  orders  to  advance  were 
explicit — but  already  the  leader  of  the  expedition  was  beginning 
to  feel  tbe  weakness  of  the  hand  behind  the  eternally  active 
pen  in  the  India  Office  at  home,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  is  to  examine  the  results  at  the  present  day  of  that 
weakness  upon  Tibet,  upon  China,  and  upon  India. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  treaty  signed  at  Lhasa  between 
Younghusband  and  the  representatives  of  Tibet  stipulated  among 
other  things  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  spread  over  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years,  the  occupation  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Chumbi  Valley  as  a  guarantee  that  these  instalments 
should  be  paid,  and  the  establishment  of  residents  in  one  or  two 
trade  centres  in  Southern  Tibet  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
with  India.  As  all  the  world  knows,  this  treaty — which  took  the 
form  it  did  partly  at  the  request  of  the  Tibetans  themselves  and 
partly  because  Younghusband  recognised  the  advantages  of  the 
home  Government  possessing  a  margin  to  be  dealt  with  as 
occasion  required — was  torn  to  shreds ;  no  alternative  guarantee 
for  the  relations  between  India  and  Tibet  was  even  suggested ; 
and  Y'ounghusband  himself  was  subsequently  attacked  by  the 
India  Office  in  a  Blue  Book  with  a  want  of  official  courtesy  that 
was  resented  even  by  those  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him 
at  home,  and  that  has  not,  one  is  glad  to  note,  been  followed  as 
a  precedent  by  any  subsequent  Government  publication.  It  may 
be  contended  that  the  last  Unionist  Government  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  that  such  a  policy  would  necessarily 
involve  trouble  in  the  near  future.  One  can  only  answer  that 
the  results  of  such  a  course  as  they  adopted  were  urged  upon 
their  notice  by  the  ablest  of  their  Indian  officials ;  moreover,  in 
the  law  of  diplomacy  more  than  elsewhere  ignorantia  juris 
neminem  excusat.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  present 
Government,  whose  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  has  never  been 
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supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Unionist  Cabinet,  and  whose 
unwillingness  to  commit  themselves  to  ultra-frontier  activity  is 
well  known,  has  shown  itself  far  better  able  to  understand  and 
in  a  measure  to  act  upon  the  requirements  of  Indian  border  policy. 

It  is  not  merely  that  Lord  Midleton  failed  to  achieve  a  guarantee 
for  the  future  of  India  when  he  might  have  done  so — it  is  that 
he  threw  away  such  a  guarantee  when  it  was  in  his  hands.  We 
were  beginning  just  now  to  watch  the  oncoming  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  this  weakness,  when  a  sudden  opportunity  again  arose 
of  securing  autonomy  for  Tibet,  and  of  thereby  safeguarding  the 
north-eastern  frontiers  of  India.  We  have  taken  it.  No  one 
will  suspect  the  writer  of  sympathising  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  present  Government,  but  in  fairness  to  the  present  Cabinet 
it  must  be  allowed  that  once  again  it  has  acted  in  Indian  frontier 
matters  with  a  foresight  and  a  decision  that  those  who  knew 
India  best  had  come  to  expect  least  from  the  last  Unionist 
Ministry. 

China’s  Opening. 

The  announcement  of  the  final  terms  of  the  India-Tibet  treaty 
as  altered  by  the  Home  Government  must  have  come  with 
almost  as  great  a  shock  to  China  as  to  India.  Here  was  such 
a  chance  as  their  own  arms  could  never  have  hoped  to  win  for 
them.  England  had  utterly  broken  the  military  strength  of 
Tibet,  had  driven  into  distant  and  apparently  permanent  exile 
the  sacred  head  of  Lamaism,  had  denied  Tibet  even  the  presence 
of  an  Indian  official  within  her  gates,  and,  to  crown  all,  had 
imposed  a  nicely  calculated  fine  of  exactly  the  amount  that  Tibet 
could  not  easily  pay  at  once,  and  that  China  could  pay — and,  of 
course,  at  once  insisted,  as  suzerain,  upon  paying.  It  was  an 
extra  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  Tibetans,  wffio  already 
needed  nothing  more  to  humiliate  them  before  their  ancient 
enemies.  It  was  all  the  bitterer  because  they  had  so  nearly  won. 
On  the  arrival  of  Younghusband’s  mission  at  the  gate  of  Lhasa, 
news  came  that  on  the  previous  day,  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  the 
Tibetans  had  actually  shut  the  door  of  the  Jo-kang,  or  Cathedral 
of  Lhasa,  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  Eesident  when,  as  in  duty 
hound,  he  went  there  to  pray  before  the  representation  of  his 
Imperial  master.  In  no  more  significant  manner  could  they  have 
formally  repudiated  the  ties  that  had  bound  them  to  China  in 
the  past.  It  was  true  that  the  white  strangers  insisted  in  their 
talk  that  Peking  had  still  a  claim  to  Tibetan  respect ;  but,  they 
said,  here  was  the  Indian  Government  within  their  gates  making 
treaties  with  them  as  a  responsible  State  by  the  orders  of  the 
distant  but  all-pervading  white  Emperor. 
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Six  months  afterwards  the  disillusionment  had  come,  the  white 
men  had  retired  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  come,  and  the 
Chinese  were  beginning  a  steady  movement  for  the  recapture  of 
Tibet— not  this  time  as  a  tributary  State,  but  as  a  province  of  the 
Empire.  Writers  on  this  advance  have  often  been  mystified  by 
the  apparently  erratic  manner  in  which  the  campaign  was  carried 
on.  But  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strategically  skilful,  though 
it  blundered  in  detail.  Yuan-shi-kai  and  Chao-erh-feng 
engineered  the  movement,  which  from  the  beginning  had  for  its 
aim  something  more  than  the  mere  reconquest  of  Tibet,  and 
towards  the  end  had  developed  into  a  far-reaching  policy  of 
expansion  that  India  could  no  longer  afford  to  overlook.  One 
of  the  difficulties  that  China  had  always  had  in  this  part  of  Asia 
was  the  consistent  refusal  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  what  is  marked  on  most  maps  as  Tibet  to  acknowledge 
Chinese  suzerainty  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly.  A 
campaign  against  them  would  have  been  costly  and  unpopular, 
and  without  the  subjugation  of  Tibet  also,  which  was  then  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  it  would  have  been  fruitless,  as  these 
mountaineers  wmuld  thereby  merely  have  been  driven  into  the 
arms  of  the  authorities  in  Lhasa,  to  whom  they  condescended  to 
pay  a  certain  spiritual  allegiance,  occasional  military  help,  and 
a  fixed  annual  or  biennial  sum  of  Lamaic  pence.  But  in  the 
sudden  and  unhoped-for  chance  of  retaking  Tibet  that  the  policy 
of  the  India  Office  presented  to  China,  Yuan-shi-kai  saw  the 
opportunity  for  rounding  up  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  north-eastern  corner  of  India  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  He  therefore  made  his  plans  for  operating  at  the  same 
moment  against  Lhasa  itself — where  no  resistance  was  then  to 
be  feared,  but  where  a  demonstration  of  strength  was  of  the  first 
importance — and  against  the  tribes  of  this  No-Man’s  Land.  His 
success  was  immediate.  The  monasteries  round  the  former  place, 
after  meeting  with  one  disaster,  abandoned  their  attempt  to 
re-create  even  the  traditional  golden  army.  The  military  pride 
of  Tibet  had  been  too  recently  humbled,  and  the  Queen  Bee — 
if  one  may  dare  so  to  call  His  Holiness — was  still  absent  from 
the  hive.  Elsewhere  the  Chinese  success  wms  admittedly  less 
immediate,  and  probably  cost  more  in  lives  and  taels  than  was 
ever  publicly  admitted.  Still,  the  Chinese  were  largely  successful 
here  also,  and  in  due  time,  1909,  they  appeared  at  Eima,  a  little 
village  on  one  of  the  three  rivers  which  claim  to  be  the  Brahma¬ 
putra,  before  the  place  of  junction  at  Kobo,  below  which  no 
doubt  can  arise.  The  point  of  significance  was,  and  unfortunately 
still  is,  that  thus  the  Chinese  standards  were  advanced  into  a 
position  which  Indian  officials  in  Assam  had  always  regarded  as 
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within  Indian  territory.  They  did  so  because  Eima  lies  on  the 
left  or  southern  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  as  even  a  map  in  the 
ofi&cial  Gazetteer  records,  was  always  supposed  to  be  as  much  of 
a  boundary  as  existed  in  these  unknown  parts.  However,  the 
Home  Government — not  the  Indian  Government,  who  knew 
better,  but  w'as  hardly  consulted  in  the  matter,  if  at  all — hearino 
that  tribute  was  sent  from  Eima  to  Lhasa,  at  once  decided  to 
surrender  it  to  China  as  Tibetan  territory. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  defend  this  policy  either  as  a  matter  of 
wisdom  or  of  fact.  Erom  the  point  of  view  of  the  former,  the 
territory  of  Tibet  should  have  been  protected  then,  just  as  we 
have  to  protect  it,  and  are  protecting  it,  now ;  looked  at  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  thing  to 
admit  that  any  town  or  district  that  paid  tribute  to  Lhasa  was 
therefore  Tibetan.  It  was  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
assert  that  the  payment  of  Peter’s  Pence  makes  of  Ireland  a 
Papal  State.  It  was  more  than  unreasonable  :  it  was  dangerous. 
No  one  with  any  sense  would  make  the  suggested  assertion  about 
Ireland,  but  a  natural  and  serious  extension  of  the  line  of 
argument  thus  volunteered  by  the  British  Government  was  at 
once  made  by  China  herself.  If  Eima  were  Tibetan  (and  there¬ 
fore  Chinese)  because  Eima  paid  tribute  to  Lhasa,  the  claim  to 
a  return  to  Chinese  allegiance  of  the  Indian  Himalayan  States, 
which  Peking  had  already  tentatively  made,  was  doubly  strong. 
With  a  confident  heart  China  now  settled  down  to  a  forward 
policy,  and  India  moodily  made  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  Bhutan.  For  Sikkim  we  were  already  responsible. 
Nepal  could  look  after  itself. 


Assam  and  Burma. 

Why  did  India  go  to  war  with  the  Abors  last  autumn?  It  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  minor  operation  entered  upon  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  the  murderers  of  an  Indian  official, 
Mr.  Williamson,  and  an  accompanying  doctor  named  Gregorson, 
by  a  savage  tribe  called  the  Abors,  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Di-hong.  (The  Di-hong  is  the  second  of  the  claimants  to 
be  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  this  it  undoubtedly 
is.)  But  the  real  causes  lay  much  deeper. 

For  years  the  Indian  Government  had  noted,  but  without  great 
concern,  the  steady  influx  of  Chinese  immigrants  into  Burma. 
They  were  peaceable,  hard-working  men,  whose  only  defects  as 
citizens  were  that  they  sent  their  savings  out  of  the  country, 
complicated  the  administration  of  the  opium  law,  and  finally 
became  too  numerous  to  be  pleasant  in  view  of  the  Burman’s 
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unconquerable  willingness  to  let  others  do  what  he  ought  to  do 
himself.  Between  the  steady  increase  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
east  and  the  annual  incursions  of  Southern  Hindus  from  the 
west,  the  Burmese  race  is  likely  to  go  down-hill  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  presence  of  Chinese  labourers  and  moneylenders 
in  the  eastern  districts  was  therefore  not  much  welcomed  by  the 
Government  in  any  case.  The  immigration,  however,  took  on  a 
much  more  serious  complexion  when  it  was  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  activity  of  the  Chinese  in  the  district  west  of 
Tar-chien-lu  and  Batang,  and  with  one  or  two  intrusions  of 
Chinese  troops  into  places  in  the  Assam  Valley,  which  even  the 
imregardful  Government  had  thought  were  ours.  So  it  awoke 
and  made  inquiries.  And  in  the  making  of  inquiries  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  has  no  rival,  except,  perhaps,  the  Eussian.  It  is  un¬ 
grateful  and  stingy,  but  it  is  entirely  capable.  The  results  showed 
that  the  matter  required  immediate  attention.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  Home  Government  was  profoundly  disinclined 
to  risk  active  difficulties  with  China  over  an  almost  absolutely 
unknown  district  that  seemed  to  have  no  value  for  anyone,  and 
even  if,  as  they  probably  realised,  something  ought  to  be  done, 
there  seemed  no  lever  that  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
encroaching  Chinese  except  force,  and  of  that  the  Foreign  Office 
would  not  hear  for  a  moment.  In  this  vague  atmosphere  of 
anticipation  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Mr.  Micawber — to  do 
the  Ministry  justice,  something  did  turn  up  with  a  vengeance — 
Lord  Minto  left  India  and  was  succeeded  by  Ijord  Hardinge,  who, 
fresh  from  the  Foreign  Office,  would  not  at  first  hear  of  any 
expeditions  towards  or  demarcation  of  the  unsettled  north-eastern 
frontier.  Besides  the  reasons  that  persuaded  him  to  this  course 
as  a  skilled  diplomatist,  there  was  another  that  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  him  as  Viceroy  of  India.  The  administrative 
discretion  of  a  Governor-General  stops  at  the  frontier  pillars. 
He  cannot  send  a  force  beyond  them  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  But  obviously  where  there  are  no  pillars  this  check 
upon  his  discretion  is  practically  non-existent,  a  fact  w^hich  is 
naturally  of  great  advantage  for  the  rapid  and  masterful  handling 
of  a  sudden  difficulty.  Within  seven  months,  however.  Lord 
Hardinge  had  seen  cause  to  change  his  views,  and  the  Abor 
expedition  was  prepared  and  eventually  despatched  in  the  autumn 
of  1911. 

The  North-Eastern  Frontier. 

This,  as  has  been  said,  was  ostensibly  a  mission  sent  to  punish 
one  or  tw^o  villages  for  the  murder  of  a  British  official.  In  reality 
it  was  part  of  a  much  greater  scheme  ;  it  covered  an  intention  to 
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get  some  accurate  knowledge  of  this  totally  unknown  frontier  of 
Burma  and  Tibet,  which  rapidly  threatened  to  become  the  scene 
of  some  difficulty  with  the  Chinese.  It  must  now  be  explained 
that  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Bhutan — and  even  that  is 
a  highly  debatable  point  de  depart — to  half-way  down  the  eastern 
border  of  Burma,  no  frontier  of  India  has  ever  been  delimited 
in  this  region.  The  distance  thus  left  open  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is 
the  single  point  on  the  river  at — or  really  several  miles  below— 
Rima  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  This  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  must  run  somehow  in  a  huge  curve  to  the  east-north-east 
and  then  to  the  east-south-east,  south-east,  and  south,  but  that 
is  all  that  anyone  knows. ^ 

Fully  alive  as  he  was  to  the  disadvantages  of  taking  action, 
Lord  Hardinge  determined  that  this  district  must  be  surveyed 
and  the  frontier  demarcated.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  that 
besides  two  parties  in  Burma,  three  or  four  surveying  sections 
should  take  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  presence 
of  an  effective  Indian  force  in  the  neighbourhood  to  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  the  lie  of  this  unknown  land.  The  difficulties 
of  this  work  were  found  to  be  far  greater  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  actual  surveying  w^ork  achieved  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  less.  But  it  is  a  beginning,  and  for  those  who  had  ears 
there  was  a  hint  in  the  famous  Proclamation  at  the  Delhi  Durbar 
last  December  that  this  quarter  of  the  frontier  wdll  in  future 
receive  the  especial  attention  of  the  Indian  Government.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Lord  Curzon  created  a  North-West  Frontier 
Province  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Government.  It 
was,  as  not  a  few  of  his  works  were,  a  statesmanlike  and  even 
necessary  change  which  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  translate 
into  being  after  other  Viceroys  had  looked  the  facts  firmly  in 
the  face — and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  He  was,  I  think, 
not  so  much  abused  for  what  was  done  as  for  the  way  he  had 
done  it — never  a  very  heavy  accusation  when  the  complainants 
are  those  who  think  they  should  have  been  consulted.  So  there 
was  much  to  do — and  now  everything  is  quiet.  Lord  Hardinge 
may  at  least  congratulate  himself  upon  turning  Assam  into  a 
North-East  Frontier  Province  in  such  a  way  that  of  those  who 
heard  or  read  the  Imperial  Proclamation  last  December  not  one 
in  a  million  realised  that  the  thing  w^as  being  done.  Under 
cover  of  the  dust  that  was  being  raised  by  changes  of  vast 

(1)  No  doubt  there  exist  for  a  large  part  of  the  way  watersheds  that  would 
be  convenient  for  our  setting  of  the  borders.  But  what  is  natural  for  us  is 
quite,  or  nearly,  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the  natives.  Except  along  a  high 
divide  running  east  and  west,  they  would  as  soon  live  on  one  side  as  the  other, 
and  do  generally  live  on  both. 
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romantic  and  controversial  interest  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
area  that  seemed  likely  to  give  trouble  in  the  near  future  was 
almost  surreptitiously  transferred  to  the  Central  Government  : 
and  Lord  Hardinge  deserves  full  credit  for  having  made  this 
astute  provision  for  the  future. 


The  Eevolution. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  events  in  Tibet  and  in  what  I  have 
called  No-Man’s  Land,  it  will  be  within  the  reader’s  memory 
that  Chao-erh-feng  and  Yuan-shi-kai  were  principally  involved 
in  the  movement  of  Chinese  expansion  towards  the  south-west. 
The  revolution  in  China  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  stay  it. 
Yuan-shi-kai  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  most  practical  leader 
of  the  democracy,  even  if  his  theories  were  not  as  elaborate  as 
those  of  Sun-yat-sen,  or  his  utter  hatred  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
wholly  believed  in.  He  was  therefore  needed  in  larger  fields, 
and  Chao-erh-feng  was  thus  left  in  charge.  A  bullet-headed 
general,  of  large  material  capacity  and  much  loyalty,  he  was 
quickly  assassinated.  Tibet  breathed  again.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
who  had  made  a  hurried  march  through  his  own  country  in  1910, 
halting  but  a  few  days  at  Lhasa  before  retaking  to  flight — this 
time  to  the  erstw’hile  hated  and  intrigued  against  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment— was  invited  to  return  from  his  cave  of  refuge  in  Darjiling. 
After  long  deliberation'  he  has  done  so,  and  his  return  is  in  itself 
a  proof  that  the  Tibetans  have  once  more  rallied  effectually  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  autonomy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
revolution  in  China  has  been  the  chief  inspiring  thought  in  this 
matter,  but  that  the  Dalai  Lama  during  his  enforced  leisure  in 
Darjiling  set  a  naturally  diplomatic  mind  to  work  to  fathom  the 
real  necessities  and  intentions  of  the  Indian  Government  is  not 
inconceivable  also.  We,  as  he  must  have  reflected,  cannot  afford 
to  allow  Tibet  to  become  a  mere  Chinese  province — its  autonomy 
is  as  grateful  to  itself  as  it  is  necessary  for  ourselves.  But  what, 
in  those  days,  could  be  done? 

While  Chao-ert-feng  was  carrying  out  his  chief’s  scheme  of 
expansion  and  repression  the  egg-shell  edifice  of  the  Imperial 
regime  crashed  into  ruins  and  the  internal  chaos  of  China  was 
first  revealed.  To  maintain  even  a  temporary  respite  from  civil 
v/ar  the  forms  of  constitutionalism  had  to  be  devised,  and  there 
was  only  Yuan-shi-kai  to  superintend  the  process.  Chao-erh- 
feng’s  death  immediately  afterwards,  of  course,  left  the  schemes 
of  China  in  Tibet  in  confusion,  of  which  the  Tibetans  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage.  Gathering  themselves  for  another  effort 
they  have  after  many  months  succeeded  in  making  the  position  of 
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the  Chinese  garrison  at  Lhasa  almost  desperate,  as,  though  the 
latter  are  apparently  still  holding  their  own  on  the  farther  shore 
of  the  river  at  Lhasa,  no  reinforcements  or  provisions  can  reach 
them  in  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  ultimatum  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  new  Republican  Government. 


The  Ultimatum. 

This  ultimatum,  courteously  worded  as  it  is,  amounts  to  a 
declaration  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Tibet,  in  which  India  is  directly  interested,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  despatch  of  a  large  armed  force  from  China 
to  Lhasa.  England  readily  admits  Chinese  suzerainty,  but  sees 
no  reason  why  more  than  a  Resident  with  a  small  escort  should 
be  needed  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Celestials  in  Lhasa. 
And  to  bring  home  the  seriousness  of  her  intentions,  she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  to  recognise  the  new  Republic  until  she  has 
definite  assurances  on  these  points.  At  first  it  was  reported  that 
China  had  refused  to  give  them,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
merely  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  promptly  snubbed  by  Yuan-shi-kai  for  expressing  his 
opinions.  England’s  request,  no  doubt,  places  China  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  as  she  had  already  allotted  to  Tibet  ten  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly.  To  cancel  them  will  seem  much  like 
acquiescing  in  the  relinquishment  of  a  province  at  the  bidding 
of  a  foreign  nation,  and  newly  formed  democracies  are  always 
unusually  touchy  upon  such  a  point.  Still,  Sir  John  Jordan  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  convince  the  Ministry  that  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Tibet  is  the  last  thing  that  Great  Britain 
wishes  to  do.  She  is  anxious  that  China  should  not  influence 
them,  and  she  certainly  will  not  do  so  herself. 

There  yet  remains  the  alignment  of  the  Burmese  border  to  be 
settled ;  but  this,  though  a  tiresome  and  apparently  profitless 
task — for  years  must  elapse  before  effective  administration  can 
take  place — is  well  within  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Indian  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  of  serious 
trouble  and  the  probable  establishment  of  a  permanent  North- 
Eastern  Question  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  re¬ 
creation  of  Tibet  as  an  insulating  force  along  the  northern 
frontier,  and  those  who  have  her  best  interests  at  heart  will 
sincerely  congratulate  the  Foreign  Secretary  upon  the  use  that 
he  has  made  of  the  opportunity  thus  unexpectedly  offered  to  him 
by  the  Chinese  revolution. 


Perceval  Landon. 


THE  INSECT’S  HOMEE.' 


I. 

Orange  and  Serignan,  the  latter  a  little  Provencal  village  that 
should  be  as  widely  celebrated  as  Maillane,^  have  of  late 
years  rendered  honour  to  a  man  whose  brow  deserves  to  be  girt 
with  a  double  and  radiant  crown.  But  fame — at  least,  that 
which  is  not  the  true  nor  the  great  fame,  but  her  illegitimate 
sister,  and  which  creates  more  noise  than  durable  work  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers — fame  is  often  forgetful,  negligent, 
behindhand  or  unjust ;  and  the  crowd  is  almost  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  J.  H.  Fabre,  who  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
inventive  scholars  and  also  one  of  the  purest  writers  and,  I  wms 
going  to  add,  one  of  the  finest  poets  of  the  century  that  is  just 
past. 

J.  H.  Fabre,  as  some  few  people  know,  is  the  author  of  half  a 
score  of  well-filled  volumes  in  which,  under  the  title  of  Souvenirs 
entomologiques ,  he  has  set  down  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
observation,  study,  and  experiment  on  the  insects  that  seem  to 
us  the  best-known  and  the  most  familiar  :  different  species  of 
wasps  and  wild  bees,  a  few  gnats,  flies,  beetles  and  caterpillars ; 
in  a  word,  all  those  vague,  unconscious,  rudimentary  and  almost 
nameless  little  lives  which  surround  us  on  every  side  and  which 
we  contemplate  with  eyes  that  are  amused,  but  already  thinking 
of  other  things,  when  we  open  our  window  to  welcome  the  first 
hours  of  spring,  or  when  we  go  into  the  gardens  or  the  fields  to 
bask  in  the  blue  summer  days. 


II. 

We  take  up  at  random  one  of  these  bulky  volumes  and  naturally 
expect  to  find,  first  of  all,  the  very  learned  and  rather  dry  lists 
of  names,  the  very  fastidious  and  exceedingly  quaint  specifica¬ 
tions  of  those  huge,  dusty  graveyards  of  which  all  the  entomo¬ 
logical  treatises  that  we  have  read  so  far  seem  almost  wholly  to 
consist.  We  therefore  open  the  book  without  zest  and  without 
unreasonable  expectations  ;  and  forthwith ,  from  between  the  open 
leaves,  there  rises  and  unfolds  itself,  without  hesitation,  without 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  copyright,  U.S.A.,  1910, 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

(2)  Maillane  is  the  birthplace  of  Mistral,  the  Proven9al  poet. — Translator’s 
Note. 
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interruption  and  almost  without  remission  to  the  end  of  the  four 
thousand  pages,  the  most  extraordinary  of  tragic  fairy-plays  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  human  imagination,  not  to  create  or  to 
conceive,  but  to  admit  and  to  acclimatise  within  itself. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  question  here  of  the  human  imagination. 
The  insect  does  not  belong  to  our  world.  The  other  animals,  the 
plants  even,  notwithstanding  their  dumb  life  and  the  great  secrets 
which  they  cherish,  do  not  seem  wholly  foreign  to  us.  In  spite 
of  all,  we  feel  a  certain  earthly  brotherhood  in  them.  They  often 
surprise  and  amaze  our  intelligence,  but  do  not  utterly  upset  it. 
There  is  something,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  insect  that  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  the  habits,  the  ethics,  the  psychology  of 
our  globe.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  insect  comes 
from  another  planet,  more  monstrous,  more  energetic,  more 
insane,  more  atrocious,  more  infernal  than  our  own.  One  would 
think  that  it  was  born  of  some  comet  that  had  lost  its  course 
and  died  demented  in  space.  In  vain  does  it  seize  upon  life  with 
an  authority,  a  fecundity  unequalled  here  below ;  we  cannot 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  thought  of  that  Nature 
of  whom  we  fondly  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  privileged  children 
and  probably  the  ideal  to  w'hich  all  the  earth’s  efforts  tend.  Only 
the  infinitely  small  disconcerts  us  still  more  greatly ;  but  what, 
in  reality,  is  the  infinitely  small  other  than  an  insect  which  our 
eyes  do  not  see ?  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  astonishment  and  lack 
of  understanding  a  certain  instinctive  and  profound  uneasiness 
with  which  we  are  inspired  by  those  existences  incomparably 
better  armed,  better  equipped  than  our  own,  by  those  creatures 
made  up  of  a  sort  of  compressed  energy  and  activity  in  whom 
we  suspect  our  most  mysterious  adversaries,  our  ultimate  rivals, 
and,  perhaps,  our  successors. 


III. 

But  it  is  time,  under  the  conduct  of  an  admirable  guide,  to 
penetrate  behind  the  scenes  of  our  fairy-play,  in  order  to  study 
at  close  quarters  the  actors  and  supernumeraries,  loathsome  or 
magnificent,  as  the  case  may  be,  grotesque  or  sinister,  heroic  or 
appalling,  genial  or  stupid,  and  almost  always  improbable  and 
unintelligible. 

And  here,  to  begin  with,  taking  the  first  that  comes,  is  one  of 
those  individuals,  frequent  in  the  South,  where  we  can  see  it 
prowling  around  the  abundant  manna  which  the  mule  scatters 
heedlessly  along  the  white  roads  and  the  stony  paths  :  I  mean 
the  Sacred  Scarab  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  more  simply,  the  Dung- 
beetle,  the  brother  of  our  northern  Geotrupes,  a  big  Coleopteron 
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all  clad  in  black,  whose  mission  in  this  world  is  to  shape  the  more 
savoury  parts  of  the  prize  into  an  enormous  ball  which  he  must 
next  roll  to  the  subterranean  dining-room  where  the  incredible 
digestive  adventure  is  to  take  its  course.  But  destiny,  jealous 
of  all  undiluted  bliss,  before  admitting  him  to  that  spot  of  sheer 
delight,  imposes  upon  the  grave  and  probably  sententious  Beetle 
tribulations  without  number,  which  are  nearly  always  complicated 
by  the  arrival  of  an  untoward  parasite. 

Hardly  has  he  begun,  by  dint  of  great  efforts  of  his  frontal 
shield  and  bandy  legs,  to  roll  the  toothsome  sphere,  when  an 
indelicate  colleague,  who  has  been  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  work,  appears  and  hypocritically  offers  his  services.  The 
other  well  knows  that,  in  this  case,  help  and  services,  besides 
being  quite  unnecessary,  will  soon  mean  partition  and  disposses¬ 
sion;  and  he  accepts  the  enforced  collaboration  without  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But,  so  that  their  respective  rights  may  be  clearly 
marked,  the  legal  owner  invariably  retains  his  original  place, 
that  is  to  say,  he  pushes  the  ball  with  his  forehead,  whereas  the 
compulsory  guest,  on  the  other  side,  pulls  it  towards  him.  And 
thus  it  jogs  along  between  the  two  gossips,  amid  interminable 
vicissitudes,  flurried  falls,  grotesque  tumbles,  till  it  reaches  the 
place  chosen  to  receive  the  treasure  and  to  become  the  banqueting 
hall.  On  arriving,  the  owmer  sets  about  digging  the  i-efectory, 
while  the  sponger  pretends  to  go  innocently  to  sleep  on  the  top 
of  the  bolus.  The  excavation  becomes  visibly  wdder  and  deeper ; 
and  soon  the  first  Dung-beetle  dives  bodily  into  it.  This  is  the 
moment  for  which  the  cunning  auxiliary  was  waiting.  He 
nimbly  scrambles  down  from  the  blissful  eminence  and,  pushing 
it  with  all  the  energy  that  a  bad  conscience  gives,  strives  to  gain 
the  offing.  But  the  other,  who  is  rather  distrustful,  interrupts 
his  laborious  excavations,  looks  overboard,  sees  the  sacrilegious 
rape  and  leaps  out  of  the  hole.  Caught  in  the  act,  the  sliame- 
less  and  dishonest  partner  makes  untold  efforts  to  play  upon  the 
other’s  credulity,  turns  round  and  round  the  inestimable  orb  and, 
embracing  it  and  propping  himself  against  it  with  fraudulent 
heroic  exertions,  pretends  to  be  frantically  supporting  it  on  a 
non-existent  slope.  The  two  expostulate  with  each  other  in 
silence,  gesticulate  wdldly  with  their  mandibles  and  tarsi  and 
then,  wdth  one  accord,  bring  back  the  ball  to  the  burrow. 

It  is  pronounced  sufficiently  spacious  and  comfortable.  They 
introduce  the  treasure,  they  close  the  entrance  to  the  corridor; 
and  now,  in  the  propitious  darkness  and  the  warm  damp  where 
the  magnificent  stercoral  globe  alone  holds  sway,  the  two  recon¬ 
ciled  messmates  sit  down  face  to  face.  Then,  far  from  the  light 
and  the  cares  of  day,  in  the  great  silence  of  the  hypogeous  shade, 
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there  solemnly  commences  the  most  fabulous  banquet  whereol 
abdominal  imagination  ever  evoked  the  absolute  beatitudes. 

For  two  whole  months,  they  remain  cloistered ;  and,  with  their 
paunches  proportionately  hollowing  out  the  inexhaustible  sphere, 
definite  archetypes  and  sovereign  symbols  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  the  gaiety  of  the  belly,  they  eat  without  stopping, 
without  interrupting  themselves  for  a  second,  day  or  night. 
And  while  they  gorge  steadily,  with  a  movement  perceptible  and 
constant  as  that  of  a  clock,  at  the  rate  of  three  millimetres  a 
minute,  an  endless,  unbroken  ribbon  unwinds  and  stretches  itself 
behind  them,  fixing  the  memory  and  recording  the  hours,  days 
and  weeks  of  the  prodigious  feast. 

IV. 

After  the  Dung-beetle,  that  dolt  of  the  company,  let  us  greet, 
also  in  the  order  of  the  Coleoptera,  the  model  household  of  the 
Minotaurus  Typhteus,  which  is  pretty  well  known  and  extremely 
gentle,  in  spite  of  its  dreadful  name.  The  female  digs  a  huge 
burrow  which  is  often  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  deep  and 
which  consists  of  spiral  staircases,  landings,  passages  and 
numerous  chambers.  The  male  loads  the  earth  on  the  three¬ 
pronged  fork  that  surmounts  his  head  and  carries  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  conjugal  dwelling.  Next,  he  goes  into  the  fields 
in  search  of  the  harmless  droppings  left  by  the  sheep,  takes  them 
down  to  the  first  storey  of  the  crypt  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
trident,  begins  to  reduce  them  to  flour,  while  the  mother,  right 
at  the  bottom,  collects  and  kneads  it  into  huge  cylindrical  loaves, 
which  will  presently  become  food  for  the  little  ones.  For  three 
months,  until  the  provisions  are  deemed  sufficient,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband,  without  taking  nourishment  of  any  kind,  ex¬ 
hausts  himself  in  this  gigantic  work.  At  last,  his  task 
accomplished,  feeling  his  end  at  hand,  so  as  not  to  encumber 
the  bouse  with  his  wretched  remains,  he  spends  his  last  strength 
in  leaving  the  burrow,  drags  himself  laboriously  along  and, 
lonely  and  resigned,  knowing  that  he  is  henceforth  good  for 
nothing,  goes  and  dies  far  away  amid  the  stones. 

Here,  on  another  side,  are  some  rather  strange  caterpillars,  the 
Processionaries,  which  are  not  rare;  and,  as  it  happens,  a  single 
string  of  them,  five  or  six  yards  long,  has  just  climbed  down 
from  my  umbrella-pines  and  is  at  this  moment  unwinding  itself 
in  the  walks  of  my  garden,  carpeting  the  ground  traversed  with 
transparent  silk,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  race.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  meteorological  apparatus  of  unparalleled  delicacy 
which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  these  caterpillars,  as  everybody 
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knows,  have  this  remarkable  quality,  that  they  travel  only  in  a 
troop,  one  after  the  other,  like  Breughel’s  blind  men  or  those 
of  the  parable,  each  of  them  obstinately,  indissolubly  following  its 
leader;  so  much  so  that,  our  author  having  one  morning  disposed 
the  file  on  the  edge  of  a  large  stone  vase,  thus  closing  the  circuit, 
for  seven  whole  days,  during  an  atrocious  week,  through  cold, 
hunger  and  unspeakable  weariness,  the  unhappy  troop,  on  its 
tragic  round,  without  rest,  respite  or  mercy,  pursued  the  pitiless 
circle  until  death  overtook  it. 


V. 

But  I  see  that  our  heroes  are  infinitely  too  numerous  and  that 
we  must  not  linger  over  our  descriptions.  We  may  at  most,  in 
enumerating  the  more  iiiqxirtant  and  familiar,  bestow  on  each 
of  them  a  hurried  epithet,  in  the  manner  of  old  Homer.  Shall 
I  mention,  for  instance,  the  Leucospis,  a  parasite  of  the  Mason- 
bee,  who,  to  slay  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  cradle,  arms 
himself  with  a  horn  helmet  and  a  barbed  breastplate,  which  he 
doffs  immediately  after  the  extermination,  the  safeguard  of  a 
hideous  right  of  primogeniture?  Shall  I  tell  of  the  marvellous 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  Tachytes,  of  the  Cerceris,  of  the 
Arnmophila,  of  the  Languedocian  Sphex,  who,  according  as  they 
wish  to  paralyse  or  to  kill  their  prey  or  their  adversary,  know 
exactly,  without  ever  blundering,  w'hich  nerve-centre  to  strike 
with  their  sting  or  their  mandibles?  Shall  I  speak  of  the  art  of 
the  Eurnenes,  who  transforms  her  stronghold  into  a  complete 
museum  adorned  with  shells  and  grains  of  translucid  quartz ;  of 
the  magnificent  metamorphosis  of  the  Pachytilus  Cinerescens ; 
of  the  musical  instrument  owned  by  the  Cricket,  whose  bow 
numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  triangular  prisms  that  set  in 
motion  simultaneously  the  four  dulcimers  of  the  elytron?  Shall 
I  sing  the  fairy-like  birth  of  the  nymphs  of  the  Anthophagus,  a 
transparent  monster,  with  a  bull’s  snout,  that  seems  carved  out 
of  a  block  of  crystal?  Would  you  behold  the  Ilesh-fly,  the 
Common  Bluebottle,  daughter  of  the  Gentle,  as  she  issues  from 
the  earth?  Listen  to  our  author  : 

“She  disjoints  her  head  into  two  movable  halves,  which,  each  swollen 
with  its  great  red  eye,  by  turns  separate  and  reunite.  In  the  interval, 
a  voluminous  glassy  hernia  rises  and  disappears,  disappears  and  rises. 
When  the  two  halves  move  asunder,  with  one  eye  forced  back  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  it  is  as  though  the  insect  were  splitting 
its  brain-pan  in  order  to  expel  the  contents.  Then  the  hernia  rises,  blunt  at 
the  end  and  swollen  into  a  large  knob.  Next,  the  forehead  closes  and  the 
hernia  retreats,  leaving  visible  only  a  sort  of  indistinct  muzzle.  Finally, 
a  kind  of  frontal  pouch,  with  deep  throbbings  momentarily  renewed,  becomes 
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t.lip  instrumeut  of  deliverance,  the  pestle  wherewith  the  newly-hatched 
Dipteron  bruises  the  sand  and  causes  it  to  crumble.  Gradually,  the  leirs 
push  back  the  rubbisli,  and  the  insect  progresses  to  that  extent  towards 
the  surface.” 


VI. 

And  monster  after  monster  passes,  such  as  the  imagination  of 
Bosch  and  Callot  never  conceived  !  The  larva  of  the  Kosechafer, 
which,  though  it  have  legs  under  its  belly,  always  travels  on  its 
back ;  the  Blue- winged  Locust,  unluckier  still  than  the  Flesh- 
fly  and  possessing  nothing  wherewith  to  perforate  the  soil,  to 
escape  from  the  tomb  and  reach  the  light,  but  a  cervical  bladder, 
a  viscous  blister ;  and  the  Empusa,  who,  with  her  curved 
abdomen,  her  great  projecting  eyes,  her  legs  with  knee-pieces 
armed  with  cleavers,  her  halberd,  her  interminable  mitre,  would 
certainly  be  the  most  devilish  goblin  that  ever  walked  the  earth 
if,  beside  her,  the  Praying-Mantis  were  not  so  frightful  that  her 
mere  aspect  deprives  her  victims  of  their  |)ower  of  movement 
when  she  assumes,  in  front  of  them,  what  the  entomologists  have 
called  “the  spectral  attitude.” 

One  cannot  mention,  even  casually,  the  numberless  industries 
— nearly  all  of  absorbing  interest — exercised  among  the  rocks, 
under  the  ground,  in  the  walls,  on  the  branches,  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  the  fruits  and  down  to  the  very  body  of  the  subjects 
studied ;  for  we  sometimes  find  a  treble  superposition  of  parasites, 
as  in  the  Oil-beetles ;  and  we  see  the  Gentle  itself,  the  sinister 
guest  at  the  last  feast  of  all,  feed  some  thirty  brigands  with  its 
substance. 

VII. 

Among  the  Hymenoptera,  which  represent  the  most  mtel- 
lectual  class  in  the  world  which  we  are  studying,  the  genius  for 
building  of  our  wonderful  Domestic  Bee  is  certainly  equalled,  in 
other  orders  of  architecture,  by  that  of  more  than  one  wild  and 
solitary  Bee,  and  notably  by  the  Megachile,  or  Leaf-cutter,  a 
little  insect  which  is  not  all  outside  show,  and  which,  to  house  its 
eggs,  manufactures  honey-pots  formed  of  a  multitude  of  disks 
and  ellipses  cut  with  mathematical  precision  from  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees.  For  lack  of  space,  I  am  unable,  to  my  great  regret, 
to  quote  the  beautiful  and  pellucid  pages  which  J.  H.  Fabre,  with 
his  usual  conscientiousness,  devotes  to  the  exhaustive  study  of 
this  admirable  work ;  nevertheless,  since  the  occasion  offers,  let 
us  listen  to  his  own  words,  though  it  be  but  for  a  moment  and  in 
regard  to  a  single  detail : 
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“With  the  oval  pieces,  the  question  changes.  What  model  has  the 
Meoachile,  when  cutting  into  fine  ellipses  the  delicate  material  of  the  robinia? 
What  ideal  pattern  guides  her  scissors?  What  measure  dictates  the  dimen¬ 
sions?  One  would  like  to  think  of  the  insect  as  a  living  compass,  capable 
of  tracing  an  elliptic  curve  by  a  certain  natural  inflexion  of  the  body, 
even  as  our  arm  traces  a  circle  by  swinging  from  the  shoulder.  A  blind 
mechanism,  the  mere  result  of  her  organisation,  would  in  that  case  be 
responsible  for  her  geometry.  This  explanation  would  tempt  me,  if  the 
oval  pieces  of  large  dimensions  w'ere  not  accompanied  by  much  smaller, 
but  likewise  oval  pieces,  to  fill  the  empty  spaces.  A  compass  which  changes 
its  radius  of  itself  and  alters  the  degree  of  curvature  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  plan  appears  to  me  an  instrument  somewhat  difficult  to 
believe  in.  There  must  be  something  better  than  that.  The  circular  pieces 
of  the  lid  suggest  it  to  us. 

“If,  by  the  mere  flexion  inherent  in  her  structure,  the  Leaf-cutter  succeeds 
in  cutting  out  ovals,  how  does  she  manage  to  cut  out  rounds?  Can  we 
admit  the  presence  of  other  wheels  in  the  machinery  for  the  new  pattern, 
so  different  in  shape  and  size?  However,  the  real  point  of  the  difficulty 
does  not  lie  there.  Those  rounds,  for  the  most  part,  fit  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  almost  exact  precision.  When  the  cell  is  finished,  the  Bee  flies 
hundreds  of  yards  further  to  make  the  lid.  She  reaches  the  leaf  from  which 
she  means  to  cut  the  disk.  What  picture,  what  recollection  has  she  of 
the  pot  to  be  covered?  Why,  none  at  all  :  she  has  never  seen  it;  she  works 
underground,  in  profound  darkness!  At  the  utmost,  she  can  have  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  touch  :  not  actual  indications,  of  course,  for  the  pot  is  not  there,  but 
past  indications,  ineffective  in  a  work  of  precision.  And  yet  the  disk  must 
be  of  a  fixed  diameter:  if  it  were  too  large,  it  would  not  fit  in;  if  too 
small,  it  wotild  close  badly,  it  would  smother  the  egg  by  sliding  down 
upon  the  honey.  How  shall  it  be  given  its  correct  dimensions  without  a 
pattern?  The  bee  does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  She  cuts  out  her  disk 
with  the  same  rapidity  which  she  would  display  in  detaching  any  shapeless 
lobe  just  useful  for  closing;  and  that  disk,  without  further  measurement, 
is  of  the  right  size  to  fit  the  pot.  Let  whoso  will  explain  this  geometry, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  inexplicable,  even  when  we  allow  for  memory  begotten 
of  touch  and  sight.” 

Let  US  add  that  the  author  has  calculated  that,  to  form  the  cells 
of  a  kindred  Megachile,  the  Silky  Megachile,  exactly  1,064  of 
these  ellipses  and  disks  would  be  required ;  and  they  must  all 
be  collected  and  shaped  in  the  course  of  an  existence  that  lasts 
but  a  few  weeks. 


VIII. 

Who  would  imagine  that  the  Pentatomida,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  and  evil-smelling  Bug  of  the  woods,  has  invented  a 
really  extraordinary  apparatus  w'herewith  to  leave  the  egg?  And 
first  let  us  state  that  this  egg  is  a  marvellous  little  box  of  snowy 
whiteness,  which  our  author  thus  describes  : 

"The  microscope  discovers  a  surface  engraved  with  dents  similar  to  those 
of  a  thimble  and  arranged  with  exquisite  symmetry.  -4t  the  top  and  bottom 
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of  the  cylinder  is  a  wide  belt  of  a  dead  black;  on  the  sides,  a  large  white  zone 
with  four  big  black  spots  evenly  distributed.  The  lid,  surrounded  by  snowy 
cilia  and  encircled  with  white  at  the  edge,  swells  into  a  black  cap  with  a 
white  knot  in  the  centre.  Altogether,  a  dismal  burial  urn,  with  the  sudden 
contrast  between  the  dull  black  and  the  fleecy  white.  The  funeral  pottery 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans  would  have  found  a  magnificent  model  here.” 

The  little  Bug,  whose  forehead  is  too  soft,  covers  her  head,  to 
raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  with  a  mitre  formed  of  three  triangular 
rods,  which  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  egg  at  the  moment 
of  delivery.  Her  limbs  being  sheathed  like  those  of  a  mummy, 
she  has  nothing  wherewith  to  put  her  triangles  in  motion  except 
the  pulsations  produced  by  the  rhythmic  flow  of  blood  in  her  skull 
and  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  piston.  The  rivets  of  the  lid 
gradually  give  way;  and,  as  soon  as  the  insect  is  free,  she  lays 
aside  her  mechanical  helmet. 

Another  species  of  Bug,  the  Eeduvius  Personatus,  which  lives 
mostly  in  lumber-rooms,  where  it  lies  hidden  in  the  dust,  has 
invented  a  still  more  astonishing  system  of  hatching.  Here  the 
lid  of  the  egg  is  not  riveted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pentatomidae, 
but  simply  glued.  At  the  moment  of  liberation  the  lid  rises  and 
we  see  : 

“  .  .  .  a  spherical  vesicle  emerge  from  the  shell  and  gradually  expand,  like 
a  soap-bubble  blown  through  a  straw.  Driven  further  and  further  back  by 
the  extension  of  this  bladder,  the  lid  falls. 

“Then  the  bomb  bursts;  in  other  words,  the  blister,  swollen  beyond  its 
capacity  of  resistance,  rips  at  the  top.  This  envelope,  which  is  an  extremely 
tenuous  membrane,  generally  remains  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  orifice, 
where  it  forms  a  high,  white  rim.  At  other  times,  the  explosion  loosens  it 
and  flings  it  outside  the  shell.  In  those  conditions  it  is  a  dainty  cup,  half 
spherical,  with  torn  edges,  lengthened  out  below  into  a  delicate,  winding 
stalk.” 

Now  how  is  this  miraculous  explosion  produced?  J.  H.  Pabre 
assumes  that  : 

“Very  slowly,  as  the  little  animal  takes  shape  and  grows,  this  bladder- 
shaped  reservoir  receives  the  products  of  the  work  of  respiration  performed 
under  the  cover  of  the  outer  membrane.  Instead  of  being  expelled  through 
the  egg-shell,  the  carbonic  gas,  the  incessant  result  of  the  vital  oxidisation, 
is  accumulated  in  this  sort  of  gasometer,  inflates  and  distends  it,  and  presses 
upon  the  lid.  When  the  insect  is  ripe  for  hatching,  a  superadded  activity 
in  the  respiration  completes  the  inflation,  w’hich  perhaps  has  been  preparing 
since  the  first  evolution  of  the  germ.  At  last,  yielding  to  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  gaseous  bladder,  the  lid  becomes  unsealed.  The  Chick  in  its 
shell  has  its  air-chamber;  the  young  Reduvius  has  its  bomb  of  carbonic 
gas  :  it  frees  itself  in  the  act  of  breathing.” 

One  would  never  weary  of  dipping  eagerly  into  these  inex¬ 
haustible  treasures.  We  imagine,  for  instance,  that,  from 
seeing  cobwebs  so  frequently  displayed  in  all  manner  of  places, 
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we  possess  adequate  notions  of  the  genius  and  methods  of  our 
familiar  Spiders.  Far  from  it;  the  realities  of  a  scientific  obser¬ 
vation  call  for  an  entire  volume  crammed  with  revelations  of 
which  we  had  no  conception.  I  will  simply  name,  at  random, 
the  symmetrical  arches  of  the  Clotho  Spider’s  nest,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  funicular  flight  of  the  young  of  our  Garden  Spider,  the  diving- 
bell  of  the  Water  Spider,  the  live  telephone- wire  that  connects 
the  web  with  the  leg  of  the  Cross  Spider  hidden  in  her  parlour 
and  informs  her  whether  the  vibration  of  her  toils  is  due  to  the 
capture  of  a  prey  or  a  caprice  of  the  wind. 


TX. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  short  of  having  unlimited  pages  at 
one’s  disposal,  to  do  more  than  touch,  as  it  were  with  the  tip  of 
the  phrases,  upon  the  miracles  of  maternal  instinct,  which,  more¬ 
over,  are  confounded  with  those  of  the  higher  manufactures  and 
form  the  bright  centre  of  the  insect’s  psychology.  One  would, 
in  the  same  way,  require  several  chapters  to  convey  a  summary 
idea  of  the  nuptial  rites  which  constitute  the  quaintest  and  most 
fabulous  episodes  of  these  new  Arabian  Nights. 

The  male  of  the  Spanish  Fly,  for  instance,  begins  by  frenziedly 
beating  his  spouse  with  his  abdomen  and  his  feet,  after  which, 
with  his  arms  crossed  and  quivering,  he  remains  long  in  ecstasy. 
The  newdy-wedded  Osmiae  clap  their  mandibles  terribly,  as 
though  it  w’ere  a  matter  rather  of  devouring  each  other ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  largest  of  our  moths,  the  Great  Peacock,  who  is 
the  size  of  a  bat,  w’hen  drunk  with  love  finds  his  mouth  so  com¬ 
pletely  atrophied  that  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  vague  shadow. 
But  nothing  equals  the  marriage  of  the  Green  Grasshopper,  of 
which  I  cannot  speak  here,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
Latin  language  possesses  the  words  to  describe  it  as  it  should 
be  described. 

All  said,  the  marriage  customs  are  dreadful  and,  contrary  to 
what  happen's  in  every  other  world,  here  it  is  the  female 
of  the  pair  that  stands  for  strength  and  intelligence  and  also  for 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  w'hich  appear  to  be  their  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence.  Almost  every  wedding  ends  in  the  violent  and 
immediate  death  of  the  husband.  Often,  the  bride  begins 
by  eating  a  certain  number  of  suitors.  The  archetype  of  these 
fantastic  unions  could  be  supplied  by  the  Languedocian 
Scorpions,  who,  as  we  know,  carry  lobster-claws  and  a  long  tail 
supplied  with  a  sting  the  prick  of  which  is  extremely  dangerous. 
They  have  a  prelude  to  the  festival  in  the  shape  of  a  sentimental 
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stroll,  claw  in  claw;  then,  motionless,  with  fingers  still  gripped, 
they  contemplate  each  other  blissfully,  interminably ;  and  dav 
and  night  pass  over  their  ecstasy,  while  they  remain  face  to  face 
petrified  with  admiration.  Next,  the  foreheads  come  together 
and  touch  ;  the  mouths — if  we  can  give  the  name  of  mouth  to 
the  monstrous  orifice  that  opens  betw^een  the  claws — are  joined 
in  a  sort  of  kiss;  after  which  the  union  is  accomplished,  the 
male  is  transfixed  with  a  mortal  sting  and  the  terrible  sixtuse 
crunches  and  gobbles  him  up  with  gusto. 

But  the  Mantis,  the  ecstatic  insect  with  the  anus  alwavs 
raised  in  an  attitude  of  supreme  invocation,  the  horrible  Mantis 
Eeligiosa  or  Praying  Mantis,  does  better  still ;  she  eats  her 
husbands  (for  the  insatiable  creature  sometimes  consumes  seven 
or  eight  in  succession),  while  they  strain  her  passionately  to 
their  heart.  Her  inconceivable  kisses  devour,  not  meta¬ 
phorically,  but  in  an  appallingly  real  fashion,  the  ill-fated  choice 
of  her  soul  or  stomach.  She  begins  with  the  head,  goes  down 
to  the  thorax  and  does  not  stop  till  she  comes  to  the  hind¬ 
legs,  wdiich  she  deems  too  tough.  She  then  pushes  away  the 
unfortunate  remains,  while  a  new  lover,  who  was  quietly  await¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  monstrous  banquet,  heroically  comes  forward 
to  undergo  the  same  fate. 

J.  H.  Fabre  is  indeed  the  revealer  of  this  new'  world,  for, 
strange  as  the  admission  may  seem  at  a  time  when  we  think  that 
we  know'  all  that  surrounds  us,  most  of  those  insects  minutely 
described  in  the  vocabularies,  learnedly  classified  and  bar¬ 
barously  baptised,  had  hardly  ever  been  observed  in  real  life  or 
thoroughly  investigated  in  all  the  phases  of  their  brief  and 
elusive  appearances.  He  has  devoted  to  surprising  their  little 
secrets,  which  are  the  reverse  of  our  greatest  mysteries,  fifty 
years  of  a  solitary  existence,  misunderstood,  poor,  often  very 
near  penury,  but  lit  up  every  day  by  the  joy  which  a  truth 
brings,  w'hich  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  joys.  Petty  tniths, 
I  shall  be  told,  those  presented  by  the  habits  of  a  Spider  or  a 
Grasshopper.  There  are  no  petty  truths  now'adays ;  there  is  but 
one  truth,  whose  looking-glass  to  our  uncertain  eyes  seems 
broken,  though  its  every  fragment,'  whether  reflecting  the 
evolution  of  a  planet  or  the  flight  of  a  Bee,  contains  the 
supreme  law. 

And  these  truths  thus  discovered  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
grasped  by  a  mind  which  knew  how  to  understand  what  they 
themselves  can  but  ambiguously  express,  to  interpret  what  they 
are  obliged  to  conceal  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  appreciate  the 
shimmering  beauty,  almost  invisible  to  the  majority  of  mankind, 
that  shines  for  a  moment  around  all  that  exists,  especially 
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around  that  which  still  remains  very  close  to  nature  and  has 
hardly  left  its  primeval  obscurity. 

To  make  of  these  long  annals  the  generous  and  delightful 
masterpiece  that  they  are  and  not  the  monotonous  and  arid 
register  of  little  descriptions  and  insignificant  acts  that  they 
might  have  been,  various  and,  so  to  speak,  conflicting  gifts  were 
needed.  To  the  patience,  the  precision,  the  scientific  minute¬ 
ness,  the  protean  and  practical  ingenuity,  the  energy  of  a  Darwin 
in  the  face  of  the  unknown,  to  the  faculty  of  expressing  what  has 
to  be  expressed  with  order,  clearness  and  certainty,  the  vener¬ 
able  anchorite  of  Serignan  adds  many  of  those  qualities  w'hich 
are  not  to  be  acquired,  certain  of  those  innate  good  poetic  virtues 
which  cause  his  sure  and  supple  prose,  devoid  of  artificial 
ornament,  and  yet  adorned  with  simple  and,  as  it  w^ere,  unin¬ 
tentional  charm,  to  take  its  place  among  the  excellent  and  lasting 
prose  of  the  day,  prose  of  the  kind  that  has  its  own  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  breathe  gratefully  and  tranquilly  and  which  we  find 
only  around  masterpieces. 

Lastly,  there  was  needed — and  this  was  not  the  least  require¬ 
ment  of  the  w’ork — a  mind  ever  ready  to  cope  with  the  riddles 
which,  among  those  little  objects,  rise  up  at  every  step,  as 
enormous  as  those  which  people  the  skies  and  perhaps  more 
numerous,  more  iihperious  and  more  strange,  as  though  Nature 
had  here  given  a  freer  scope  to  her  last  wishes  and  an  easier 
outlet  to  her  secret  thoughts.  Fab  re  shrinks  from  none  of  those 
boundless  problems  which  are  persistently  put  to  us  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  tiny  world,  where  mysteries  are  heaped  up 
in  a  denser  and  more  bewildering  fashion  than  in  any  other.  He 
thus  meets  and  faces,  turn  by  turn,  the  redoubtable  questions 
of  instinct  and  intelligence,  of  the  origin  of  species,  of  the 
harmony  or  the  accidents  of  the  universe,  of  the  life  lavished 
upon  the  abysses  of  death,  without  counting  the  no  less  vast, 
but,  so  to  speak,  more  human  problems  which,  among  infinite 
others,  are  inscribed  within  the  range,  if  not  wdthin  the  grasp, 
of  our  intelligence  :  parthenogenesis ;  the  prodigious  geometry 
of  the  Wasps  and  Bees ;  the  logarithmic  spiral  of  the  Snail ;  the 
antennary  sense ;  the  miraculous  force  which ,  in  absolute 
isolation,  without  the  possible  introduction  of  anything  from  the 
outside,  increases  the  volume  of  the  Minotaur’s  egg  tenfold, 
where  it  lies,  and,  during  seven  to  nine  months,  nourishes  wdtlt 
an  invisible  and  spiritual  food,  not  the  lethargy,  but  the  active 
life  of  the  young  of  the  Scorpion,  the  Lycosa  and  the  Clotho 
Spider.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  them  by  one  of 
those  generally-applicable  theories  such  as  that  of  evolution, 
.vhich  merely  shifts  the  ground  of  the  ditficulty  and  which,  I 
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may  mention  in  passing,  emerges  from  these  volumes  in  a 
somewhat  sorry  plight,  after  being  sharply  confronted  with 
incontestable  facts. 

Waiting  for  chance  or  a  god  to  enlighten  us,  he  is  able,  in  the 
presence  of  the  unknown,  to  preserve  the  great  religious  and 
attentive  silence  which  is  dominant  in  the  best  minds  of  the 
day.  There  are  those  who  say  : 

“Now  that  you  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  of  details,  you 
should  follow  up  analysis  with  synthesis  and  generalise  the 
origin  of  instinct  in  an  all-embracing  view.” 

To  these  he  replies,  with  the  humble  and  magnificent  loyalty 
that  illumines  all  his  work  : 

“Because  I  have  stirred  a  few  grains  of  sand  on  the  shore,  am  I  in  a 
position  to  know  the  depths  of  the  ocean? 

“Life  has  unfathomable  secrets.  Human  knowledge  will  be  erased  from 
the  archives  of  the  world  before  we  possess  the  last  word  that  the  Gnat 
has  to  say  to  us.  .  .  . 

“Success  is  for  the  loud  talkers,  the  self-convinced  dogmatists;  everything 
is  admitted  on  condition  that  it  be  noisily  proclaimed.  Let  us  throw  off  this 
sham  and  recognise  that,  in  reality,  we  know  nothing  about  anything,  if 
things  were  probed  to  the  bottom.  Scientifically,  Nature  is  a  riddle  without 
a  definite  solution  to  satisfy  man’s  curiosity.  Hypothesis  follows  on  hypo¬ 
thesis;  the  theoretical  rubbish-heap  accumulates;  and  truth  ever  eludes  us. 
To  know  how  not  to  know  might  well  be  the  last  word  of  wisdom.” 

Evidently  this  is  hoping  too  little.  In  the  frightful  pit,  in 
the  bottomless  funnel  wherein  whirl  all  those  contradictory  facts 
which  are  resolved  in  obscurity,  we  know’  just  as  much  as  our 
cave-dwelling  ancestors ;  but  at  least  we  know  that  we  do  not 
know.  We  survey  the  dark  faces  of  the  riddles,  we  try  to 
estimate  their  number,  to  classify  their  varying  degrees  of 
dimness,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  place  and  their  extent.  That 
already  is  something,  pending  the  day  of  the  first  gleams  of  light. 
In  any  case,  it  means  doing  in  the  presence  of  the  mysteries  all 
that  the  most  upright  intelligence  can  do  to-day ;  and  that  is 
what  the  author  of  this  incomparable  Iliad  does,  with  more 
confidence  than  he  professes.  He  gazes  at  them  attentively. 
He  wears  out  his  life  in  surprising  their  most  minute  secrets. 
He  prepares  for  them,  in  his  thoughts  and  in  ours,  the  field 
necessary  for  their  evolutions.  He  increases  the  consciousness 
of  his  ignorance  in  proportion  to  their  importance  and  learns  to 
understand  more  and  more  that  they  are  incomprehensible. 

M.4URICE  Maeterlinck. 


the  young  idea  ’TWIXT  squaee  and 

THWACKUM.i 


The  rival  preceptors  chosen  by  Fielding’s  All  worthy  for  the 
foundling  to  whom  he  had  given  a  home,  reflected  or  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  different  conceptions  of  moral  and  mental  nurture, 
afterwards  to  find  more  definite  expression  and  illustration  in 
the  writers,  recalled  by  the  titles  prefixed  to  these  remarks. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  disciplinary  regimen  of  English  households  was  based 
upon  the  principles  respectively  advocated  by  the  divine, 
Thwackum,  or  the  philosopher.  Square.  Neither  of  these  types 
is  credited  in  Tom  J ones  with  the  extension  of  any  influence  beyond 
the  roof  that  sheltered  them.  The  didascalic  experiments  of  both 
have  been  freely  made  on  the  youth  of  successive  generations 
during  the  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  following  the  novel’s 
first  appearance.  The  two  competitive  systems  will  best 
explain  themselves  in  Fielding’s  own  words.  Square,  it  will 
be  remembered,  held  human  nature  to  be  a  perfection  of  all 
virtue,  and  vice  a  deviation  from  the  normal  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  deformity  of  the  body.  Thwackum,  on  the  contrary,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  human  mind,  since  the  fall,  was  nothing  but  a 
sink  of  iniquity,  till  purified  and  redeemed  by  grace  (through  tPe 
persuasive  influence  of  the  rod).  Square  measured  everything 
by  the  unalterable  rule  of  right  and  by  eternal  fitness  ;  Thwackum 
decided  all  questions  by  authority.  In  doing  this  he  used  the 
Scriptures  and  their  commentators,  as  the  lawyer  doth  his  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  where  the  comment  is  of  equal  authority  to  the 
text. 

The  different  veins  of  moral  teaching  derived  from  the  two 
masters  traversed  uninterruptedly  the  juvenile  literature  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  betw’een  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield 
in  the  Georgian  era  and  the  nineteenth-century  years  of  High 
Anglican  ascendency  during  which  Charlotte  Yonge,  from  the 
profits  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  fitted  out  her  schooner  for  Bishop 
Selwyn’s  apostolical  voyages,  or  with  the  two  thousand  pounds 
earned  by  The  Daisy  Chain,  built  a  missionary  college  in  New 
Zealand.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  standpoint,  the 

(1)  Maria  Edgeworth's  Works.  6  vols.  (Macmillan.) 

Maria  Edgeworth’s  Early  Lessons.  (Routledge.) 

Charlotte  Yonge’s  Novels.  (Macmillan.) 

Life  and  Times  of  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Harvye  Darton. 

English  Men  of  Letters:  Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson.  (Macmillan.) 

One  Look  Back.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Q.  W.  E.  Russell.  (Dent.) 
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training  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  character  occupied 
scarcely  less  attention  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later  period.  Henr\’ 
Fielding’s  epoch  was  saturated  by  the  literary  or  moral  forces  that 
before  him  had  produced  a  Wesley,  and  that  after  him  were  to 
bear  their  fruit  in  such  opposites  as  a  Whitefield,  a  John  Newton, 
a  Mrs.  Sherwmod,  a  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  a  Thomas  Day.  The 
creator  of  Square  and  Thw'ackum  knew  more  about  youthful 
teaching  in  theory  and  practice  than  he  put  into  Tom  Jones  or 
any  other  of  his  fictions.  Educational  controversialists  were, 
indeed,  more  abundant  and  long-winded  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges  than  in  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  Fielding  had  studied  the 
matter  in  all  its  aspects.  The  landscape  surroundings  of  Ealph 
Allen’s  Prior  Park,  Bath,  may  not  be  exactly  those  amid  which 
Allworthy’s  abode  is  set.  As  to  the  identity,  however,  of  Tom 
Jones’s  patron  with  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  Bath  worthies  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  munificence  and  magnanimity,  the  Ealph 
Allen  of  history  surpassed  the  Allworthy  of  fiction.  “The 
greatest  character  in  any  age  of  the  world,”  exclaimed  Bishop 
Warburton  of  Allen,  on  hearing  that  he  had  repaid  Chatham’s 
affronts  by  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  Allen’s  library  Fielding  first  read  up  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  never  doubting  it  would  some  day  prove  useful  for  literary 
padding.  In  point  of  time  Fielding  and  Eousseau  overlapped 
each  other,  the  Englishman  being  the  older  by  five  years.  Tom 
Jones  appeared  in  1749,  Emile  in  1762.  But  for  these  dates 
Square’s  views  about  the  excellence  of  human  nature  already 
quoted  might  have  been  adapted  from  those  which  Eousseau,  in 
his  capacity  of  educational  reformer,  so  repeatedly  proclaimed. 
But  though  on  this  subject  some  of  Eousseau’s  teaching  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  got  wind  while  Fielding  lived,  the  resemblance 
between  certain  phrases  in  Tom  Jones  and  Emile  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Eousseau  himself  was  less  the  founder  of  a  school 
than  the  disciple  of  a  sixteenth-century  master,  Montaigne,  of 
whom  Fielding  knew  a  great  deal.  Florio’s  translation  of 
Montaigne’s  Essays  (1603),  and  Cotton’s  (1685),  had  given  an 
English  vogue  to  these  compositions  and  to  their  author,  which 
reached  its  height  during  Fielding’s  Eton  days,  and  flavoured  the 
talk  of  the  clever  boys  of  w^hom  he  saw’  most,  including  the  elder 
Pitt,  Pratt  (Lord  Camden),  and  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 
Montaigne’s  owm  teachers  had  been  George  Buchanan  and 
Muretus.  Hence  the  germs  of  Eousseau’s  philosophy  are  all  to 
be  found  in  Montaigne.  Jean  Jacques,  in  fact,  and  Square  had 
both  derived  their  ideas  from  the  same  source  and  put  them  in 
nearly  identical  words.  Fielding,  too,  had  been  under  excep¬ 
tionally  well  informed  private  tutors  at  his  Dorset  and  Somerset 
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homes.  Amid  all  these  opportunities  oi  contemporary  know¬ 
ledge  Fielding  no  doubt  heard  how,  in  1749,  Eousseau,  at  the 
age  ol  thirty-seven,  had  made  his  first  great  leap  to  European 
notoriety  by  the  attacks  on  the  traditional  mode  ol  mental 
and  moral  training  in  his  prize  essay  at  Dijon  University.  That 
composition  could  not  exactly  show  Fielding  what  would  be 
forthcoming  in  Emile ;  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  see  that, 
so  far  from  having  invented  a  system  entirely  new,  Eousseau 
was  to  a  great  extent  restating  the  opinions  not  only  of  Montaigne , 
but  of  other  European  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  list  would 
have  been  headed  by  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth’s  tutor,  Eoger 
Ascham. 

Even  Ascham  was  not  absolutely  the  first  to  take  the  field. 
Thirty  years  before  The  Schoohnaster  appeared,  Paul  III.,  in 
1540,  issued  the  Bull  making  the  instruction  of  the  young  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  Jesuit  monopoly.  That  momentous 
edict  entrusted  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola  with  the 
grounding  of  boys  and  ignorant  persons  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Crradually,  however,  the  Jesuit  schools  and  their  staff 
became  famous  for  their  secular  and  general  rather  than  religious 
teaching.  These  institutions  leavened  not  only  Europe,  but  the 
entire  civilised  world ;  they  had  their  headquarters  at  Eome, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  boys  of  all  nations,  trained  into 
subtle  propagandists  and  acute  dialecticians,  w’ere  despatched 
from  the  city  of  the  Caesars  on  proselytising  missions  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  the  earth.  During  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  opening  of  modern  history  the  entire  fabric  of  European 
education  rested  on  a  Jesuit  basis  and  conformed  itself  to  Jesuit 
models.  Protestant  parents  placed  their  children  in  Jesuit  schools 
because  they  w'ere  better  than  any  others.  It  was  at  least  the 
genuine  and  original  article  of  which  all  the  rest  were  copies. 
The  reputation  these  schools  enjoyed  and  /the  influence  they 
exercised  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Francis  Bacon  notices 
not  unfavourably  their  methods,  while  Descartes  was  among 
their  pupils.  In  1584  the  system  received  the  final  form  which 
ever  since  it  has  presented.  That  was  the  year  of  a  Papal  Com¬ 
mission  inquiring  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  results  thus  gained  guided 
and  helped  those  who  drew  up  the  Ratio  atque  Institutio  Studiorum 
Societatis  Jesu.  Of  that  scheme  the  motto  was  Non  multa  sed 
multum,  and  the  object  the  training  of  the  mind  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  actual  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
were  mere  matters  of  detail. 

Such  were  the  doctrine  and  the  usage,  with  reference  to  which 
so  inveterate  a  Tory  classicist  as  Hookham  Frere  remarked,  “The 


old  Papists  were  right  m  recognising  that  what  boys  are  taught 
matters  little  so  long  as  they  are  taught  well  and  made  to  use  the 

musclesof  their  mind.”  The  harvest  of  the  mediae  valJesuit  labours  H 
was  reaped,  not  only  by  the  Humanists  of  the  new  renaissance  \ 

generally,  but  in  particular  by  the  English  educationist  who  I 

came  eighteen  years  before  Montaigne,  and  who  by  his  per-  ' 

sonal  teaching,  as  well  as  by  his  lectures,  did  something  towards  ; 

forming  and  furnishing  the  intellect  of  the  great  Tudor  Queen.  I 
“Before,”  said  Ascham,  “the  boy  is  taught  his  syntax,  he  must 
have  learned  to  use  all  his  senses  aright.  As  for  languages,  ii 

lessons  in  conversation  should  go  together  with  lectures  in  |i 

grammar.  So  long  as  it  be  equal  to  the  expression  of  living  wants  P 

and  ideas,  no  language  is  dead,  and,  w^hatever  its  character,  can  | 

be  properly  learned  by  conversation  alone.”  To  revive  and  illus-  \ 

trate  these  views  was  the  object  of  an  international  movement,  in  * 

which  a  decade  or  two  since  George  Long,  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  and  J.  Y.  Sargent,  of  Oxford,  all  took  part.  Seventy- 
seven  years  later,  in  the  same  century  as  his  predecessor,  the 
Hungarian,  John  Amos  Comenius,  permeated  Europe  with 
Ascham’s  counsels. 

By  nationality  and  religion,  a  descendant  of  John  Huss, 
Comenius,  one  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  had  taken  our  own 
Francis  Bacon  as  preceptor  and  pattern  in  exposing  the  scholastic 
teacher’s  indifference  to  Nature  and  its  realities.  With  such  good 
results  did  he  teach  that  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  wealthy  Dutch  mer¬ 
chant,  known  as  the  Grand  Almoner  of  Europe,  despatched  him 
on  an  educational  mission  which  embraced  the  whole  Western 
world.  “Things,  not  words,”  was  his  motto.  All  knowledge 
comes  through  the  senses.  These,  therefore,  must  be  disciplined 
to  alertness  and  precision  before  the  boy  is  troubled  with  books. 
Here  Comenius  had  been  anticipated  by  one  who  belonged  to  a 
generation  almost  as  early  as  Ascham’s.  This  was  Montaigne, 
already  referred  to  as  the  earliest  exponent  of  the  educational 
gospel  according  to  Eousseau.  Thus,  had  he  confined  his  search 
to  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundreds,  -Fielding  would  have  found 
ample  materials  for  that  portrait  of  Square.  That  might  serve 
for  a  prophetic  satire,  not  only  on  Eousseau,  but  his  English 
pupils,  E.  L.  Edgeworth  and  Day.  In  advance  of  those  already 
mentioned  Sturm  (1507-1589)  had  led  the  growing  movement 
against  the  exclusion  of  all  non-classical  subjects  from  the 
regular  course.  Montaigne  (1533-1592)  saw  the  great  blemish  cf 
the  mediaeval  spirit  generally  in  its  failure  to  place  the  culture 
of  the  body  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  mind.  Even  in 
England  such  educationists  as  John  Milton  and  John  Locke 
would  have  enabled  Fielding  accurately  to  anticipate  and  to 
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satirise  without  distorting  Kousseauism  long  before  Eousseau’s 
(lay.  The  constant  study  of  words,  all  these  early  educationists 
complained,  had  made  the  world  nothing  but  babble.  Away, 
therefore,  with  the  Athenian  example,  and  let  us  habituate  our 
young  people  to  the  Lacedaemonian  model ;  for  the  Spartans , 
instead  of  cudgelling  their  brains  about  phrases,  after  the  Attic 
manner,  made  it  their  business  to  inquire  into  realities.  They 
thus  superseded  the  eternal  chatter  of  the  tongue  by  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  soul.  These  doctrines  formed  the  foundation  on 
which  not  only  Kousseau,  but  our  own  Locke  and  Hamilton 
raised  their  didactic  structure.  This  entire  philosophy  of  teaching 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  advice  :  habitually  keep  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  all  the  faculties  bodily  and  intellectual.  So 
will  there  be  learning  without  tears  during  childhood.  So,  too, 
at  a  later  stage  wdll  come  by  a  spontaneous  process  all  necessary 
knowledge  of  books,  of  life,  of  the  world. 

To  this  effect,  too,  were  the  views  held  by  Square  about 
Nature’s  complete  sufficiency  for  whatever  concerned  the  lower  or 
higher  welfare  of  her  human  creatures.  Where,  then,  could  come 
in  the  Divine  Thwackum’s  teachings  about  a  supernatural  grace? 
Philosopher  Square,  however,  in  his  various  incarnations,  must 
not  eclipse  the  equally  typical  Thwackum  and  his  follow^ers. 
Both  these  characters,  according  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  were 
drawn  from  life — Square  from  one  Chubb,  a  Deist;  Thwackum 
from  Hele,  a  schoolmaster.  Each,  it  seems,  w^as  a  Salisbury 
notability ;  though  it  is  permissible  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Dobson 
as  regards  the  Wiltshire  city  being  that  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  early  action  of  the  novel  is  laid.  Twerton,  where  Eielding 
lodged  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  Ealph  Allen’s  daily 
dinner  guest,  is  a  suburb  of  Bath.  Allworthy,  it  may  be  taken 
for  proved,  was  drawn  from  Fielding’s  host ;  Squire  Western 
speaks  the  broadest  “Zummerzet,”  and  glories  in  doing  so.  In 
another  Bath  district,  Claverton,  the  novelist  also  lived  a  great 
deal.  And  for  special  reasons  at  that  time  he  was  likely  to  have, 
seen  there  another  original  wdth  as  good  a  claim  as  the  school¬ 
master  to  have  been  Thwackum  in  the  flesh.  For  betvreen  1746 
and  1791  Bristol  and  Bath,  not  less  than  Spa  Fields,  London, 
overflowed  with  evangelical  ecclesiastics  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
making.  The  Countess  has  been  drawn  to  the  life  by  jNIr. 
Gr.  W.  E.  Eussell  as  a  Calvinist  of  the  straitest  sort,  severing,  we 
are  reminded,  her  Wesleyan  connection  in  1770  because  its  con¬ 
ference  in  that  year  had  officially  adopted  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  A  very  arbitrary  and  formidable  person  was  the 
devout  Countess,  to  wffiom  professional  masters  like  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  expressed  themselves  with  more  than  deference  when 
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talking  about  subjects  on  which  they  might  be  expected  to  speak 
with  such  authority  as  the  sure  evidence  of  the  new  birth  or  of  the 
attainment  to  final  perseverance.  Gradually  her  pet  preachers 
caught  even  in  their  table  talk  d  la  Thwackum  something  of  their 
patroness’s  peremptory  tone.  At  Bath,  too,  or  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Fielding  saw  most  of  the  Thwackum  traits  in  the  pastors 
who  danced  attendance  on  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lady 
Cholmondeley,  Lady  Gainsborough,  all  of  them  Lady  Hunting¬ 
don’s  coadjutors  in  the  great  work.  Among  these  Evangelical 
dames  of  quality,  Hannah  More’s  inferiority  in  rank  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  prestige  of  her  pen,  as  well  as  by  the 
monumental  piety  that  caused  Horace  Walpole  to  salute  her  as 
“holy  Hannah,”  the  gift  of  whose  Sacred  Dramas  to  the  future 
statesman  when  an  infant,  as  Mr.  Russell  relates,^  laid  the 
foundation  of  W.  E.  Gladstone’s  great  library. 

From  Hannah  More  descends  the  entire  succession  of  seriously 
improving  writers  for  the  young,  opening  with  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
continued  to  Miss  Marsh  and  Miss  Charlesworth.  Till  within  the 
last  year  or  two  nearly  the  oldest  incumbent  of  an  English 
benefice  was  Henry  Marty n  Sherwood.  His  mother  it  was  who 
w'rote  The  Fairchild  Family.  He  himself,  born  in  India  two 
years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  held  the  living  of  Aston 
White  Ladies  from  1839  till  he  resigned  it  in  1911 ,  just  a  twelve- 
month  before  his  death.  Among  the  Sherwood  family’s 
eighteenth-century  intimates  was  an  ancestress  of  Bishop 
Winnington  Ingram.  This  lady  as  a  child  often  saw  Martyn 
Sherwood  at  Lichfield,  and  knew'  him  for  the  original  of  Henry 
Fairchild  in  his  mother’s  once  famous  book.  She  also,  while 
carrying  a  copy  of  Rasselas,  then  recently  out,  met  its  author  one 
day  in  Lichfield  Close.  “What  book  have  you  got  there,  little 
girl?”  asked  Johnson.  “Let  me  see!”  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  doctor  seized  the  volume  and  threw'  it  among  the 
graves.  “A  very  suitable  destination”  might,  in  her  maturer 
years,  have  thought  the  Fairchild  chronicler,  seeing  that  the 
cold  commendations  of  virtue  in  Rasselas,  unaccompanied  by 
comments  of  denominational  piety,  must  have  made  it  seem  to  her 
an  unspiritual  and  therefore  an  irreligious  and  pestilential 
volume. 

Martha  Mary  Butt,  the  Evangelical  authoress,  was  born  in 
1755  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  where  her  father  w'as  clergy¬ 
man.  An  exceptionally  strong  constitution  brought  her  uninjured 
through  the  domestic  discipline  of  that  rectory.  Never  allowed 
to  sit  in  her  parents’  presence,  to  come  near  the  fire,  to  ask  for 
a  second  helping,  she  habitually  had  to  w'ear  an  iron  collar  with 
(1)  See  also  Lord  Morley’s  Gladstone,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12. 
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i  a  backboard  strapped  to  it.  Thus  equipped  she  was  made  to 
stand  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  in  a  sort  of  stocks.  She 
could  thus  describe,  from  sympathetic  experience,  the  smart 
strokes  of  his  saintly  father’s  punitive  rod  inflicted  on  Master 
Fairchild  when  he  refused  to  learn  his  Latin  grammar — “not,” 
as  the  boy  said,  “because  I  cannot,  but  because  if  I  learnt  it 
j  to-day,  something  more  troublesome  would  be  given  me  to- 
i  morrow.”  A  couple  of  generations  ago  English  households  might 
I  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds  :  those  with  w’hom  The  Fair- 
I  child  Family  was  a  schoolroom  or  nursery  manual,  and  those  of 
the  drier  Anglican  sort,  where  w’eek-day  religion  was  not  much  in 
I  evidence.  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  literary  course  was  from  the  first 
j  one  of  unbroken  success.  While  entirely  unknowm,  she  had, 
within  two  years  of  her  start,  made  between  fifty  and  a  hundred 
|X)unds  with  her  pen.  Her  reputation  once  established,  the 
seventy  odd  works,  that  included  the  story  already  mentioned, 
proved  a  perfect  gold  mine.  She  thus  supplied  a  voluminous  anti- 
I  dote  to  the  godless  ethics  of  other  writers,  and,  in  her  own  way, 
j  spiritualised  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Parents’  Assistant. 
i  That  work,  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  and  the  per- 
I  sonal  associations  of  its  author,  marked  a  reaction  from 

,  Thwackum  towards  Square  in  the  literary  catering  for  the  young 

■  idea.  Something  of  that  sort  w-as  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  recent  triumph  of  the  Thwackum  methods  at  Wesley’s  Kings- 
wood  School,  near  Bristol,  removed  to  Lansdowne,  Bath,  in  1851 . 
For  this  Wesley  had  acted  on  the  German  proverb,  “He  that 
plays  when  he  is  a  boy,  wdll  play  when  he  is  a  man.”  His 
scholars  as  boys  should  learn  nothing  they  would  have  to  unlearn 
thereafter.  So  everything  like  play  was  forbidden. 

“Above  all  things,  take  care  that  you  do  not  break  his  spirit  ” 
had  been  the  caution  wdth  which  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  committed  his  second  son  Charles  to  the  tutors  and 
governors  engaged  for  him.  Wesley’s  motto  for  the  schoolboy 
of  all  ages  was,  “Scourge  his  body  if  haply  you  may  save  his 
soul.” 

Such,  we  have  seen,  was  the  prevailing  Evangelical  principle 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  younger  days.  With  a  belief  in  its  saving 
wholesomeness,  she  wrote  the  most  successful  book  for  the  young 
produced  in  the  period  preceding  that  of  Charlotte  Yonge. 
Though  her  childhood  had  been  mostly  spent  in  Worcestershire, 
Martha  Butt,  who  became  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  1795,  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  Lichfield’s  literary  traditions  by  more  than  mere  hear¬ 
say:  Samuel  Johnson  had  died  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 
Miss  Seward  remained  till  the  influences  personified  in  White- 
field,  John  Newton,  and,  above  all,  John  Wesley,  had  sufficiently 
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matured  her  power  with  the  pen  for  designing  a  work  that  would 
mark  a  spiritual  era  in  family  reading  as  a  corrective  to  the  pure 
secularism  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  by  Thomas  Day,  himself 
admitted  to  the  Lichfield  set  in  1783,  As  a  mere  piece  of  writing 
Mrs.  Sherwood’s  book  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  Day  ever 
reached.  With  piety,  as  with  genius  itself,  has  generally  gone 
some  sense  of  humour ;  if  not  always  consciously  displayed,  it 
relieves  from  time  to  time  the  sombre  Calvinism  of  the  kindlv 
natured  but  theologically  austere  Mrs.  Sherwood.  The  overcast 
heaven,  the  leafless  landscape,  and  the  moaning  wind  of  an 
autumnal  day  deepen  in  the  terrified  child,  still  smarting  from  the 
family  birch,  a  haunting  terror  lest  he  should  have  for  ever  lost  the 
heavenly  favour  sensibly  enjoyed  in  his  unrebellious  days.  Tears 
of  torment  and  panic  roll  down  his  face  as  he  realises  he  must 
perish  everlastingly  unless  his  papa,  as  Deity’s  own  vice-gerent, 
forgives  his  recent  naughtiness,  and,  the  unlearnt  Latin  grammar 
lesson  duly  mastered,  restores  him  to  his  place  at  the  family  table. 

With  these  tragic  tints,  lighter  and  even  comic  hues  are 
mingled,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  carnal  Crosbies’* 
visit  to  the  saintly  Fairchild  roof.  Mistrusting  his  host’s 
resources,  the  newcomer  brings  with  him  a  haunch  of  venison 
and  w'hat  Smauker,  the  Bath  footman,  would  have  called  “the 
usual  trimmings.”  Poor  Crosby  cannot  conceal  his  agony  lest  the 
carving  of  the  joint  should  be  done  by  hands  not  so  expert  as 
his  own,  and  thus  something  of  its  charm  be  lost ;  he  contrived, 
how- ever,  to  get  the  best  cut  for  himself,  and  bedews  the  dinner- 
napkin  under  his  chin  wdth  tears  of  thankful  relief  when  he  finds 
the  meat  unspoiled  in  the  roasting,  the  potatoes,  his  own  growth, 
boiled  to  a  turn,  and  the  red  currant  jelly  partaken  of  by  no  one 
but  himself.  Mr.  Fairchild,  being  a  gentleman  as  w'ell  as  a 
pietist,  apparently  beams  pleasantly  through  his  spectacles  upon 
his  guest’s  manifest  satisfaction  with  his  cook.  He  promptly, 
how'ever,  improves  the  occasion,  when  the  visitors  have  driven 
off  in  their  chariot,  by  a  neat  little  homily  upon  selfish  fastidious¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  food — not,  as  it  would  have  been  treated  by 
the  Day  and  Edgeworth  school,  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable 
being,  but  as  spiritually  undistinguishable  from  the  deadly  sin  of 
gluttony.  Even  in  this  life  religion  may  sometimes  be  its  own 
reward. 

Soon  after  the  epicurean  Crosbies’  departure,  Mr.  Fairchild 
comes  in  for  a  snug  legacy,  including  a  comfortable  country 
house  in  a  pleasant  park.  Thither,  of  course,  the  family  migrate. 
Wealth  being  always  more  difficult  to  bear  than  adversity,  many 
domestic  troubles  aw'ait  them  at  their  new  residence.  The  parents 
have  gone  on  before,  the  two  children  follow  with  the  faithful 
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servants,  John  and  Mary.  Travelling  has  sharpened  the  young 
people’s  appetites.  They  feast  by  the  way  too  freely  on  beefsteak 
and  onions.  The  stately  home,  devised  to  their  papa  by  a 
relative’s  will,  is  safely  reached.  The  next  morning  Master 
Fairchild,  dressed  as  befits  the  family’s  fresh  fortunes,  com¬ 
placently  surveys  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  and,  in  the  character 
of  the  young  squire,  explores  the  modest  grounds  and  the  stable- 
yard  buildings,  that  will,  he  proudly  reflects,  some  day  become 
his  own.  After  the  pride,  the  fall.  With  something  of  pro¬ 
prietorial  swagger  the  little  boy  inspects  the  various  objects  around 
him — amongst  them  an  open  barrel,  exhaling  no  sweet  odours. 
Looking  too  curiously  inside,  he  loses  his  balance,  to  find  himself 
in  a  bath  of  pigs ’-wash.  Another  day  he  and  his  sisters  pay  a 
call  upon  a  godly  farmer.  The  sun  is  hot ;  the  Worcestershire 
cider,  with  which  the  visitors  are  regaled  by  the  farmer’s  wife,  is 
sweet,  refreshing,  too  seductive,  and,  alas!  too  strong  for  the 
little  heads.  They  return  home  with  flushed  faces  that  tell  their 
own  tale  but  too  plainly.  The  rest  is  silence. 

Between  the  young  people  of  Sandford  and  Merton  and  those 
of  The  Fairchild  Family  the  difference  is  that  which  separates  the 
children  of  the  Baker  Street  waxw'orks  from  those  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Regent’s  Park  on  a  Bank  Holiday.  The  young  Fairchilds 
have  nothing  about  them  of  the  machine-made  juvenile.  They 
are  genuine  boys  and  girls,  uncowed  by  Calvinism,  healthily 
frolicsome  amid  surroundings  typically  English ;  both  personages 
and  environment  are  described  in  the  purest  and  simplest  English, 
revealing  at  every  turn  the  well  educated,  well  bred,  not  less 
than  the  genial  woman  who  drew  them.  This  is  exactly  what 
Mrs.  Sherwood  was  shown  to  have  been  by  her  latest  biography 
(1910),  based  upon  an  older  record  (1854) — three  years,  that  is, 
after  her  death.  The  most  attractive  features  of  the  original  life 
reappear  in  the  later  issue.  Mrs.  Sherwmod’s  grandfather.  Dr. 
Butt,  had  been  chaplain  to  George  III.  Thus  glimpses,  at  least 
entirely  fresh  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  old  Court  life  blend  with 
cosmopolitan  sketches  of  social  Europe  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  of  French  emigrh  wandering  homeless  up  and  down  the 
Continent,  eventually  to  find  an  asylum  for  the  most  part  in 
hospitable  East  Anglia.  At  each  successive  stage  of  these 
memoirs  Mrs.  Sherwood  remains  the  central  and  most  interesting 
figure.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  shrinking  but  self-possessed  young 
lady  in  Midland  drawing-rooms,  patted  on  the  head  by  Erasmus 
Darwin,  petted  by  Walter  Savage  Landor  ;  then,  going  a  Thames- 
side  tour,  she  passes  a  few  days  at  Reading  as  guest  of  the  head¬ 
master,  Dr.  Valpy,  of  Delectus  fame.  Soon  the  scene  shifts, 
Martha  Butt,  as  Captain  Sherwood’s  bride,  makes  a  round  of 
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farewell  visits,  amongst  others  to  Hannah  More  at  Barley 
Wood,  to  Mary  Kussell  Mitford  at  Beading,  shortly  before  her 
establishment  at  Swallowfield  Park,  and  to  Elizabeth  Fry  in 
London.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  not  again  to  be  much  with  her 
earliest  friends  until  after  she  had  gained  a  practical,  minute 
acquaintance  with  British  and  Indian  camp-life.  During  her 
husband’s  twenty  years’  Asiatic  soldiering  she  had  w'orked  with 
the  missionary,  Henry  Martyn  first,  and  with  the  good  men  he 
had  gathered  about  him  afterwards.  On  the  return  to  England 
the  Sherwood  tent  was  pitched  in  Worcestershire,  at  or  near 
Malvern,  a  little  later  at  Twickenham.  At  one  or  other  of  these 
places  was  finished  TJie  Fairchild  Family,  begun  in  Hindustan 
so  far  back  as  1818.  No  serious  decline  in  this  story’s  popularity 
set  in  till  the  ’seventies.  Now'  it  is  experiencing  something  like 
a  revival ;  for  not  only  has  the  original  work  gone  into  a  new 
edition,  but  it  has  been  reproduced  in  an  abridged  version  for 
infant  readers.  All  this  has  helped  to  create  a  new’  demand  for 
authoresses  directly  deriving  themselves  from  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
From  The  Fairchild  Family  grew  Miss  Charlesworth’s  Ministerimi 
Children  and  Miss  Marsh’s  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  once 
ubiquitous  Low  Church  manuals,  now  ranking  as  Evangelical 
classics. 

Thus  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  nursery  and  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  family  circle,  Thw’ackum  has  proved 
at  least  a  prolific  and  energising  literary  force.  Not  that  during 
this  time  he  has  always  shaken  himself  clear  of  his  ancient  rival, 
now'  for  the  most  part  a  spiritualised  Square — who,  by  the  bye, 
can  boast  the  far  more  ancient  pedigree  of  the  two.  Thwackuiii 
only  goes  back  to  Wesley ;  Square  reflects  or  presages  the 
pedagogic  philosophy  instituted  by  Montaigne,  Ascham, 
Comenius,  improved  or  systematised  by  Locke,  and  culminating 
in  Bousseau.  The  earliest  among  the  English  educationists  who 
sat  at  Bousseau’s  feet  was  Bichard  Warburton  Lytton,  the 
novelist’s  grandfather.  The  best  known  probably  w'ere  Bichard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  Maria  Edgew'orth’s  father,  and  Thomas  Day, 
of  Sandford  and  Merton.  Either  of  these,  had  chronology  per¬ 
mitted,  might  have  been  Fielding’s  model  for  philosopher  Square. 
As  a  fact,  there  occurred  incidents  in  the  lives  of  both  irresistibly 
recalling  the  Square  and  Molly  Seagrim  episode  in  Tom  Jones. 
The  reigning  beauties  in  the  Lichfield  society,  as  seen  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  were  the  two  Misses  Sneyd.  Each  of  these  had  the 
same  Square  for  her  special  admirer,  first  in  Day,  then  in  Edge- 
worth.  Of  these  the  latter  was  already  married  by  a  runaway 
match.  In  the  Lichfield  days  Edgeworth  w'as  disporting  himself 
as  a  grass  widower,  when  he  lost  his  heart  to  the  lovely  Honors 
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Sneyd.  With  a  sigh  he  prepared  for  the  return  to  his  unloved 
wife.  “And,”  said  the  tempter  Day,  “leave  Honora?  Why  not 
yield  to  the  gentle  promptings  of  a  blameless  nature  and  persuade 
Honora  to  follow  you  to  some  foreign  retreat  ?  ”  As  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  sage  prompted,  his  lovelorn  brother  in  wisdom  obeyed. 
The  legitimate  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  knowing  perhaps  complaints 
would  be  no  good,  bore  her  desertion  silently  while  her  perfidious 
lord  went  off  w'ith  Honora.  Soon  afterwards  the  real  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  obligingly  died.  The  conjugal  vacancy  was  promptly  filled 
by  her  rival,  who,  however,  did  not  survive  long  to  solace  the 
widower.  The  younger  of  the  Sneyd  sisters,  Elizabeth,  still 
remained,  and  now  soon  became  Mrs.  Edgeworth  the  third. 
Honora  could  only  endure  seven  years  of  matrimonial  promotion ; 
Elizabeth  lasted  out  seventeen.  The  much-married  philosopher, 
once  more  free,  found  a  lady  bold  enough  to  become  his  fourth 
consort  in  Miss  Beaufort.  She  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  such 
flying  colours,  and  physically  so  unimpaired  by  its  severity,  as  to 
be  in  good  health  many  years  after  her  husband  had  been  laid  in 
the  grave. 

Thomas  Day  at  once  showed  a  flattering  fidelity  to  his  friend 
Edgeworth’s  example,  and  proved  himself  domestically  as  well 
as  educationally  Rousseau’s  devoted  pupil.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  had  made  unsuccessful  love  in  turn  to  the  two  Sneyd  ladies. 
Nor  had  that  been  his  first  matrimonial  overture.  Rousseau 
married  a  servant  girl,  Therese  le  Vasseur.  His  English  disciple 
Day  did  his  best  to  do,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  thing ;  for 
he  trained  a  brace  of  foundlings,  one  a  blonde,  Sabrina  Sidney, 
the  other  a  brunette,  Lucretia,  for  the  possible  distinction  of 
becoming  Mrs.  Day.  Subsequently  to  the  Sneyd  interlude  he 
broke  up  his  bridges  and  burnt  his  boats  by  finding  a  congenial 
and  w’ell-to-do  partner  in  Esther  Milnes. 

In  their  relations  with  the  other  sex  both  these  philosophic 
descendants  of  Fielding’s  Square,  by  practice  not  less  than  pro¬ 
fession,  illustrated  the  theory  of  marriage  reformers  so  cleverly 
put  in  The  British  Birds  by  a  forgotten  nineteenth-century 
satirist,  Mortimer  Collins  :  — 

“  Social  arrangements  are  awful  miscarriages. 

Cause  of  all  crime  is  our  system  of  marriages. 

Wedding  rings  worse  are  than  manacled  wrists. 

Such  is  the  creed  of  the  positivists.” 

Fielding  died  in  1754,  R.  L.  Edgeworth  in  1819.  Before  the 
nineteenth  century  had  completed  its  first  quarter,  Fielding’s 
novels  had  quite  lost  polite  favour ;  the  improved  public  which 
had  now  grown  up  grounded  its  rising  generation  in  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  A  Simple  Story  or  her  Nature  and  Art.  Readers,  now 
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quite  above  the  coarse  realism  of  Amelia  or  Joseph  Andrews 
nauseated  by  Smollett,  a  little  sickened  with  the  sweetness  of 
Richardson,  found  in  Fanny  Burney  just  the  novelist  of  social 
life  they  required.  To  the  taste  thus  created  appealed,  equally 
in  her  romances  and  in  her  short  stories  for  the  young,  Lovell 
Edgeworth’s  daughter.  With  a  little  of  her  father’s  belief  in 
human  perfectibility.  Miss  Edgeworth  combined  a  keen  eve 
entirely  her  own,  for  really  dramatic  situations,  as  well  as  for 
plots  whose  strong  simplicity  held  the  reader  of  whatever  age 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Her  serene,  blameless  life  was 
disturbed  by  no  incidents,  how’ever  faintly,  resembling  those 
agitating  both  her  father  and  Thomas  Day.  One  love-affair  she 
had  with  Count  Edelcrantz,  whom  she  gave  up  that  she  might 
the  better  devote  herself  to  “father,  friends,  and  country.’’  Her 
home  life  at  Edgeworthstown  was  broken  by  the  travels  abroad 
or  brightened  by  the  visits  to  the  paternal  roof,  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Sir  John  Herschell,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  William 
Wordsworth.  All  these  were  her  intellectual  admirers;  they 
reverenced  her  power  of  thinking,  but  rejoiced  that  in  her  at 
least  the  severe  sciences  did  not  destroy  the  energy  and  grace 
of  imagination,  but  only  chastened  it  and  imparted  their  philo¬ 
sophical  influence. 

The  literary  fashion  and  forces  combined  in  the  production  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  created,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Jane  Austen. 
The  latter  of  these,  at  an  interval  of  forty-eight  years,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  notable  teacher  with  the  pen,  the  vitality  of  whose 
w'ork  has  a  fitting  monument  in  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  complete  re¬ 
issue  of  her  many  novels.  Below  Jane  Austen  in  satire,  Charlotte 
Yonge  was  incomparably  her  superior  in  pathos.  She  also  did 
more  to  colour  the  thoughts  and  control  the  conduct  than  any 
writer  of  her  time  of  those  born  during  the  nineteenth  century’s 
first  half.  Maria  Edgeworth’s  dramatic  narratives  of  the  nursery, 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  cottage  were  so  many  lessons  in  social 
ethics  and  individual  duty,  no  more  forgotten  than  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  themselves  by  those  to  whom  they  were  administered. 
From  Mrs.  Sherwmod,  and  others  of  that  school,  Miss  Yonge  does 
not  differ  more  than  Maria  Edgeworth  herself  in  the  absence  of 
all  direct  appeal  to  supernatural  sanctions,  in  her  systematic 
avoidance  of  all  religious  wmtch words,  and  of  all  declared  sympathy 
wdth  any  particular  communion  or  creed.  Serious  convictions 
and  an  exalted,  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  make  her  books  manuals 
of  good  breeding,  of  graceful  and  tender  consideration  for  others. 
Clement  Underwood  excepted,  she  avoids  even  clerical  characters, 
and  only  shows  herself  anti-Evangelical  by  never  introducing 
needless  references  to  Divine  revelation. 
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J.  H.  Newman  saw  in  Jane  Austen  the  casual  and  detached 
observer  of  her  own  creations,  and  vainly  searched  Charlotte 
Yonge  for  any  gleam  of  high  catholic  ethos.  If,  however,  there 
could  have  been  a  complete  literary  school  of  social  sweetness  and 
light,  nay,  of  social  perfection  itself,  it  was  assuredly  opened  in 
1844  with  Scenes  and  Characters .  This  was  the  earliest  attempt 
at  authorship  by  “the  intellectual,  impressionable,  well-educated 
girl  of  thirteen,”  as  John  Keble  found  her  in  1835,  when 
settling  at  Hursley  Vicarage,  to  which  that  of  Otterbourne  was 
annexed.  Born  into  an  Evangelical  home,  Charlotte  Yonge  had 
no  sooner  reached  an  age  to  think  for  herself  than  she  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  parish  priest,  w’ho  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Oxford 
movement  by  his  celebrated  Assize  sermon  on  National  Apostasy, 
June  14th,  1833.  With  Keble’s  personal  influence  there  mingled 
the  forces  of  the  Wykehamist  and  largely  High  Church  tradition, 
in  which  her  childhood  had  been  steeped.  The  neighbouring  St. 
Mary  Winton,  as  church  and  college,  had  supplied  Charlotte 
Yonge  with  unproclaimed  models  of  saintliness  in  its  seventeenth- 
century  bishop,  Lancelot  Andrewes ;  and  among  its  nineteenth- 
century  wardens,  ideals  of  physical  prowess  in  such  men  as  Eobert 
Barter,  whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  their 
heart  was  pure.  Charles  Kingsley  thought  Heartsease  the  most 
wholesome  and  delightful  novel  he  had  ever  read.  Whewell,  of 
Trinity,  went  through  all  Miss  Yonge’s  novels  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  hours  daily,  wherever  he  wanted  to  feel  himself  in  the 
best  society  he  knew,  fearful  only  lest  he  should  gobble  them  all 
up  at  once.  The  German  Fouque  was  so  widely  read  in  England 
during  Charlotte  Yonge’s  youth  as  to  be  considered  almost  a 
national  author.  With  that  exception.  Miss  Yonge  had  studied 
no  modern  writer  but  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  his  character  and 
books  she  saw  the  mirror  of  knightly  manhood,  the  inspiration  of 
the  noblest  human  duty,  and  exemplars  of  personal  courage,  moral 
and  physical,  more  effectively  and  healthily  stimulating  than  the 
animalistic  caricatures,  as  they  seemed  to  her,  then  begsming  to 
be  displayed  by  books  like  Guy  Livingstone.  As  regards  The 
Heir  of  Redclyjfe,  there  is  nothing  of  George  Lawrence,  but  much 
of  Sir  Walter,  in  the  fearless  self-sacrifice  with  which  Guy  leads 
the  boats  to  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors.  So,  too,  it  is 
with  Leonard,  when,  having  risked  his  ow'n  life  at  every  turn, 
and  having  overcome  the  last  and  worst  peril  of  all,  he  restores 
the  child  safe  and  sound  to  the  agonised  father.  The  force  and 
picturesqueness  of  appeals  like  these  to  our  common  humanity 
explains  a  literary  popularity  at  the  time  unprecedented,  and 
even  now  undiminished  with  those  in  w’hom  much  romance 
reading  has  not  destroyed  all  simplicity  of  taste. 
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There  exists  no  better  picture  of  mid-nineteenth-century  school 
and  home  life  than  that  in  The  Daisy  Chain,  of  Dr.  May  with  his 
clever  family,  in  which  the  girls  are  as  good  scholars  as  the  boys, 
and  Ethel  can  match  herself  at  Alcaics  against  her  brother 
Norman,  the  captain  of  the  school.  But  the  real  art  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  book  are  seen  in  its  object-lessons  in  self-repression, 
self-surrender,  and  self-denial.  Mrs.  Sherw’ood,  through  all  her 
books,  w'hile  recognising  the  value  of  conduct,  had  dwelt  little 
upon  the  necessity  of  works.  Miss  Yonge,  keeping  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  theological  conviction  of  herself  or  her  characters, 
without  any  declared  purpose  of  doing  so,  adorns  her  discipleship 
of  Keble  by  the  charm  and  purity  of  concrete  goodness 
dramatically  portrayed.  None  of  her  rare  ecclesiastics  have  any 
sneer  for  the  school  of  Thwackum.  Only  one  of  them  refers  to 
it  in  his  prayer  that  conversions  may  be  genuine,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  grace  to  others.  Miss  Yonge’s  colloquial  reserve  on 
religious  subjects  was  intended,  and,  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
meant,  accepted  as  a  silent  rebuke  to  the  pietistic  gush  by  which 
Newsman  and  Keble  complained  that  the  Evangelicals  spiritually 
and  morally  enfeebled  themselves,  as  well  as  brought  religion 
itself  into  contempt.  An  Anglican  tradition  from  the  high  and 
dry  Oriel-common-room  days,  it  had  first  been  put  into  words  by 
the  non-juror,  William  Law,  in  his  discourse  on  spiritual  con¬ 
versation.  “Such  talk,”  he  says,  “has  a  taking  sound,  but  hurts 
myself  if  I  speak  on  these  matters  sooner  or  further  than  the 
Divine  Spirit  may  lead.  Religious  persons  delight  too  much  in 
hearing  their  own  voice,  and  so  lose  the  inward  unction  from 
above  that  can  alone  create  new  hearts.”  So  Keble,  in  a  Christian 
Year  footnote  (third  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  singles  out  for 
praise  Sir  Matthew’  Hale,  who,  from  the  first  time  that  the 
impressions  of  religion  settled  deeply  in  his  mind,  by  a  particular 
distrust  he  had  of  himself,  took  great  caution  to  conceal  it  lest, 
being  looked  on  as  a  religious  man,  he  might  do  some  enormous 
thing  which  would  cast  a  reproach  on  the  profession  of  piety  and 
give  great  advantage  to  God’s  enemies  to  blaspheme  his  name. 
What,  till  long  after  the  great  exhibition  period  of  1851,  the 
“entertainment”  w’as  to  the  theatre.  Miss  Yonge’s  or  IMrs. 
Sherwood’s  stories,  like  the  Edgeworthian  writings  before  them, 
were  to  the  circulating  library  novels.  In  strict  households  fiction 
was  as  rigorously  tabooed  as  w^ere  the  playhouse,  “routs,”  balls, 
the  racecourse,  the  hunting-field,  but,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
not  shooting,  by  the  Clapham  sect,  whose  influence  not  only 
survived  but  long  successfully  competed  with  the  Puseyism  which 
the  ’thirties  brought. 

In  Maria  Edgew’orth  the  aptitude  for  illustrating  character  and 
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pointing  moral  by  really  dramatic  effects  went  together  with 
perhaps  the  rarest  of  literary  gifts,  excellence  in  precise,  clear, 
simple,  straightforward  narrative  of  fact.  Here  her  easy  but 
telling  style  placed  her  beyond  a  rival  among  her  contemporaries. 
The  unpremeditated  art  that  carries  a  lesson  home  without  repeti¬ 
tion  or  redundancy  showed  no  abatement  of  force  between  1795 
and  1847,  both  in  the  novels  and  the  miscellaneous  tales  pro¬ 
duced  pari  passu  during  this  period.  Even  to-day  there  might  be 
worse  models  for  the  short  story  than  such  pieces  as  The  Orphans, 
Lazy  Lawrence,  The  False  Key,  Barring  Out,  Two  Strings  to 
Your  Bote,  and  Tarlton.  As  for  the  novels,  all  the  world  knows 
that  Scott  proclaimed  Castle  Rachrent  as  the  parent  of  Waverley. 
Her  didactic  descent  from  the  philosophy  of  Square  is  shown, 
as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Day,  by  her  exhibition  of  perfect  virtue 
without  religion. 

Equally  indeed  with  her,  her  father  and  his  friend  had  professed 
to  believe  and  teach  the  practice  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
the  highest  social  morality  without  the  help  of  motive  force 
derived  from  Christian  revelation.  Both  these  worthy  men,  it 
has  been  seen,  fell  a  good  deal  short  of  their  creed,  and  did  not 
discredit  their  ethical  system  less  than,  in  the  Seagrim  episode, 
had  been  done  by  Square  himself.  The  exemplary  tenor  of  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  life,  the  unselfishness  of  her  domestic  conduct,  and 
her  conscientious  advocacy  of  every  good  cause,  as  little  prevented 
her  from  escaping  the  reproach  of  irreligion  as  it  diminished  the 
value  of  her  example  in  literary  style,  first  to  Jane  Austen  and 
then  to  one  who,  beyond  purity  and  simplicity  of  diction,  had  so 
little  in  common  with  her  as  Charlotte  Yonge. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


FEOM  CAEDUCCI’S  “ODI  BAEBAEE. 


Primo  Verb. 

Ecco  :  di  braccio  al  pigro  verno  sciogliesi 
ed  ancor  trema  nuda  al  rigid’  aere 
la  primavera  :  il  sol  tra  le  sue  lacrime 
limpido  brilla,  o  Lalage. 


Da  lor  cnlle  di  neve  i  fior  si  svegliano 
e  curiosi  al  ciel  gli  occhietti  levano  : 
in  quelli  sguardi  vagola  una  tremula 
ombra  di  sogno,  o  Lalage. 


Nel  sonno  de  I’inverno  sotto  il  candido 
lenzuolo  de  la  neve  i  fior  sognarono ; 
sognaron  I’albe  roride  ed  i  tepidi 
soli  e  il  tuo  viso,  o  Lalage. 


Ne  I’addormito  spirito  che  sognano 
i  miei  pensieri?  A  tua  bellezza  Candida 
perche  mesta  sorride  tra  le  lacrime 
la  primavera,  o  Lalage? 


Alla  Mensa  Dell’  Amico. 

Non  mai  da’l  cielo  cb’io  spiral  parvolo 
ridesti,  o  Sole,  bel  nume,  splendido 
a  me,  si  come  oggi  ch’effuso 
t’amo  per  1’ ample  vie  di  Livorno. 


Non  mai  fervesti,  Bromio,  ne  i  calici 
consolatore  saggio  e  benevolo, 
com’oggi  ch’io  libo  a  I’amico 
pensando  i  varchi  de  I’Apennino. 


FROM  CARDDCCl’S  “ODI  BARBARE.” 

Primo  Verb. 

Behold  from  sluggish  winter’s  arm 
Spring  lifts  herself  again  : 

Naked  before  the  steel-cold  air 
She  shivers  as  in  pain ; 

Look,  Lalage,  is  that  a  tear 
In  the  sun’s  eye  which  yet  shines  clear? 

From  beds  of  snow  the  flowers  awake 
Lifting  in  deep  amaze 
To  heaven  their  eager  eyes  ;  but  yet 
More  in  that  wistful  gaze 
Than  wonder  lies  :  sure  trembles  there 
0  Lalage,  some  memory  fair. 

Some  dream  which  ’neath  the  coverlet  white 
Of  winter  snow  they  dreamed. 

Some  sleeping  sight  of  dewy  dawns 
And  summer  suns  that  gleamed. 

And  thy  bright  eyes,  0  Lalage ; 

Was  not  the  dream  a  prophecy? 

To-day  my  spirit  sleeps  and  dreams ; 

Where  do  my  far  thoughts  fly? 

Close  to  thy  beauty’s  face  we  stand 
And  smile,  the  spring  and  I ; — 

Yet,  Lalage,  whence  come  those  tears? 

Has  spring,  too,  felt  the  doom  of  years? 


Alla  Mensa  Dell’  Amigo, 

At  my  Friend’s  Table. 

0  godlike  sun,  never  all  so  bright 
In  the  place  where  I  was  born 
Didst  thou  smile  on  me  in  my  childhood’s  days 
As  now'  when  thou  floodst  with  thy  light  the  ways 
Where  I  walk  in  wide  Leghorn. 

0  Bacchus,  kindly  friend  and  sage, 

Never  yet  didst  thou  fill  thy  wine 
With  such  fire  of  spirit  for  me  as  here. 

Where  I  sit  at  the  board  of  a  friend  long  dear 
With  my  heart  in  the  Apennine. 
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0  Sole,  o  Bromio,  date  che  integri, 
non  senza  amore,  non  senza  cetera, 
scendiamo  a  le  placide  ombre 
— la  dov’e  Orazio — I’amico  ed  io. 


Ma  sorridete  gli  auguri  a  i  parvoli 
che,  dolci  fiori,  la  mensa  adornano, 
la  pace  a  le  madri,  gli  amori 
a  i  baldi  giovani  e  le  glorie. 


Miramar. 

O  Miramare,  a  le  tue  bianche  torri 
attediate  per  lo  ciel  piovorno 
fdsche  con  volo  di  sinistri  augelli 
vengon  le  nubi. 

0  Miramare,  contro  i  tuoi  graniti 
grige  dal  torvo  pelago  salendo 
con  un  rimbrotto  d’anime  crucciose 
battono  I’onde. 

Meste  ne  I’ombra  de  le  nubi  a’golfi 
stanno  guardando  le  citti  turrite, 
Muggia  e  Pirano  ed  Egida  e  Parenzo 
gemme  del  mare ; 

e  tutte  il  mare  spinge  le  mugghianti 
collere  a  questo  bastion  di  scogli 
onde  t’aft'acci  a  le  due  viste  d’Adria, 
rocca  d’Absburgo ; 

e  tona  il  cielo  a  Nabresina  lungo 
la  ferrugigna  costa,  e  di  baleni 
Trieste  in  fondo  coronata  il  capo 
leva  tra’nembi. 

Deb  come  tutto  sorridea  quel  dolce 
mattin  d’aprile,  quando  usciva  il  biondo 
imperatore,  con  la  bella  donna, 
a  navigare ! 


FROM  CARDUCCl’S  “  ODI  BARBARE.” 
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Grant,  Lord  of  Light,  and  Lord  of  Wine, 

That  we  with  hearts  entire 
Down  to  the  quiet  shades  below. 

Where  Horace  waits,  with  love  may  go. 

With  love  and  with  the  lyre. 

Yes,  grant  us  rest,  my  friend  and  me;  — 

But  to  our  lives’  new  flowers 
Grant  hopes  that  shall  grow  bright  with  truth. 
Peace  to  their  mothers,  to  our  youth 
Brave  lives  and  crowded  hours. 


Mir.\mar. 

0  Miramar,  to  your  white  towers 
That  pine  beneath  the  rain-swept  sky 
Dark  with  a  flight  of  sombre  birds 
Slowly  the  clouds  draw  nigh. 

0  Miramar,  against  your  walls 
Grey  rise  the  cruel  ocean’s  waves 
That  groan  and  groan  like  souls  in  pain 
That  cannot  keep  their  graves. 

Sad  in  the  shadow  of  the  clouds 
The  tower’d  cities  stand  and  gaze, 
Muggia  and  Pirano  and  all 
The  jewels  of  the  bays ; 

While  all  her  roaring  rage  the  sea 
Hurls  on  your  bastion,  shock  on  shock, 
Where  Hadria’s  double  ways  you  front 
From  off  your  royal  rock. 

.4nd  Nabresina’s  thunder  rolls 
Along  the  iron  coast  to  where 
Trieste  her  lightning-crowned  head 
Tjifts  high  through  misty  air. 

Ah !  they  all  smiled  that  gracious  morn 
Of  April  as  with  hope  they  hailed 
The  Emperor  who  forth  with  joy. 

And  with  his  Empress,  sailed. 
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A  lui  dal  volto  placida  raggiava 
la  maschia  possa  de  I’inipero  ;  I’occhio 
de  la  sua  donna  cerulo  e  superbo 
iva  811 ’1  mare. 

Addio,  castello  pe’felici  giorni 
nido  d’amore  costruito  in  vano ! 

Altra  su  gli  oceani  rapisce 
aura  gli  sposi. 

Lascian  le  sale  con  accesa  speme 
istoriate  di  trionfi  e  incise 
di  sapienza.  Dante  e  Goethe  al  sire 
parlano  in  vano 

da  le  animose  tavole  :  una  sfinge 
I’attrae  con  vista  mobile  su  I’onde  : 
ei  cede,  e  lascia  aperto  a  mezzo  il  libro 
del  romanziero. 

Oh  non  d’amore  e  d’avventura  il  canto 
fia  che  I’accolga  e  suono  di  chitarre 
la  ne  la  Spagna  de  gli  Aztechi !  Quale 
lunga  su  I’aure 

vien  da  la  trista  punta  di  Salvore 
nenia  tra  ’1  roco  piangere  de’flutti? 
Cantano  i  morti  veneti  o  le  vecchie 
fate  istriane? 

— Ahi !  mal  tu  sali  sopra  il  mare  nostro 
figlio  d’Absburgo,  la  fatal  Novara, 

Teco  I’Erinni  sale  oscura  e  al  vento 
apre  la  vela. 

Vedi  la  sfinge  tramutar  sembiante 
a  te  d’avanti  perfida  arretrando ! 

E  il  viso  bianco  di  Giovanna  pazza 
contro  tua  moglie. 

E  il  teschio  mozzo  contro  te  ghignante 
d’Antonietta.  Con  i  putridi  occhi 
in  te  fermati  e  I’irta  faccia  gialla 
di  Montezuma. 


FROM  CARDUCCl’S  “  ODI  BARBABE." 


t'alm  from  his  brow  shone  manly  force, 

The  ruler’s  instinct  :  at  his  side 
The  blue  eyes  of  his  consort  swept 
The  sea  in  hope  and  pride. 

Farewell !  dear  home  built  all  in  vain 
For  love  to  live  long  easeful  days 
'Tis  not  love  calls  the  lovers  now 
Across  lone  ocean’s  ways  ! 

Dreaming  proud  dreams  they  quit  their  halls 
With  triumphs  hung  and  many  a  word 
Of  wisdom  writ  :  not  Dante  now 
He  hears,  the  castle’s  lord. 

Nor  Goethe’s  pictured  voice  ;  a  sphinx, 

A  thing  of  strange  and  restless  look. 
Draws  him  across  the  waves  ;  he  yields, 
He  leaves  his  half-read  book. 

\ 

Ah !  there  no  tale  of  war  or  love 
Will  welcome  him ;  no  gay  guitar 
Sound  for  him  in  the  Aztec  Spain ! 

Even  now  along  the  air 

From  off  Salvore’s  moaning  seas 

What  dirge  sounds  low?  Is  it  the  great 
Of  old  Venetian  days  that  sigh, 

Or  Istria’s  ancient  fate? 

.-^h  !  prince,  in  no  well-omened  hour 
Up  your  Novara’s  side  you  climb ; 

The  Furies  follow  on  your  feet 
And  bide  their  unseen  time. 

See  there  the  subtle-shifting  Sphinx 
That  show's  herself  and  straight  is  gone ; 
See  her  before  your  consort  stand 
All  pale — ’tis  frenzied  Joan  ! 

Now'  before  you  in  turn  she  lifts 
Antoinette’s  grinning  severed  head — 
Now  Montezuma’s  yellow  face 
That  stares  with  eyes  long  dead  ! 
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Tra  boschi  immani  d’agavi  non  mai 
raobili  ad  aura  di  benigno  vento, 
sta  lie  la  sua  piramide,  vampante 
livide  fiainme 

per  la  tenebra  tropicale,  il  dio 
Huitzilopotli,  die  il  tuo  sangue  fiuta, 
e  navigando  il  pelago  co’l  guardo 
ulula — Vieni. 

(^)uant’e  che  aspetto  !  La  I'erocia  bianca 
strussemi  il  regno  ed  i  iniei  templi  infranse 
vieni,  devota  vittima,  o  nepote 
di  Carlo  quinto. 

Non  io  gl’infarni  avoli  tuoi  di  tabe 
marcenti  o  arsi  di  regal  furore  ; 
te  io  voleva,  io  colgo  te,  rinato 
fiore  d’Absburgo ; 

e  a  la  grand’  alma  di  Guatimozino 
regnante  sotto  il  padiglion  del  sole 
ti  mando  inferia,  o  puro,  o  forte,  o  bello 
Massimiliano. 


FROM  CARDUCCI’S  “ODI  BARBARE.  ‘ 
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And  now  amid  vast  aloe  woods 
Where  never  kindly  breezes  came, 

The  Aztec  god  stands  on  his  pyre 
That  belches  livid  flame 

Out  in  the  tropic  night  :  his  eye 
Travels  across  the  leagues  of  foam 

And  finds  you  here  :  your  blood  he  scents— 

Hark  now  ! — he  hisses — “  Come  ! 

Long  have  I  stayed  since  bloody  Spain 
Scattered  my  treasures  on  the  air 

And  spoiled  my  realm  :  doomed  victim  come  ! 

I  wait  for  Charles’s  heir. 

No  bodies  vile  with  sickness  spent, 

Could  sate  my  vengeance ;  from  that  hour 

Thee  I  desired  :  now  thee  I  seize. 

Thy  race’s  new-sprung  flower. 

Guatimozino’s  mighty  ghost 

In  death’s  dark  realm  still  keeps  his  state. 

Thy  beauty  now,  thy  youth,  thy  strength. 

To  him  I  consecrate.” 

John  Bailey. 
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The  Library  at  Morton  Manor,  Cathcart's  country  home. 

Cathcart  is  seated  at  his  table  reading. 

Enter  Lewis. 

Lewis.  Well,  “the  hurly-burly’s  done.’’  rarliameut  is  up 
and  you  are  at  rest — tor  a  time,  at  all  events. 

Cathcart.  Too  short  a  time.  The  hurly-burly  will  begin 
again  in  a  few'  weeks.  I  wish  1  could  be  out  of  it  altogether. 
But  I  have  held  my  seat  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
if  I  gave  it  up  a  Lloyd  Georgian  would  probably  get  it.  The 
House  of  Commons  grows  more  and  more  distasteful  to  me. 

Lewis.  I  don’t  wmnder  at  that.  The  Reformed  Parliament, 
long  admired  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Russell,  Grey,  Brougham 
and  Company,  was  a  Deformed  Parliament,  and  its  deformity  has 
steadily  increased  every  year.  Doubtless  there  are  honest  men  in 
it.  There  would  be  one  less  if  you  went. 

C.\THCART.  Honest.  Yes — “honest  and  dull”  ;  in  practice,  the 
counters  for  tricksters  and  cheats  who  win  the  party  game— and 
govern  us. 

Lewis.  Govern !  Rather  w'ho  prey  upon  us,  their  salaries 
being  the  least  part  of  their  depredations.  It  is  an  old  story, 
plectuntur  Achivi. 

Enter  Tremaine. 

Tremaine.  Hear,  hear.  The  plague  of  officials  which  we  owe 
to  Lloyd  George  is  worse  than  any  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  They 
are  a  veritable  sw'arm  of  locusts. 

Lewis.  And  w'hat  of  Lloyd  George  himself,  our  real  King  and 
Governor,  just  now? 

Cathcart.  No  doubt  he  pulls  the  strings  and  his  puppets  in 
the  Cabinet  dance,  some  with  a  wry  face  enough,  and  keep  their 
places — and  their  salaries,  which  many  of  them  w'ant  badly, 
poor  devils ! 

Trem.aine.  As  for  Lloyd  George,  he  is  simply  a  modern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  very  ancient  type.  You  will  find  him  drawn  to  the 
life  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes.  May  1  take  down  the 
volume  ? 

Cathcart.  By  all  means.  I  remember  the  passage  you  are 
thinking  of.  It  is  curious  how  modern  Aristophanes  seems 
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sometimes.  But  he  is  one  of  the  Immortals  “whose  kingdom  is 
where  time  and  place  are  not.” 

Tremaine.  Ah,  here  it  is.  Demosthenes,  you  will  remember, 
addresses  the  Sausage  Seller 

“Oh,  happy  man, 

Unconscious  of  your  glorious  destiny. 

Now  mean  and  unregarded,  but  to-morrow 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  lord  of  Athens. 

Behold  the  multitude  stretched  out  before  you.” 


The  Sausage  Seller  replies  with  a  grunt  of  indifference,  “1 
see  ’em.”  “Well,”  continues  Demosthenes, 

“And  you,  yes,  you  shall  be  their  lord  and  master. 

The  sovereign  and  the  ruler  of  them  all. 

Of  the  assemblies  and  tribunals,  fleets  and  armies. 

You  shall  trample  dowm  the  Senate  under  foot. 

Confound  and  crush  the  generals  and  commanders.” 

The  Sausage  Seller  demands  : — 

"  Are  there  any  means  of  making  a  great  man 
Of  a  sausage-selling  fellow,  such  as  I?  ” 

Now,  consider  the  answer  : — 

"  The  very  means  you  have  must  make  you  so  — 

Low  breeding,  vulgar  birth,  and  impudence  : 

These,  these  must  make  you  what  you’re  meant  to  be  : 

In  a  word  no  lead  or  influence  is  allowed 
To  liberal  arts  or  learned  education. 

But  to  the  brutal,  base,  and  underbred.”  ^ 


Lewis.  Prophetic  indeed !  It  might  well  be  claimed  for  the 
bard  that  he  was  “rapt  into  future  times”  when  he  wrote  that 
passage.  But  don’t  let  us  spoil  your  still  retreat  by  echoes  of 
so-called  politics — what  a  debasement  of  the  word !  Here  you 
are,  the  very  image  of  “retired  leisure  that  in  trim  gardens  takes 
his  pleasure.”  I  envy  you  this  charming  old  ^untry  house. 

C.\THCART.  It  owes  its  chief  charm  to  my  dMuffold  uncle,  who 
would  not  let  it  be  modernised  a  single  bit.  I  think  one  thing 
which  induced  him  to  leave  it  to  me  was  my  delight  in  its  old- 
world  character. 

Lewis.  It  seems  to  pie  perfect — those  thick  box  hedges,  the 
purling  stream,  the  ol^fashioned,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and 
that  venerable  lundial  with  its  monitory  morality  :  “  vulnerant 
otnnes,  ultlriui  necat."  What  a  theme!  It  recalls  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  acooiiiit  of  life  ;  a  long  struggle  against  death  with  the 
ceitaiiity  of  !)eing  conquered. 


(1) 

pulse 


t  to  wrong  the  readers  of  the  Fortxightly  Review  by 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  Frere’s  exceBapt  translation. 
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Tremaine.  The  old  Romans  put  it  more  tersely  :  “  Nascentes 
morimur.” 

Cathcart.  Struggle?  Did  Schopenhauer  say  “struggle”? 
But  there  are  happy  souls — I  think  they  are  chiefly  found  among 
women — to  whom  the  word  is  inapplicable.  The  verses  of 
Crashaw  better  fit  them  :  — 

And  so,  when  life’s  sweet  fable  ends, 

The  soul  and  body  part,  like  friends  ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  then  away.” 

Tremaine.  That  is  euthanasia.  But  I  fear  it  is  seldom  realised, 
even  among  women.  The  terrible  word  of  Pascal  is  too  true : 

“  Le  dernier  acte  cst  ioujours  sanglant.” 

Cathcart.  I  take  it  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  think  very 
little  about  death;  and,  according  to  Spinoza,  they  are  right. 
“Our  concern  is  with  life,”  he  said. 

Lewis.  A  meditation  upon  death  is  supposed,  1  understand, 
to  enter  regularly  into  the  religious  practices  of  devout  Catholics. 
Indeed,  I  remember  going  into  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Farm  Street 
once  and  finding  a  service  called  Bona  Mors  in  progress.  It  did 
not  edify  me  much. 

Cathc.art.  Devotion  is  one  thing  :  other  worldiness  is  another, 
and  I  should  say  there  is  plenty  of  it  among  Catholics,  if  I  may 
judge  from  my  numerous  acquaintances  of  that  religion. 

Tremaine.  The  dread  of  death  is  certainly  natural,  and  is 
explicable  enough.  There  are  two  fine  lines  of  Dryden’s  which 
are  much  to  the  point : 

"  Death  in  itself  is  nothing  :  but  we  fear 
To  be  we  know  not  what  :  to  go  we  know  not  where.” 

Cathcart.  That  is  pretty  much  what  Lord  Bacon  said  :  “  Men 
fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  into  the  dark.” 

Lewis.  Yes;  we  all  “tread  the  common  road  into  the  great 
darkness,”  as  Stirling  put  it. 

Tremaine.  He  added,  “Without  any  thought  of  fear,  and  with 
very  much  of  hope ;  certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none.” 

C.ATHCART.  How  could  he  possibly  have  had  certainty?  We 
should  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead :  we 
should  conclude  that  it  was  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  that 
the  man  had  not  been  really  dead  at  all. 

Lewis.  Y"es  ;  I  suppose  w'e  should  ;  and  should  we  not  be  right? 
Have  we  much  more  to  go  upon  for  a  future  existence  than  the 
intense  conviction  felt  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  race,  “non 
omnis  moriar  ”  ? 

Tremaine.  Are  we  to  take  dear  old  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus 
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as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  race  ?  But  without  discussing 
that  question,  remember  his  “non  omnis  moriar  ”  merely  meant 
that  his  poetry — a  considerable  part  of  his  personality,  as  he 
rightly  thought — would  live  after  him  :  multaque  pars  mei  vitabit 
Lihitinam.  For  the  rest  he  doubtless  reconciled  himself  to  the 
perpetual  sleep  which  he  thought  wrapped  round  his  friend,  the 
good  Quinctilius.  Kesignation  was  for  him  the  last  word. 
“  Levius  fit  patientia  quidquid  corrigere  est  nejas” 

Lewis.  It  seems,  at  all  events,  a  more  rational  view  than  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  One  reads 
with  w'onder  the  magnificent  verses  in  which  the  great  poet 
Prudentius  has  expounded  it. 

C-\THCART.  In  his  Hym^iiis  Ad  Exequias  Defuncti.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  poem  indeed.  I  once  made  a  translation  of  it  in  the  metre 
of  the  original.  But,  at  the  present  day,  can  we  account  of  the 
conception  which  it  embodies  as  other  than  grotesque?  Is  the 
word  too  strong  to  express  the  imagination  that  “all  men  shall 
rise  again  with  their  own  bodies  and  shall  give  account  for  their 
own  works”  ;  a  sort  of  parade  of  the  whole  human  race,  resusci¬ 
tated  from  the  dust  to  which  they  had  returned,  for  an  eternal 
doom  of  weal  or  woe  ? 

Lewis.  It  is  astoundingly  irrational;  but  Prudentius,  in  his 
age  and  environment,  would  not  see  that,  nor  could  the  author 
of  the  Dies  Irce,  who  has  used  it  with  such  tremendous  effect. 
Granting,  however,  that  this  detail  of  the  Christian  mythology  is 
dead,  although  still  unburied,  surely  we  cannot  say  the  same  of 
the  truth  which  it  symbolises  :  a  truth  common  to  all  the  great 
creeds  of  the  world,  and  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  the 
greatest  of  its  philosophers  :  that  life  is  a  state  of  moral 
probation  :  that  a  man’s  works  follow  him  beyond  the  grave. 

Cathcart.  Perhaps  the  Buddhist  view  on  this  subject  has  most 
to  recommend  it.  At  all  events,  it  excludes  immortality  :  sooner 
or  later  Karma  will  be  exhausted  and  Nirvana  attained.  It  leaves 
us  free — 

"  To  thank,  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  Gods  there  be. 

That  no  life  lives  for  ever. 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never 
That  e’en  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea." 

Lewis.  Immortality!  Well,  it  is  certainly  an  appalling  con¬ 
ception  that  endless  existence  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  every  human 
being  who  has  lived,  or  ever  will  live,  on  this  earth.  Figure  to 
yourself — as  the  French  would  say — an  immortality  of  Lloyd 
George  and  his  brethren  of  the  sect  of  Antipaedobaptists  which 
he  adorns. 
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Tremaine.  “  Antipsedobaptists  ”  !  No  doubt  it  is  the  right 
term,  both  philologically  and  historically  ;  but  very  few  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  applicable  would  recognise  it  as  descriptive  of  them¬ 
selves.  Greek  is  not  much  cultivated  among  them. 

Lewis.  But  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  immortality. 
Certainly,  if  one  thinks  about  it,  one  is  taken  aback.  I  heard  a 
story  the  other  day  of  a  little  girl  whose  fond  mother  had  been 
dwelling  upon  the  delights  which  await  good  children  in  the  next 
world,  among  them  being  life  w^hich  w’ould  go  on  always,  and 
never,  never,  come  to  an  end.  The  little  girl  was  pensive  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  exclaimed  ;  “Never,  never,  come  to  an 
end.  Oh,  how  dreadful !  ” 

Cathcart.  “Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.”  One 
recalls  Voltaire’s  dictum:  “On  aime  la  vie,  niais  le  neant  ve 
cesse  pas  d' avoir  du  bon.” 

Trem.aine.  I  confess  the  accounts  of  the  Christian  heaven 
usually  put  before  us  are  very  terrifying.  Think  of  George  III. 
as  Byron  has  depicted  him  in  A  Vision  of  Judgment :  “I  left 
him  practising  the  Hundredth  Psalm.”  And  I  suppose  this  God¬ 
fearing  monarch — he  was  unquestionably  that — is  a  good  average 
type  of  the  denizens  of  the  Celestial  Country  as  most  people 
conceive  of  them.  “Honest  and  dull,”  to  quote  Pope  once  more. 

Cathcart.  I  have  been  reading  again  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy 
Dying,  a  work  appropriate  to  my  age  and  cast  of  thought- -and 
there  are  very  fine  things  in  it.  Here  is  the  book.  Well,  among 
“remedies  against  the  fear  of  death”  he  insists — the  page  lies 
open  before  me — that  “above,  there  is  a  condition  of  living  better 
than  this,  a  country  better  than  ours,  where  the  inhabitants  know 
more,  and  know  better,  and  are  in  places  of  rest  and  desire." 
Death,  he  argues,  cannot  be  a  formidable  thing  since  “it  lets  us 
into  so  much  joy  and  so  much  felicity.”  And  he  proceeds,  “Who 
w’ould  not  think  his  condition  mended  if  he  passed  from  con¬ 
versing  with  dull  mortals,  wdth  ignorant  and  foolish  persons,  with 
tyrants  and  enemies  of  learning,  to  converse  with  Homer  and 
Plato  and  Socrates  and  Cicero,  with  Plutarch  and  Pabricius?  So 
the  heathen  speculated,  but  we  consider  higher.  The  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord  shall  converse  with  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  college 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Saints  and  Martyrs,  wdth  all  the  good 
men  whose  memory  we  preserve  and  honour,  with  excellent  kings 
and  holy  bishops  and  with  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls,  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God  himself.”  He  ends  the  book 
with  an  aspiration  after  the  good  time  coming  when  “we  shall 
feast  and  sing  eternally.” 

Lewis.  Dear  old  Jeremy.  How  quaint  it  all  sounds  :  a  voice 
from  an  outworn  world  !  But  it  makes  me  think  of  the  remark 
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of  Matthew  Arnold  :  “  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  would  not  find  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  very  good  company.” 

Cathcart.  “The  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.”  I  fell  a-wonder- 
ing  the  other  day  at  what  proportion  of  the  human  race  Jeremy 
Tavlor  would  have  put  them.  Of  the  prospects  beyond  the  grave 
of  the  majority  even  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  he  did  not  think  cheerfully,  while  wdth  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  his  view  w^as  very  gloomy.  Listen  to 
him 

“What  shall  we  think  of  that  great  evil  which,  for  the  sins  of  men,  God 
has  allowed  to  possess  the  greater  part  of  mankind?  Most  of  the  men  w’ho 
are  now  alive,  or  who  have  been  living  for  many  ages,  are  Jews,  heathens, 
or  Turks  :  and  God  was  pleased  to  suffer  a  base  epileptic  person,  a  villain 
and  a  vicious,  to  set  up  a  religion  which  has  filled  the  nearer  parts  of  Asia, 
and  much  of  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Europe  :  so  that  the  greatest  number 
of  men  and  women  born  in  so  many  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  infallibly 
made  Mohammedans,  strangers  and  enemies  to  Christ,  by  whom  alone  we 
can  be  saved.  This  consideration  is  extremely  sad  when  we  remember  how 
universal  and  how'  great  an  evil  it  is  that  so  many  millions  of  sons  and 
daughters  are  born  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  devils,  to  eternal  ages.” 

Lewis.  This  consideration  would  certainly  be  extremely  sad  if 
one  believed  a  word  of  it.  And  “a  base  epileptic  person,  a 
villain,  and  a  vicious  ”  !  What  a  description  of  the  great  Arabian 
prophet. 

Tremaine.  “The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  the  sun.”  No  one  in  Christendom  had  a  good  word  for 
Mohammed  in  those  days.  In  Shakespeare  we  find  him  identified 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  ^Tohammed’s  religion  w^as  certainly 
a  great  advance  on  the  coarse  idolatry  and  unbridled  licentious¬ 
ness  which  it  banished.  It  gave  the  Arabs  a  righteous  rule  in 
life,  and  a  joyful  hope  in  death. 

Lewis.  The  sensuality  of  Mohammed’s  Paradise,  with  its 
houris,  has  drawn  down  heavy  censures  upon  him.  But,  after 
all,  w'as  it  not  the  only  conception  of  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss  wLich  his  disciples  could  entertain?  Or,  to  be  quite  frank, 
would  not  the  vast  majority  of  men  geographically  described  as 
Christians  prefer  it  to  Jeremy  Taylor’s  “second  state  sublime”? 

Tremaine.  The  Christian  heaven,  according  to  the  most 
authoritative  exponents  of  Christianity,  is  something  that  we 
know  nothing  about;  something,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  that  eye 
hath  not  seen ,  nor  ear  heard ,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  has  not 
conceived. 

Cathcart. 

“And  builds  himself,  I  know  not  what. 

Of  second  life,  T  know  not  where.” 

Lewis.  Yes,  Matthew  .\rnold  is  right.  That  is  just  what  man 
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does,  and  apparently  can’t  help  doing.  If  1  may  so  express 
myself,  there  is  an  instinct  which  leads  him  so  to  do.  There 
seems  to  be  a  well-nigh  universal  consent  that  there  we  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  physical  frame  and  its  activities  :  that  there 
is  some  agent  within  us — this  was  the  old  Aryan  way  of  putting  it 
— which  leaves  us  at  death  and  goes  elsewhere  :  something,  as 
Plato  insists,  w'hich  makes  every  one  of  us  to  be  what  we  are.  The 
Hindus  called  it  dtma,  the  Greeks  Latins  anima  :  we 

call  it  soul. 

Cathcart.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  account  of  the 
vivifying  principle  on  which  the  eye  is  dependent  for  vision,  the 
ear  for  hearing,  and  the  brain  for  perception,  applies  equally  to 
the  lower  animals  as  to  ourselves.  The  phenomena  of  life  and 
death  are  the  same  for  them  as  for  us. 

Tremaine.  It  seems  to  me  more  rational  to  believe  that  thev 
have  souls  than  that  we  haven’t. 

C.ATHCART.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  recommend  the  Buddhist 
view  of  life  and  death.  The  doctrine  of  Karma  applying  to  all 
animate  existence  is  the  most  profoundly  ethical  explanation  ever 
set  before  the  world  of  its  deepest  mysteries.  The  eternal  distinc¬ 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  the  belief  that  man  is  what  he  does 
in  the  present  and  has  done  in  the  past  stages  of  his  existence, 
and  that  supreme  and  inexorable  justice  determines  his  future— 
or,  as  the  Sacred  Books  express  it,  that  “he  passes  away  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deeds  ’’ — surely  that  is  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
existence  which  is  eminently  rational. 

Lewis.  For  Gotama,  the  real  man  is  his  Karma.  How  far 
he  departed  here  from  the  old  Aryan  teaching  as  to  the  self,  is 
a  difficult  question.  His  doctrine  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  a 
re-statement  of  the  ancient  belief.  Certainly  the  wwd  Karma, 
and  the  conception  which  it  embodies,  are  found  in  the  oldest 
Upanishads.  In  its  essence  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  was  no 
new  thing.  The  conviction  that  “a  deed  does  not  perish” — that 
was  the  phrase  used — pervades  all  the  Hindu  Sacred  Books.  And 
the  Code  of  Vishnu  expressly  extends  this  principle  to  all  ani¬ 
mated  beings.  “Every  creature  is  seized  by  Kala  (that  is  Time) 
and  carried  into  the  other  world.  It  is  the  slave  of  its  actions." 

Tremaine.  It  appears  then  that  we  have  here — at  all  events  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned — a  deep  underlying  conviction  of  the 
Aryan  race.  Plato  has  put  it  clearly  in  the  Laws.  “The  true 
and  immortal  being  of  every  one  of  us,  which  is  called  the  soul, 
goes  on  her  way  to  the  other  gods  ” — note  the  expression,  the 
soul,  too,  is  divine — that  before  them  she  may  give  an  account ; 
an  inspiring  hope  to  the  good,  but  very  terrible  to  the  bad,  as 
(note  that,  too)  the  law  of  our  fathers  ( vofio^  TraTpiof)  tells  us. 
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Lewis.  This  belief  in  retributive  justice,  as  the  sanction  beyond 
the  grave  of  the  moral  law,  was  certainly  deeply  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  Plato.  You  remember  that  passage  in  the  Phcedo  where 
I  he  says  that  the  wicked  would  be  too  well  off  if  their  evil  deeds 
came  to  an  end  with  death ;  and  that  other  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  Republic  where  one  spirit  asks  another  :  “  Where  is  Ardiaeus 
the  Great?”— the  tyrant  w^ho  a  thousand  years  before  had 
desolated  one  of  the  cities  of  Pamphylia — and  is  answered,  “He 
.  has  not  come  forth  from  hell  :  he  is  not  likely  to  come  forth.” 
i  Cathcart.  This  belief  in  a  something  surviving  death  and 
i  receiving  in  another  world  the  reward  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 

‘  body,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  w’ell  confined  to  the  Aryan  races. 

?  For  example,  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  it,  do  we,  in  the  more 
ancient  portions  of  the  Old  Testament? 

Lewis.  “Old  Testament”  is  a  most  misleading  term.  The 
volume  called  “  The  Old  Testament  ”  is  not  a  homogeneous  entity 
but  a  collection  of  documents,  almost  all  of  uncertain  authorship, 
belonging  to  different  ages  and  representing  different  stages  of 
speculation  and  thought.  I  add  that  much  which  is  most 
valuable  in  it  was  borrowed  from  races  intellectually  more  richly 
endowed  than  the  people  of  the  Hebrews.  For  example,  as  the 
Master  of  St.  Catherine’s  College  has  recently  pointed  out,  in  a 
very  interesting  essay,  “The  wonderful  passage  in  Isaiah  ix. 

I  would  obtain  high  marks  from  most  examiners  as  a  precis  of  the 

I  title  of  Marduk  in  the  [Babylonian]  Creation  Tablets,  and  the 

so-called  Messianic  passage  in  Genesis  hi.,  is  almost  a  quotation 
from  the  same  poem.”  And,  to  come  to  the  matter  of  our  present 
*  discussion,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Jews  derived  the  eschato- 
I  logical  notions  current  among  them  in  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  from  Persian  beliefs  of  great 
antiquity.  That  very  learned  scholar.  Dr.  Haug,  finds  the  germ 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection  in  one  of  the  Gdthas  of 
Zoroaster  contained  in  the  Yasna. 

Tremaine.  So  that  we  must  go  to  the  spiritual  ancestors  of 
the  Parsis  for  the  original  of  the  proposition  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  which  w’e  glanced  at  just  now,  that  “all  men  shall  rise 
,  again  wdth  their  own  bodies.”  It  is  curious.  But,  if  I  may  return 
to  the  point  which  I  w^as  trying  to  make,  it  would  seem  that  the 
belief  in  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave  is  an  almost 
universal  instinct  of  humanity ;  and  it  is  well  warranted  by  the 
law  of  causality  which  rules  everywhere  and  underlies  the  whole 
of  our  thoughts.  It  alone  gives  a  rational  meaning  to  life,  which 
without  it  is  a  tale  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing  :  and  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  death. 

Lewis.  I  am  quite  with  you.  And  I  take  it  to  be  the  undying 
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service  of  Kant  that  he  has  established  this  instinct  upon  the 
adamantine  rock  of  the  Practical  Eeason.  The  moral  law  was  as 
certain  to  him  as  the  truth  of  mathematics ;  but  a  law  implies 
the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  as  the  present  life 
does  not  exhibit  that  sanction  for  the  moral  law,  we  must  look 
for  it  to  a  future  life. 

Tremaine.  It  is  good  logic  and  a  most  wholesome  doctrine. 

But  logic  does  not  appeal  to  the  minds  of  men  generally,  most  of 
whom,  indeed,  are  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  they  are 
of  aviation.  The  way  to  their  wills  and  affections  is — if  I  may  so 
put  it — rather  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head.  Napoleon  said  that 
you  can  govern  them  only  through  the  imagination.  Even  the 
least  intellectual  and  most  ignorant  of  them  have  need  of  an 
ideal. 

Lewis.  Yes;  humanity  lives  by  its  ideals.  The  trust  in  | 
righteousness;  the  recognition,  however  dim,  of  an  eternal  order  ] 
of  things  ;  the  longing  after,  the  hope  of,  more  life  and  fuller  in  a  I 
world  to  come— can  mankind  do  without  this?  I 

Cathc.art.  You  doubtless  both  remember  the  very  hne  speech  If 
of  Victor  Hugo’s — it  w’as  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the  Falloux  if 

Law — in  which  he  gives  a  negative  answ^er  to  that  question :  i 

how  he  insists  that  if  you  bring  everything  within  the  limits  of  * 
this  life,  and  make  man’s  earthly  and  material  existence  his  sole  If 
end  and  object,  you  aggravate  all  his  miseries,  and  lay  upon 
the  wretches,  already  crushed  to  the  ground,  the  insupportable 
burden  of  nothingness — neant  is  his  word.  The  only  thing,  he 
declares,  which  will  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  toiling  and  suffering 
masses,  is  to  mingle  an  infinite  hope  with  their  finite  sufferings— 
to  turn  all  expectations  to  a  life  beyond  this,  where  justice  shall 
be  done,  where  justice  shall  be  requited. 

Tremaine.  Yes;  I  remember  well  that  speech.  It  is  very  fine; 
it  is  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  of  truth.  There  is  a  striking 
phrase  in  it,  “  Dieu  se  retrouve  a  la  fin  de  tout.”  Then  he  rises 
to  a  great  height  towards  the  end  of  it  when  he  proclaims,  “What  } 
lightens  labour,  w’hat  sanctifies  toil,  what  makes  man  strong,  i 
good,  wise,  patient,  benevolent,  just,  at  once  humble  and  great,  | 

worthy  of  intellect,  worthy  of  liberty,  is  to  have  ever  before  him  j 

the  vision  of  a  better  world,  shining  athwart  the  darkness  of  this 
life.” 

Cathcart.  I  think  Kant  would  have  subscribed  to  all  that,  | 
though  he  could  not  have  said  it  :  he  spoke  another  dialect.  And 
here  w’e  may  find  the  great  justification  and  vindication  of  most  j! 
religious  sects,  whatever  their  intellectual  shortcomings.  Even  ^ 
Lewis’s  most  despised  Baptists— I  beg  his  pardon.  Antipmclo-  I 
baptists,  if  he  will  have  it  so — in  some  .sort  preach  it.  j 
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Lewis.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  well-wisher  to  all  religious  sects, 
however  sour  their  superstitions,  however  mediocre  their 
moralities.  I  often  think  of  that  fine  saying  in  the  Baghavat  Gita , 
“Those  who  worship  idols,  worship  me.”  What  a  lesson  in 
tolerance ! 

Tremaine.  Homer  says  that  men  yearn  after  gods  :  ;;^flTeouo-t 
is  the  word  he  uses,  I  remember ;  and  unless  my  scholarship  is 
rusty,  it  denotes  the  expansion  by  birds  of  their  beaks  in  order  to 
be  fed.  One  thinks  of  that  verse  in  the  Psalms  :  “I  opened  my 
mouth  and  drew  in  my  breath,  for  I  longed  for  Thy  command¬ 
ments.”  At  all  events,  Christianity,  in  its  various  forms — even 
the  most  vulgar  and  repulsive — satisfies  that  longing  for  vast 
multitudes,  whatever  we  may  say  of  its  mythology. 

Lewis.  Goethe’s  attitude  to  Christianity  was  most  significant. 
The  Christian  legend — das  MdrcJien  von  Christus — w’as  great, 
was  beautiful  ;  nay,  he  thought,  Eckermann  tells  us,  that  mental 
culture  could  not  go  beyond  the  sublimity  and  moral  discipline 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Cathc-ART.  I  suppose  that  for  him  the  Christian  legend  was 
the  symbol  of  deep  verities  :  truth  embodied  in  a  tale  :  the  best 
of  mythologies.  .\nd  why  shouldn’t  people  have  mythologies,  if 
they  want  them? 

Trem.aine. 

“0  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air. 

Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere. 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form  : 

“  Leave  thou  thy  sister  while  she  prays. 

Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views; 

Nor  thou  with  shadow’d  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

“Her  faith  thro’  form  is  pure  as  thine. 

Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good ; 

Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine.” 

Cathcart.  Yes ;  that  is  very  true.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  Church  which  claims  to  be  universal,  should  recognise  the 
vast  variety  of  differences,  intellectual  and  psychical,  of  the 
multitudes  to  whom  she  ministers.  After  all,  is  not  that  implied 
in  the  dictum  of  Aquinas  :  “  Quid  quid  recipitur  secundum  moduni 
recipientis  recipitur  ”  ? 

Lewis.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  last  of  Eenan’s  Hibbert 
Lectures  which  struck  me  much  when  T  heard  it  delivered,  and 
which  I  often  think  of.  1  see  the  volume  on  yonder  shelf.  May 
1  take  it  down? 
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Cathcart.  By  all  means,  and  read  the  passage,  please.  Renan 
is  always  worth  hearing. 

Lewis.  Ah,  here  it  is. 

"  Figurez-vous  que  quelque  jour  TEgliso  Catholique  se  mette  i  nous 
dire,  ‘  Mea  enfants,  tout  n’est  ici-bas  que  symbole  et  que  songe.  II  n’v  a 
de  clair  en  ce  monde  qu’un  petit  rayon  de  lumiere  bleue  qui  traverse  les 
t4nfebres  et  a  tout  Fair  d’etre  le  reflet  d’une  volontd  bienveillante.  Venez 
en  mon  sein,  oil  I’on  trouve  I’oubli.  Pour  qui  veut  des  fetiches,  j’ai  des 
fetiches:  k  qui  veut  les  oeuvres,  j’offre  les  oeuvres:  pour  qui  veut  I’enivre- 
ment  du  coeur,  j’ai  le  lait  de  mes  mamelles,  qui  enivre.  A  qui  veut  I’amour 
j’en  surabonde  :  k  qui  veut  I’ironie,  j’en  verse  k  pleins  bords.  Venez  tous: 
le  temps  de  tristesses  dogmatiques  est  pass6.  J’aurai  de  la  musique  et  de 
I’encens  pour  vos  funerailles,  des  fleurs  pour  vos  manages,  I’accueil  joyeux 
de  mes  cloches  pour  vos  nouveau-nes.’ ” 

Tremaine.  It  is  delicious,  that  passage,  in  its  delicate  irony. 
But  if — contrary  to  Eenan’s  intention — we  take  it  seriously,  does 
it  not  make  of  Catholicism  a  fable  agreed  upon? 

Lewis.  I  don’t  know.  At  all  events,  does  it  not  indicate  what 
Catholicism  really  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  different  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people?  But  Renan  is  right  when  he  goes  on  to 
add,  “The  Catholic  Church  won’t  say  that.’’  Her  official  utter¬ 
ances  will  say  just  the  contrary.  Modern  thought  does  not  touch 
her  teaching  as  to  the  miraculous  Conception,  the  miraculous 
Resurrection,  the  miraculous  Ascension  on  a  cloud.  Her  attitude 
to  the  traditionary  Christ  is,  “Though  I  should  die  with  Thee, 
yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee.’’ 

Cathcart.  It  is  fine ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  right.  You 
remember  those  lines  of  George  Eliot  in  A  College  Breakfniti 
Table. 

•‘What  the  world  demands 
Is  faith  coercive  of  the  multitude.” 

Well,  I  take  it  to  be  the  business  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  preach 
such  faith,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  an  element  of  legend. 
“Das  Wunder  ist  des  Glauhens  liehstes  Kind.”  So  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning.  So  doubtless  it  will  be  to  the  end.  But 
there  is  the  luncheon  bell.  Procedamus  m  pace,  and  end  this 
long  discussion  of  ours,  which  started  from  no  premises  and  has 
led  to  no  conclusions. 
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A  PLEASANT  selection  from  Angellier’s  works  was  published  a  tew 
years  ago  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  M.  Emile  Legouis  wrote 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  volume.  Partly  through  its 
means,  Angellier  has  come  before  the  public  in  England  with  an 
intimacy  which  has  roused  in  his  countrymen  a  mild  surprise  not 
unmingled  with  discomfiture.  Writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  some  eighteen  months  ago,  M.  Emile  Faguet  rallied,  and, 
if  the  terra  may  be  applied  to  words  so  uncritical  and  bantering, 
reproved  Angellier  for  having  allowed  his  light  to  remain  hid. 
He  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  great  man,  and  a  great,  though 
not  a  very  great,  poet,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  greatness  had  stood  in  the  way  of  immediate  recognition 
in  France. 

The  verdict  of  a  foreign  country  anticipates,  M.  Faguet  allows, 
the  verdict  of  posterity,  and,  though  Angellier’s  name  has, 
perhaps,  not  gone  abroad  in  England  quite  so  widely  as  he 
imagines,  w’here  it  has  struck,  it  has  struck  deep.  The  poet’s 
enthusiasm  for  English  literature  was,  no  doubt,  the  beginning 
of  the  bond.  In  temperament  and  character  Angellier  was 
impatient  of  harness.  But  he  so  far  submitted  as  to  become  a 
professor,  and  he  was  a  professor  of  English.  English  was 
Angellier’s  main  subject  of  study,  and  to  study  a  subject  meant 
for  him  to  vivify  it  in  his  imagination,  to  vivify  the  whole, 
and  to  vivify  the  parts,  not  resting  till  he  had  breathed  life  into 
every  detail.  The  method  was  exhibited  in  his  account  of  Burns, 
to  the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the  public.  Had  Buskin’s 
Modern  Painters  been  a  considered  structure  bearing  throughout 
upon  a  single  issue  held  tirelessly  in  view,  the  two  I'ooks  might 
have  been  compared.  Burns,  like  Turner,  becomes  h  r  ^he  nonce 
a  centre  upon  which  all  things  converge,  an  occasioij  !’or  the 
development  and  exposition  of  a  complete  critical  apparatus. 
Whatever  in  the  life  and  literature  of  Scotland  played,  or  could 
have  played,  upon  her  national  poet  is  brought  to  a  focus  in  this 
extraordinary  survey.  Even  the  scenery  of  the  country  is 
described — and  how  beautifully  described  ! — both  in  its  broadest 
and  its  minutest  aspects ;  and  the  controversy  between  the  Auld 
Licht  and  the  New  is  fought  over  again.  This  prodigal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  an  energy  w’hich  was  always  vital  and  concentrated  would 
be  notew  orthy  if  only  as  showing  Angellier  to  have  been  possessed 
of  it.  He  possessed  this  energy,  and  for  many  years  he  turned 
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it,  not  upon  Burns  only,  but  upon  the  whole  history  of  our 
literature. 

The  mind  is  formed  by  its  activities.  It  was  by  an  accident 
no  doubt,  that  these  indomitable  powers  first  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  study  of  English.  But  it  cannot  have  been  by  accident 
that  the  initial  interest  was  maintained;  and,  being  maintained, 
it  could  not  fail  to  become  formative,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  bring 
into  evidence  everything  which  w’as  sympathetic  to  Englishmen 
in  Angellier’s  mind.  Thus  it  is  that  we  can  trace  in  his  judgment 
of  things  English  that  security  and  relevance  which,  as  a  rule,  one 
hardly  dares  to  hope  for  in  the  utterances  of  a  foreign  critic,  yet 
without  missing  the  breadth  and  detachment  which  in  any  case 
make  those  utterances  so  valuable.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
his  original  works  strike  us  less,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
French  poet  as  the  work  of  a  stranger.  Appreciation  like  his 
leads  naturally  to  a  reciprocity  based  upon  instinctive  ties.  If 
Angellier  seems  to  us  the  humanest,  the  most  wdde-ranging,  the 
clearest-sighted  of  recent  French  poets,  the  poet  whose  art 
embraces  most  of  life  and  moves  most  closely  to  it,  it  is  perhaps 
because  we  feel  in  his  work  his  familiarity  wdth  the  w'orld,  not 
only  of  Burns,  but  of  Keats,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Shakespeare. 

These  remarks,  however,  would  convey  a  false  impression  if 
they  w'ere  unqualified.  Angellier  is  a  Frenchman  w'ho  has  under¬ 
stood  England.  There  ends  the  connection.  In  his  poetic 
outlook  and  achievement,  this  understanding,  though  no  doubt 
an  important  incident,  remains  purely  incidental.  He  absorbed 
but  was  not  inspired  by  our  literature.  His  poetry,  in  all  its 
eloquence  and  variety,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  contain 
a  single  reference  to  this  country  or  to  anything  connected  wdth 
it.  The  most  that  could  be  said  is  that  one  or  two  pieces  are 
inscribed  to  English  friends ;  while  rarely,  very  rarely,  an  image 
or  a  thought  occurs  which  has  a  familiar  sound.  Two  or  three 
times  I  have  imagined  I  could  catch  a  faint  echo  from  Burns-- 
as  in  the  words  which  follow,  taken  from  that  tender  reverie 
Devant  VAtre  ; 

Car  nous  nous  ch^rissons  de  toute  notre  vie 

Et  nous  redescendons  la  colline  gravie 

En  nous  poss4dant  mieux  que  quand  nous  la  montames — 

and  once,  in  a  reference  to  the  harmonies, 

Qui  comblaient,  par  delk  le  d^sir  de  roreille, 

Cet  arrifere-d4sir  qui  quelquefois  y  veille, 

I  felt  sure  I  had  discovered  an  idea  drawn  from  another  of 
Angellier’e  favourites,  slightly  wrested,  of  course,  from  its  original 
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bearings,  and  diluted,  a  little  disappointingly,  in  the  process  of 
transposition. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  scale  on  which  Angellier  is  built  that 
a  critical  estimate  of  his  work  seems  to  demand  from  the  outset 
a  review  of  the  nature  of  poetry — how  its  essential  qualities  are 
to  be  conceived  and  how  we  are  to  formulate  them.  Poetry, 
la  poesie,  these  undoubtedly  are  words  about  which  very  different 
associations  have  gathered ;  and  there  is  less,  perhaps,  in 
Angellier’s  work  to  disturb  the  English  than  the  French  attitude 
of  mind.  Our  language  provides  the  poet  with  a  medium  at  once 
rougher  and  more  malleable  than  the  French.  In  his  artistic 
production,  therefore,  the  English  poet  is  less  conscious  of  the 
medium  because  less  checked  by  it,  and  he  has,  in  consequence, 
more  attention  to  spare  for  the  poetic  motive.  The  result  appears 
in  a  more  expansive  frame  of  mind,  a  greater  readiness  to  pursue 
aspirations  which  are  not,  or  need  not  be,  less  solid  and  sustaining 
because  they  admit  of  no  precise  formulation.  A  French  poet 
is  forced  by  the  quality  of  his  medium  to  work  more  cunningly. 
French,  as  everyone  agrees,  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  express 
feeling  as  to  express  thought ;  and  then,  viewed  as  an  organ  for 
verse,  it  seems,  one  must  confess,  an  instrument  with  but  one 
manual  and  few  stops.  The  tone  is,  indeed,  exquisitely  clear 
and  responsive  to  a  melodious  touch.  But  the  effects  obtainable 
are  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  In  England  we  are  still 
disputing  as  to  the  formal  structure  of  our  verse,  so  shifting  is  it 
and  so  adaptable ;  and  every  enterprising  professor  has  theories 
and  convictions  of  his  own.  But  French  prosody  has  understood 
itself,  since  French  was  French.  The  technical  demands  of  the 
art  are  very  exacting.  The  ix)et  is  preoccupied  in  meeting  them, 
his  readers  in  watching  how  they  are  met.  And  so  poetry  exults 
less  in  immortal  thoughts  and  relies  more  upon  fine  workmanship. 
For  the  mind  of  the  artist  prefers  to  move  at  an  altitude  w’here 
his  perceptions  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  crystallising  pro¬ 
cesses  which  their  presentment  claims.  As  a  wise  craftsman,  he 
distrusts  the  higher  flights  instinctively ,  and  misses  the  inspiration 
which  they  can  bring.  If  an  instrument  is  hard  to  play,  we  must 
expect  to  have  to  listen  principally  to  the  easy  pieces,  and  it  is 
easier  to  combine  grace  with  scepticism  than  with  faith  and 
resolve.  Indeed,  where  the  deepest  things  of  life  are  to  be 
touched,  French,  it  might  seem,  asks  more  than  w’e  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  human  nature.  The  least  fleck  upon  an 
artist’s  sincerity  or  dimness  in  his  apprehension  are  remorselessly 
exposed  by  it.  We  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  prefers  to  he 
conspicuous  for  hitting  his  pigeon  rather  than  for  missing  his  bird 
of  Paradise. 
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The  history  of  Angellier’s  life  points  to  the  perception  by  him  of 
these  things,  perhaps  an  instinctive  perception,  perhaps  a 
reasoned  perception  deliberately  applied  to  his  career  as  an  artist. 
His  mind  was  riveted  from  the  first  upon  the  unfathomable  com¬ 
plexity  of  things,  upon  individuality  as  the  soul  of  truth.  He 
had  the  artist’s  vision,  which,  wherever  it  turns,  finds  new 
wholes,  new  centres  radiating  life.  Inspired  by  variety  and 
fulness,  he  had  a  natural  craving  for  corresponding  resources  in 
his  instrument  and  chafed  against  pedantical  refinements.  The 
indirectness  of  his  protest  added  weight  to  it.  He  published  no 
considerable  poetic  work  till  he  was  nearly  fifty ;  then,  his  poetic 
activity  once  begun,  it  was  continued  until  death  silenced  him, 
and  year  by  year  he  drew  upon  his  long  accumulated  stores  of 
observation,  reflection  and  experience.  It  was  as  though,  feeling, 
as  he  did,  that  in  life  and  in  the  forces  that  diversify  and  sustain 
it,  were  the  springs  of  lasting  inspiration,  he  was  determined  to 
reserve  his  faculty  till  he  had  enriched  his  nature,  till  the  full 
harvest  of  his  wisdom  was  ripened  and  mature.  His  Life  of 
Burns  marks  him  as  a  critic  eminently  gifted  for  the  discernment 
of  all  that  a  work  of  art  presupposes  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  attracted  to  Burns  because  his  poetry  was  of  that 
spontaneous  kind  which,  with  all  its  apparent  simplicity,  pre¬ 
supposes  most.  It  was  at  the  furthest  remove  possible  from  the 
kind  of  poetry  which  Angellier  was  destined  or  was  preparing 
himself  to  write ;  but  it  was  food  to  him,  not  only  because  of  the 
vividness,  the  lovableness  of  the  personality  behind  it,  but  also 
because  in  its  concreteness  it  was  a  life-document  of  never-failing 
suggestiveness.  Angellier  was  a  connoisseur  ;  he  collected  objects 
of  beauty,  and  loved  to  handle  them  and  have  them  round  him. 
And  yet,  as  his  own  poems  testify,  he  never  detached  a  work  of 
art  from  the  life  w'hich  it  implied ;  and  perhaps  he  valued  Burns’s 
poetry  most  for  all  that  he  was  able  to  observe  through  the 
tissues  of  it.  For  here  the  manners  of  a  whole  countryside,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  multitude,  entering  intimately  into  the 
mind  of  one  man,  had  returned  from  it  like  a  distillation,  with 
the  bloom  and  savour  upon  them  of  all  they  had  of  individual 
and  unique. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  w'hat  course  Angellier’s  poetic 
development  might  have  taken  if  it  had  been  determined 
entirely  from  wdthin.  The  remarkable  sonnet-sequence  A  VAmie 
Perdue,  with  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
world  as  a  poet,  was  a  work  at  once  in  its  motive,  its  aim,  and 
its  texture  so  intimate  and  personal  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
irrelevance,  of  indelicacy  almost,  in  judging  it  by  purely  aesthetic 
standards.  In  this  very  fact,  however,  we  touch  a  quality 
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characteristic  of  the  artist.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  endowed 
bv  nature  with  a  remarkable  copiousness  and  eloquence.  He  had 
the  richness  of  utterance,  which  writers  called  great  have  often 
abused,  but  without  which  a  great  style  can  rarely  be  built  up. 
Yet  he  was  never  tempted  to  float  down  the  stream  of  his  own 
diction.  His  richness  w'as  in  ideas  and  observations  craving 
expression  and  delighting  to  be  expressed.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him,  therefore,  that  his  poetic  compulsion  should  have  come 
upon  him  out  of  his  direct  personal  experience,  and  that  having 
thus  come  upon  him  it  should  carry  him  away.  It  led  him,  in 
fact,  to  present  in  some  two  hundred  sonnets  an  episode  in  which, 
artistically  considered,  one  may  doubt  whether  there  was  material 
for  more  than  fifty.  Certainly  the  work  reads  better  in  extracts 
than  as  a  whole,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  M.  Legouis’s  editorial 
skill.  The  fact  that  the  story  is  a  true  story,  while  it  removes 
the  development  of  the  action  from  criticism,  accentuates  the 
importance  of  a  due  proportion  between  the  action  and  the  senti¬ 
ments.  These  overflow  the  measure  and  muffle  the  poignancy  of 
the  narrative.  Yet  what  remains,  as  an  aesthetic  quality  of  high 
significance,  is  the  fact  that  both  in  this  larger  disproportion, 
and  also  in  the  construction  of  the  separate  numbers  and  in  the 
fall  of  every  sentence  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  formative 
instir'ct  of  the  artist  is  not  imposing  itself  upon  the  facts  of  life, 
but  taking  them  as  its  condition.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
Angellier  ton-  lies  us  at  first  oftener  by  the  accuracy  of  his  delinea¬ 
tions  than  by  the  charm  of  his  melody.  It  is  on  this  account, 
loo,  that  tlie  melody  of  occasional  verses,  as  well  as  of  his  larger 
contours  when  they  leach  us,  has  something  haunting  and  un¬ 
forgettable,  something  which  the  sound  of  the  words  leaves 
unexplained.  Half  the  melody  and  half  the  meaning  of  a  line 
of  poetry  depend,  after  all,  upon  the  spirit  the  reader  brings  to 
them ;  and  this  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the  spirit  to  which  the 
fioet  has  attuned  him.  By  his  never  fluctuating  sincerity  and 
truth  to  life  Angellier  builds  up  in  us  an  attitude  of  sympathy 
and  of  attentiveness  which  draws  us  as  willing  hearers  to  his 
narrative  and  adds  bloom  and  enchantment  to  passages  which 
may  seem  at  first  to  have  little  but  their  simplicity  to  recommend 
them.  The  following  sonnet  will  introduce  the  poet  very 
pleasantly  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  as  yet  acquainted 
with  him,  and  I  am  the  more  glad  to  quote  it  that  M.  Legouis 
was  unable  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  selection. 

U’etait  un  petit  bois  sur  un  coteau  moyen, 

Bien-aim4e,  oil  tu  mis  tes  deux  bras  ii  mon  cou ; 

Mais  le  Printemps  d'hier  I’avait  dejk  fait  sien, 

Et,  comme  s’il  avait  fait  glisser  un  verrou, 
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Feuilles,  oiseaux  et  fleurs  que  plus  rien  ne  rctient 
S’etaient  precipit^s  d’un  pele-mele  fou, 

Et  s’etaient  empards  du  tronc  le  plus  aneien, 

Excites  par  les  cris  allegres  du  coucou. 

Les  arbres  s’embrouillaient  dans  le  vert  echeveau 
De  bourgeons,  qui  pendait  en  tremblant  a  leurs  cinies; 

Et,  sous  ces  frondaisons,  trois  fois,  nous  entendimes 
line  voix  s 'Verier  dans  le  vent  embaum6  : 

“Qu’ils  aiment  aujourd’hui  ceux  qui  n’ont  pas  aiine, 

Et  ceux  qui  ont  aim4  qu’ils  aiment  de  nouveau!  ” 

These  sonnets  are  characteristic  of  Angellier  in  their  freedom 
and  directness  of  expression,  their  faithfulness  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  in  the  impression  they  leave  that  the  poet  lived  as  he  wrote. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  tone  to  suggest  a  contrast  between  feeling 
and  action,  as  there  is  in  that  of  so  many  ix)ets ;  in  that  of  a 
Lamartine,  for  instance,  or  of  a  Shelley.  On  the  contrary,  his 
feeling  seems  to  rise  to  its  expression  out  of  a  settled  and  concen¬ 
trated  force,  which,  having  permeated  life  and  conduct,  overflows. 
And  yet,  if  we  view  the  series  as  a  whole,  vividly  as  we  shall  be 
impressed  by  the  depth  and  range,  as  well  as  by  the  strength, 
tenacity,  and  fervour  of  feeling  it  implies,  it  can  but  convince  us 
that  Angellier,  though  he  brings  to  the  poetry  of  love  many 
qualities  which  we  too  often  miss  in  it,  is  not  essentially  a  love 
|)oet.  He  is  in  a  sense  not  great  enough,  in  a  sense  too  great  a 
man.  We  demand  from  a  great  poem  of  passion  that  passion 
shall  be  felt  as  the  central,  the  determining  motive  throughout, 
as  a  force  which  we  are  unable  to  detach  from  its  surroundings 
or  to  observe  as  one  object  among  others.  It  must  be  a  quality, 
not  of  the  things  the  poet  presents  to  ns,  but  of  the  vision  lent 
by  him  to  us  wherewith  to  see  them.  Now  all  through  this 
devastating  loss  of  which  Angellier  gives  us  the  story,  the  poet, 
though  the  current  of  his  life  is  turned  by  it,  retains  somehow 
his  detachment.  He  is  crushed  and  yet  not  crushed.  He  is  the 
“thinking  reed”  of  Pascal,  and  though  perhaps  in  one  sense 
greater  as  a  man  than  that  which  slays  him  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  dying,  yet  as  an  artist  he  is  undoubtedly  less ;  and  that 
because,  if  you  will,  he  is  not  dying,  is  not  slain.  He  watches 
his  own  wound.  And  instead  of  the  self-annihilation  of  the  lover, 
the  utter  defeat  and  death  out  of  which  who  can  say  w'hat  renova¬ 
tion  of  life  may  not  spring,  we  have  a  fortress  held  heroically, 
w^hich  capitulates  only  to  the  knowm  force  of  fate.  The  troops 
march  out  with  banners  flying,  but  the  memory  of  the  reverse  is 
barren  and  only  does  not  embitter  because  in  that  there  would 
be  fresh  defeat.  Angellier’s  genius  drew  him  towards  a  reflective 
and  contemplative  savouring  of  life  in  its  extension ;  his  passion 
is  a  huge  fund  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  energy  dispersing  itself 
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in  sympathy  and  understanding  on  every  side ;  dispersing  itself, 
however,  deliberately,  watchfully ;  and  so,  perhaps,  bringing  to 
its  central  object,  its  supreme  surrender,  long-established  habits 
and  associations  of  mind  which  make  surrender  in  the  final  sense 
impossible  and  allow  a  touch  of  Epicurean  nicety  and  more  than 
a  touch  of  Stoical  self-isolation  to  curb  and  deflect  the  pure, 
spontaneous  impulse. 

In  spite,  then,  of  its  renovating  vigour,  its  fidelity  in  sensitive¬ 
ness,  its  landscapes  exquisitely  delineated,  exquisitely  attuned  to 
the  emotion  which  unified  and  made  memories  of  them ;  in  spite 
of  its  clear  perception  and  candid  presentment  of  the  psychology 
of  love  and  loss,  its  intimate  revelation  of  an  inner  and  of  an 
outer  world,  despite  these  high  qualities,  and,  beyond  them,  of  a 
sentiment  they  inspire  of  personal  attachment  and  fellow-feeling 
for  the  writer  who  opens  to  us  a  mind  so  frank  and  forcible,  a 
heart  so  large,  so  dominating,  yet  stricken  so  irremediably,  despite 
all  this,  A  VAmic  Perdue  strikes  us  rather  as  the  work  of  a 
great  man  than  as  itself  great.  Angellier  was  soon  afterwards  to 
discover,  and  to  explore  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  a  more 
appropriate  vein.  In  his  next  volume,  however,  we  have  still 
an  occasional  hint  only  of  what  his  perfected  manner  is  to  be. 
Le  Chemin  des  Saisons  is  a  series  of  lyrical  pieces  very  various 
in  form,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  remarkable  for  the 
technical  mastery  they  display  than  for  their  poetic  content — a 
subject,  therefore,  on  which  an  English  critic  must  speak  with 
diffidence.  That  they  show  w'onderful  resourcefulness  and  a  great 
delight  in  delicate  workmanship  is,  nevertheless,  self-evident. 
Among  other  tours-de-force  in  the  volume  one  may  note  at  least 
a  score  of  lyrics  built  up  on  a  pair  of  rhyme  sounds ;  and  though 
in  many  of  them  the  artifice  in  the  method  produces  an  artificial 
result,  there  are  others  in  which  the  poetic  tone  of  the  artifice 
is  so  accurately  seized,  and  the  motive  so  nicely  defined  and 
adjusted  to  it,  that  we  taste  in  them,  not  the  elaborate  confection, 
but,  as  it  were,  some  choice  fragrant  fruit.  Printernps  Craintif 
touches  in  this  way  the  indescribable  sensation  of  pleasure  we 
have  on  a  day  in  early  spring  w'hen,  though  March  winds  are 
blowing,  the  assurance  grows  in  us  that  April  is  in  the  air. 

Tout  peureux  des  primas  soufferts, 

Le  pauvre  Printernps  se  r(isigne; 

^lais  sentaiit  pres  des  jours  plus  fiers, 

Dejk  presque  railleur,  il  cligne 
Ses  yeux  bleus  d'herbe  recouverts; 

The  recurring  “erts”  carries  wonderfully  the  sense  of  the 
exposure  of  delicate,  shrinking  things,  while  the  “igne,”  for  the 
half-sly  confidence  of  the  winning  season,  is  inimitable.  Meredith, 
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in  his  I\Aght  of  Frost  in  May,  gives  us  the  same  tremulous  shiver 
working  with  equal  cunning  to  produce  it.  Very  different,  but 
not  less  delightful,  is  a  short  idyll  of  three-and -twenty  lines 
Sur  le  Vieux  Banc,  built  upon  the  rhyme-sounds — aille,-ois. 
The  poet  describes  himself  sitting  meditatively  in  late  afternoon 
upon  an  old  bench  under  a  lichen-covered  wall,  reading  and 
writing ;  and  how  later  his  mistress  comes  and  takes  her  seat 
quietly  by  his  side.  And  so  they  remain,  sitting  peacefullv 
together,  too  happy,  too  tender,  and  too  shy  for  speech  : 

plains  de  muets  emois, 

Tant  que  la  clarte  rose  ii  I’horizon  d^faille, 

and  so  twilight  finds  them,  and  at  last  the  wished-for  darkness, 
unlocking  their  lips  : 

Le  semeur  d’astres  d’or  commence  sa  semaille; 

Ne  voyant  plus  ses  yeux,  j’4coute  alors  sa  voix, 

Et  mon  bras  lentement  glisse  autour  de  sa  taille. 

Could  anything  be  more  artful  or  more  winning? 

These,  and  a  number  of  other  examples  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  same  volume,  suggest,  I  think,  that  if  Angellier  ever 
appears  careless  of  form,  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  I  gather 
that  certain  irregularities  in  his  sonnets,  such  as  the  use  of  hiatus, 
and  of  a  freer  rhyme  scheme,  or  the  neglect  of  formal  balance 
in  the  distribution  of  the  ideas,  shocked  some  of  his  countrymen 
and  produced  an  impression  not  since  effaced.  Yet,  if  Angellier 
decided  that  certain  conventional  demands  were  too  exacting,  1 
should  doubt  if  it  was  for  lack  of  sensitiveness  to  their  import  so 
much  as  that  in  certain  contexts  he  felt  a  certain  kind  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  embodied  in  such  conventions,  to  be  out  of  place.  And 
here  the  history  of  poetry  in  England  would  certainly  support  his 
view  and  may  have  strengthened  it.  His  feeling  for  the  sound 
of  w^ords  has  been  instanced ;  his  feeling  for  structure  is  one  of 
his  distinctive  traits.  The  account  of  Henri  Eegnault,  which  was 
among  his  earliest  studies,  can  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  fineness 
of  taste  and  perception  he  could  bring  to  the  criticism  of  the 
plastic  arts.  In  his  own  work,  though  he  readily  admits  a 
wrinkled  texture,  and  wdll  allow,  where  he  thinks  fit,  an  occa¬ 
sional  roughness  to  appear  in  his  material,  one  seldom  fails  to 
feel  the  clear  outline  growing  under  the  modeller’s  hands,  some¬ 
times,  as  if  wdth  a  spiral  motion,  drawing  the  mind  inwards  and 
preparing  it  for  the  central  touch  of  insight  or  beauty,  sometimes 
as  if  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  wave  w^hich  passes  and  leaves 
behind  the  memory  of  its  completeness.  Suzanne  illustrates 
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the  first  method  exquisitely,  with  the  haunting  tenderness  of  its 
last  cadence— 

Ou  tout  est  iioir,  oii  tous  les  yeux  sont  clos, 

—a  pearl  which  once  was  a  tear  !  and  for  an  example  of  the  second 
there  is  La  Vachere,  which  is  mother-of-pearl,  so  tranquil  is 
it,  so  translucent,  and  sweet  as  milk ! 

Angellier  is  peculiarly  alive,  moreover,  to  the  poetry  residing 
iu  those  moods  and  feelings,  or  in  those  aspects  of  things,  which 
are  almost  too  slight,  too  fleeting  for  apprehension;  he  is  adept 
in  holding  under  his  gaze  these  evanescent  fancies;  and,  with  an 
artist’s  instinct  for  the  limitations  of  their  appeal,  he  unites  the 
craftsman’s  pride  in  fitting  them  to  a  form  which  they  precisely 
fill  and  from  which  consequently  they  derive  their  full  value. 
His  lyrical  gift,  in  short,  is  not  of  the  unpremeditative  kind.  He 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  sings.  But  he  broods  dotingly  over  that 
inexhaustible  collection  of  precious  things  ’which  we  call  Nature, 
where  every  object  is  unique  ;  and  finding  that  all  fades  and  passes 
while  he  contemplates  it,  he  cherishes  his  impressions  and 
embalms  them,  worshipping  art  as  the  treasure-house  of  perfected 
memories.  His  lyrics  at  their  best  are  the  "W’ork  of  a  cameo- 
cutter,  touched  with  great  strength  and  great  reserve  of  strength, 
not  without  tenderness,  and,  as  it  were,  an  undercurrent  of 
sympathy  for  the  very  frailty  of  the  form  and  of  the  thought  it 
celebrates. 

But  it  was  only  in  his  last  w'ork  that  he  w’as  to  find  complete 
self-expression,  to  speak  in  terms  commensurate  wdth  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  stature.  Here  his  intense,  insatiable 
realism  of  mind,  his  tireless  and  progressive  self -culture  in  the 
domain  of  feeling  and  expression,  have  at  last  joined  forces,  and 
the  result  is  a  mellow  utterance  embracing  life  in  its  widest 
aspects,  reflecting  man,  the  child  of  nature  and  of  civilisation,  the 
battleground  of  conscious  and  unconscious  forces,  and  bathing 
the  whole  picture  in  an  air  of  aloofness  no’w  turned  into  an 
enchantment.  His  style  has  now  a  secret  of  harmony,  a  unifying 
tone,  w'hich,  on  the  one  hand,  admits  and,  indeed,  w^elcomes  the 
large  explicitness  so  characteristic  of  him  from  the  beginning, 
and,  on  the  other,  gives  their  due  proportion  to  the  frequent 
touches  of  detail,  alw'ays  so  lovingly  observed,  and  rendered  still 
as  faithfully  as  they  are  chosen  significantly.  The  publication 
of  Dans  La  Lumiere  Antique  extended  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  one  cannot  forbear  to  observe  that  during  the  w’hole 
period  of  its  composition  the  poet,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  knew 
that  the  terrible  death  by  which  he  w'as  at  last  overtaken  was 
advancing  upon  him  with  rapid  strides. 

The  fact  is  noticed  because  of  its  significance  for  the  reader  of 
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the  work,  and  not  because  any  effect  from  it  is  traceable  upon  the 
writer.  Angellier  had  shown  from  the  outset  the  thinker  in  the 
critic,  and  his  whole  philosophy  is  here  expressed.  It  is  an  open- 
eyed  philosophy.  It  rests  upon  conscious  strength,  and  recognises 
in  strength  the  necessary  foundation  for  every  structure  life  would 
rear,  advocating  and  exemplifying  tenacity  and  resourcefulness 
in  the  face  no  matter  of  what  odds ;  it  cherishes  all  that  in  life 
is  cherishable  only  the  more  that  Time  snatches  it  from  us  or 
snatches  us  from  it;  and,  fervently  bent  upon  preserving  every 
custom,  every  influence  by  which  the  life  of  man  rises,  despite 
its  transience,  to  perception  and  embodiment  of  the  truths  that 
endure,  it  finds  in  the  spirit  of  classic  art,  in  its  restraint  and 
amplitude,  its  self-sufficiency  and  resignation,  its  tranquil  pathos 
and  power,  the  mirror  of  the  best  man  has  to  offer  of  praise  or  of 
defiance  tow^ards  heaven,  of  reward  or  of  comfort  to  his  own  soul. 

A  pupil  and  friend  of  Angellier’s,  M.  Ernest  Dimnet,  the  able 
critic  who  brings  to  our  literature  to-day  much  of  the  sympathy 
and  discrimination  which  his  master  brought  before  him,  has 
given  us  reason  to  think  that  Angellier’s  views  were  modified  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  belief  in  immortality.  Certainly, 
Angellier’s  assurance  of  negation  was,  in  view  of  his  intellectual 
calibre,  a  remarkable  feature  of  his  thought.  Yet  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  death  as  the  end  of  life,  though  it  must  in  some  ways 
have  dislocated  his  vision,  if  those  are  right  who  believe  that  death 
is  not  the  end,  gives,  in  other  ways,  a  higher  significance,  the 
sanction  which  comes  of  impartiality,  to  his  sense  of  spiritual 
truth.  Those  who  believe  in  immortality  seem  at  times  to  merge 
real  in  derivative  values.  They  tend  to  see,  or,  at  the  least,  they 
are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  see  the  things  of  this  life  not 
as  actualities  but  as  conditions.  And  their  conception  of  the 
good,  their  spiritual  insight,  is  often  touched  by  a  certain  stale¬ 
ness,  by  an  irrelevance  which  affects  its  cogency.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  whom  our  days  run,  like  the  sand  in  the  glass,  to 
an  appointed  term,  for  whom  pleasure  is  pleasure — destroying, 
if  it  destroys,  in  this  life  only — and  for  whom  pain,  sorrow,  and 
loss  are  unredeemable,  these,  in  their  revelation  of  spiritual 
things,  of  the  life  w^hich  befits  the  soul  and  is  worthy  of  it,  are 
persuasive,  not  only  because  they  have  begun  humbly  and  speak 
as  they  have  seen,  but  also  because  they  are  instinctive  witnesses 
to  a  fact  which,  after  all,  is  the  essential  fact  about  spiritual 
truth — that  time  and  place  are  indifferent  to  it,  that  its  desirable¬ 
ness  and  delightfulness  are  for  all  those  into  whose  experience  it 
enters,  and  that  the  vessel  which  holds  it  to-day  is  not  less 
august  and  beautiful  if  it  must  be  broken  to-morrow. 
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Now  loss,  decay,  and  death  are  with  Angellier,  one  might 
almost  say,  the  starting-points  of  poetry. 

Vois  ces  monts  dteraels,  le  Temps  les  desagr^ge 

he  cries  in  one  of  the  sonnets  in  his  first  volume,  and  elsewhere 
he  foreshadows,  in  a  lyric  of  delicate  poignancy,  the  time  when 
the  earth  itself  will  grow  cold;  when,  life  ceasing  upon  it,  love 
also  will  cease ;  w'hen  there  will  be  no  more  chorus  of  birds,  no 
passionate  nightingales  ;  but  when  the  snow-finch 

“  la  vaillante  et  vive  niverolle  ” 

will  come  down  with  the  ice  and  snow  into  the  valleys,  and  with 
its  clear  happy  melody  possess  the  earth  :  — 

Le  petit  oiseau  blanc  redira  solitaire 

Le  dernier  chant  d ’amour  qui  flottora  sur  Terre. 

It  is  the  finger  of  death  upon  the  things  he  loves  which  stirs  the 
[toet  in  Angellier ;  and  if  it  stirs  at  times  impulses  of  trivial 
pleasure,  so  that  we  hear  from  him  that  old  recommendation  to 
seize  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  and  to  taste  the  sw'eetness  which 
is  upon  the  surface  of  things,  it  is  not  here  that  his  emphasis  is 
laid.  The  surfaces  soon  grow  wearisome,  even  to  those  w’ho,  like 
.\ngellier,  only  play  with  them  occasionally  for  form’s  sake;  but 
the  unbroken  contour  of  a  life,  the  grace  of  continuity  in  those 
well-founded  emotions  which  persist  and  which  sustain,  these  it 
is  “the  soul’s  haven  to  have  felt,”  and  upon  these  the  tragedy  of 
loss  falls  most  severely  since  these  alone  are  worth  our  keeping 
Whether  life  be  short  or  long,  the  good  is  that  in  it  which  is 
constant,  which  endures,  which  gives  endurance. 

Such  is  the  thesis  underlying  that  gracious  colloquy,  the 
Dialogue  du  Potier  et  de  la  Jeune  Fille,  w’hich  holds  the 
central  place  in  the  Litre  des  Dialogues  d' Amour,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  with  all  that  Angellier  can  command  of  strength  and 
tenderness  and  discriminating  penetration.  The  potter  offers  to 
dedicate  a  majestic  work  to  the  young  girl,  meaning  at  the  same 
time  to  avow  his  love  for  her ;  and  one  after  another  he  suggests 
for  it  themes  drawn  from  the  well-worn  ecstasies  of  the  wdne-cup, 
the  dance,  the  wedding-day.  Angellier  describes  them  all  as 
fondly  as  if  the  works  had  been  executed  and  we  had  secured  them 
for  his  collection.  But  the  maiden  will  have  none  of  these.  She 
would  have  a  tribute  paid  rather  to  the  soberer  passion  which 
expresses  itself,  not  momentarily,  but  in  the  distribution  of  beauty 
through  a  life ;  and  she  asks  for  a  memorial  tablet,  presenting  a 
scene  typical  of  the  life  of  a  married  pair  whose  years  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  first  promises. 
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Ne  pense  pas, 

she  says,  and  Angellier  speaks  with  her, 

Ne  peuse  pas  au  moius  que  eette  scfene  exige 
Un  moins  rare  g^nie,  et  qu’un  moindre  prestige 
Recompense  la  main  qui  I’aura  modeiee! 

Non  I  la  puissance  d’art  en  elle  rdveiee 

Passe  les  souples  jeux  ou  I’ebauchoir  habile 

Pare  de  f antaisie  et  de  grace  1  ’argile  I 

Que  sont,  potier,  que  sent,  tea  coupes,  tes  crat^res, 

Malgre  leur  ddeor  fin,  et  leurs  lignes  leg^res.  .  .  . 

Qu’est  le  deroulement  somptueux  d’un  cortege 
Aupr^s  de  ce  travail  que  garde  et  que  protege 
Ce  que  la  vie  humaine  a  de  plus  haut  et  grave? 

Sais-tu  ce  qu’il  te  faut  de  subtil,  de  suave, 

De  riche,  de  profoiid,  d’4nergique,  de  tendre. 

Pour  que  ton  art  comprenne  et  qu’il  fasse  comprendre 
Cette  offrande  de  coeurs  en  un  regard  enclose  .  .  .  ? 

Oui !  rendre  deux  destins  et  toute  leur  histoire 
Dans  un  coup  de  beaut4  qui  tient  tout  leur  myst^re, 

Et  preserver  tant  d’ame  en  un  morceau  de  terre, 

C'est  41ever  la  Vie  it  I’Art  qui  la  domine, 

C’est  le  laurier  supreme  au  haut  de  la  colline. 

This  is  the  aesthetic  perception,  the  conception  of  art  and  of 
its  place  in  life  which  has  drawn  Angellier  to  classic  models 
and  the  classic  manner,  and  which  gives  to  the  large  outlines  of 
his  latest  work  their  suavity  and  their  fibre.  Whether  he  watches 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  nation  or  imperial  city,  or  the  dim  light 
of  piety  smouldering  in  the  heart  of  a  shepherd  alone  under  the 
stars,  whether  he  follows  the  innocent  cajoleries  of  the  bird- 
scarer  or  the  austere  thankofPering  of  the  aged  poet  to  his  Muse— 
everywhere  he  views  and  interprets  life  from  an  achieved  altitude 
and  lifts  as  he  records. 
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To  think  of  Rhodesia,  its  vast  sunlit  reaches  of  space  and  peace, 
its  Homeric  air,  its  scarcely  less  Homeric  people ;  to  reflect  on 
its  progress ;  and — not  blinking  difficulties  inherent  in  all  enter¬ 
prise — to  try  to  consider  how  that  progress  may  best  and  most 
broadly  be  extended,  is  always  a  peculiar  pleasure.  Especially 
—if  I  may  be  personal  a  moment  where  my  credentials  are 
involved — to  one  who  recalls  four  years  spent  in  the  direct  service 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  seven  more  in  the  service  of  his  Trustees,  of 
whom  I  need  name  but  one,  no  longer  with  us,  Alfred  Beit  : 
a  memory  of  wisdom  and  loving-kindness,  which  for  many  people 
may  endure  with  life  itself.  To  think  of  Rhodesia  revives 
that  immemorial  sensation  of  waking  up  the  first  morning  over 
the  Border  in  the  train  running  northward.  By  yesterday 
morning,  let  us  say,  the  eternal  yellow  flats  under  an  azure  canopy 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  had  left  you;  bushes  dotted  the  veldt, 
and  still  bushes,  and  beyond  these  bushes.  When  the  train 
paused,  tiny  black  piccaninnies  danced  and  chirruped  about  their 
orange-selling  mothers,  whose  homes  were  seen  to  be  certain  bee¬ 
hives  starring  on  the  veldt  close  to  the  railway  line.  The  South 
Africa  of  Unification  was  far  behind,  the  familiar  region  of  Boer 
and  Randlord.  And,  as  the  train  entered  a  cup  of  green,  feathery- 
topped  hills  hard  by  Lobatsi,  you  told  yourself  that  you  were  in 
the  Protectorate,  the  native  territories  of  Bechuanaland,  that  so 
long  Debatable  Land  of  contending  dreams  and  ambitions  which 
one  Dreamer  of  our  own  race  contrived  to  keep  for  Britons.  A 
disputable  land  and  a  weary  land  also,  the  traveller  from  the 
South  knows  well.  But  if  we  were  bored  and  incurious  yesterday, 
not  so  on  this  imagined  morning,  the  most  hardened  of  us.  We 
awake  in  a  new  air,  reminiscent  somehow  of  mountain  and  moor  ; 
“also,”  as  the  Gipsy  said  to  George  Borrow,  “there’s  a  w'ind  on 
the  heath.”  The  sky  overhead  is  one  pale  and  perfect  blue.  The 
bush-dotted  veldt  has  taken  the  semblance  of  some  tremendous, 
rolling  English  park,  opening  up  blue  distances  of  wold  and 
mountain.  Illimitable  spaces  of  long  winter-grasses  glow  like 
cornfields  ripening  to  harvest,  and  touch  a  Scottish  exile’s 
memories  of  home.  Brief  illusion !  If  no  pink  snow’storm  of 
locusts  beats  against  the  carriage  windows,  other  “chiels”  are 
stubborn.  Those  tinted  boulders,  lichen-covered,  piled  recklessly 

(1)  From  an  address  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Lord  Milner 
presiding.  By  permission  of  the  committee,  R.C.I. 
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on  top  of  one  another,  carrying  perhaps  a  single  tree,  clear  cut 
in  perfect  air,  those  tumbled  granite  mountains  are  almost  as 
foreign  to  the  rest  of  South  Africa  as  to  Scotland,  and  are  the 
mark  of  but  one  country  on  earth.  Yet  a  little  further  East 
and,  by  a  fresh  illusion,  that  arrangement  of  kopjes  shall  seem  to 
you  like  “towns  and  spires  of  cities  set  on  hills,”  as  I  think 
Mr.  Bryce  describes  them,  and  be  all  the  time  just  virgin  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  that  wull  be  in  Mashonaland,  the  greener,  and,  some 
people  think,  fairer  of  these  twm  great  provinces,  and  this  is 
Matabeleland  and  close  to  Bulawmyo.  For  we  are  in  Southern 
Bhodesia. 

Of  the  size  and  history  and  the  political  importance  of  Rhodesia 
it  should  be  superfluous  to  speak.  There  it  is,  in  all  440.000 
square  miles  (in  South  Rhodesia  149,000) ;  reclaimed  the  other 
day  from  savagery,  admirably  administered  and  policed,  its  native 
administi’ation  selected  by  the  German  Colonial  Office  as  a  model 
to  be  followed  in  the  German  Colonies,  intersected  from  end  to 
end  by  railways,  which  link  it  alike  with  the  Southern  Colonies 
of  the  T^nion  and  with  Central  Africa,  having  the  full  equipment 
in  S.  Rhodesia  of  a  civilised  community ;  all  this  done  in  the 
teeth  of  native  rebellion,  murrain  in  two  phases,  one  in  shape 
and  dimensions  serious  enough  to  have  destroyed  98  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  stock  of  a  natural  stock  country,  of  slump  (which 
is  bad)  succeeding  boom  (w^hich  is  w'orse) ;  in  the  face  of  war  and 
of  war’s  derangements —  all  this  in  tw^enty-one  years,  and  without 
costing  the  British  taxpayer  a  sixpence.  But  I  wull  say  that  the 
Rhodesia  of  to-day  is  a  new  Rhodesia,  for  the  point  is  vital. 

Tn  1897,  when  T  saw  the  country  first,  the  Matabele  rebellion 
was  a  near  memory  ;  but  the  air  was  afire  with  hope — if  with 
hope,  for  immediate  purposes,  unjustified.  For  at  my  next  visit 
in  1904  hope  was  become  a  frightful  minus.  There  wms  still,  of 
course,  a  heavy  administrative  deficit,  and  that  was  the  least  of 
troubles.  Stock-raising  having  been  killed  by  the  Rinderpest,  was 
“still  dead,”  and  East  Coast  Fever  was  sitting  on  the  corpse. 
Citrous  fruit  culture  was  not,  nor  tobacco.  To  gold-mining  a 
well-mannered  visitor  did  not  refer.  And  w’hile  the  courage  of 
individual  Rhodesians  was  still  undefeated,  their  country,  so  far 
from  inviting  settlers,  seemed  one  from  w’hich  those  already  there 
might  excusably  flee  so  soon  as  anyone  w’ould  lend  them  their 
steamship  and  railway  fares.  The  population  w^as  shrinking 
visibly,  and  was  at  daggers  drawn  wdth  the  government  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  whose  policy,  measured  by  the  generous  and 
liberal  development  made  in  it  since,  did  little  to  diagnose  and 
remove  the  causes  of  distrust  and  irritation.  Rhodesia  might  have 
seemed  the  Never-Never-Land  of  the  sub-continent,  a  Cinderella 
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among  South  African  States.  That  was  in  1904.  But  now,  in 
1908-9  one  who  had  known  Cinderella  in  her  kitchen  hour  was 
to  see  her  preparing  her  ballroom  splendour,  shining  and 
observed,  and  revenging  herself  on  her  older  sisters. 

The  tide  had  turned,  that  was  an  early  impression,  and  as  it 
was  the  real  tide  this  time,  the  temper  of  the  country  was  soberer 
than  one  recalled  it. 

To-day  the  men  you  meet  are  serious  persons  intent  on 
actualities,  not  “flower-like  young  men,”  disguised  as  pioneers  in 
comic  opera,  threatening  (rather  audibly)  to  be  millionaires  to¬ 
morrow.  These  things  belonged  to  the  railway  festivities  of  1897 , 
at  the  moment  of  the  “boom”  so  earnestly  expected,  when  the 
country  lived  on  the  promise  of  a  gold-industry  got  by  imagination 
out  of  recollection  of  Witwatersrand.  A  serviceable  by-product  of 
that  time  survives  in  many  solid  handsome  buildings,  in  the 
generous  design  of  the  Ehodesian  streets,  in  the  entire  plant — 
churches,  theatres,  schools — of  civilisation.  But  there  is  no  more 
a  boom  (old  style)  on  the  horizon,  we  may  hope.  The  “shop,” 
the  projects  one  hears  discussed,  are  far  removed  from  those  of 
1897,  and  the  vision  splendid  of  the  Swu'ndelfontein  Company. 
A  distinguished  Commandant  of  Police  summed  up  the  situation  ; 
“When  I  came  up  here  in  1899  the  men  were  all  looking  out  for 
capital  from  England.  Now  they’re  getting  their  capital  out  of 
the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.”  In  a  word,  hard  work  and 
a  quiet  confidence  had  replaced  the  old  coloured  enthusiasms ; 
Tthodesia  had  exchanged  an  artificial  for  a  real  development. 

In  revenue,  1908  showed  an  increase  of  T100,000,  replacing 
deficit  by  a  surplus  of  close  on  Til  ,000.  This  year  the  coming-of- 
ageof  Chartered  Company  rule  coincides  with  a  general  balancing, 
in  effect,  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  w’hole  huge  dominion. 
While  the  territories,  North-East  and  North-West  Bhodesia, 
begin  to  pull  their  weight  in  the  boat.  Southern  Pvhodesia — the 
colony,  a  territory  no  longer — has  a  surplus  on  administrative 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  T35,087,  compared  with  a  surplus 
of  T29,240  last  year.  For  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1911,  a 
substantial  administrative  surplus  is  assured,  although  these, 
relatively  speaking,  are  not  cheese-paring  but  liberal  days,  and 
the  expenditure  on  capital  account  has  been  heavy.  The  figures 
for  the  nine  months  ended  December  31st,  1910,  give  revenue 
received  at  f 633 ,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  T138,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year.  The 
imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  ten  months,  January  to 
October,  1910,  amounted  to  £1,812,200,  as  compared  with 
1‘1,220,383  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1909,  an  increase  of 
£791,817.  The  receipts  from  Customs  for  the  eight  months  from 
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April  to  November  amounted  to  £178, 560  in  1910,  or  £43,508 
over  the  year  before.  Only  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  came 
from  foreign  countries,  the  rest  from  Britain  or  British  Posses¬ 
sions.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  for  nothing  that  the  Founder  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  country  should  contain  its  clause  of 
preference  for  British  goods.  People,  he  said,  a  young  people 
particularly,  were  loth  to  take  from  their  Constitution;  and  for 
good  or  evil — I  may  not  say  which — whatever  South  Africa  may 
do,  an  independent  Ehodesia  is  likely  to  favour  the  British  mer¬ 
chant.  Receipts  from  post  and  telegraphs  show  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  £17,000  for  the  nine  months  ended  December  31st, 
1910 ;  a  35  per  cent,  increase  on  these  months  in  1909.  Figures 
are  wearisome  things,  but  here  is  the  sort  of  small  thing  which 
tells  ; — You  may  post  from  Rhodesia  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  for  a  penny  the  half-ounce  from  to-day.  We  grow  more 
civilised.  The  Director  of  Agriculture  speaks  with  just  com¬ 
placence  of  “our  emergence  from  the  pioneer  stages  into  an  era 
of  steady  increase  of  wealth,”  and  of  “an  increasing  standard  of 
comfort  of  life  leading  towards  comparative  luxury” — not,  bien 
entendu,  the  old,  bad  champagne  luxury  and  high  living  of 
Bulawayo  in  the  brief  hour  of  the  ill-fated  boom,  but  the  modest, 
decent  luxury  of  the  “more  homes,”  which  were  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
dream,  and  w'hich  spring  up  on  every  hand  on  the  veldt  of  the 
two  provinces.  That  is,  like  the  penny  stamp,  a  wholesome 
symptom,  and  therewith  we  may  take  notice  of  the  progress  in 
education  under  Mr.  Duthie’s  wise  direction.  While  the  white 
population  has  added  some  six  thousand  within  the  last  few  years, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1910,  European  children  at  school  had 
increased  to  1,626,  and  the  Director,  no  easy  official,  is  pleased 
with  an  improving  standard.  The  boarding-hoiises  provided  by 
the  Administration  at  Enkeldoom  and  Gwelo,  and  by  the  Beit 
Trustees  at  Salisbury,  make  themselves  felt.  And  one  other 
point.  The  native  question  pertains  not  specially  to  Rhodesia, 
but  to  all  South  Africa.  Touch  on  it  before  a  home  audience  and 
if  one  cannot  fully  enter  into  and  explain  it,  misunderstanding, 
more  or  less,  is  foredoomed.  But  native  education  moves.  In 
1908  fifty  native  schools  w’ere  earning  grants ;  now  there  are 
eighty. 

This  for  a  general  view.  So  we  come  to  bed  rock,  to  the 
industries,  gold-mining  and  farming. 

Now’,  gold-mining,  to  speak  by  the  card  or  the  Company’s 
Report,  is  and  is  like  to  remain  “the  premier  industry  in 
Rhodesia,”  the  mainspring  of  other  industries  and  the  chief 
source  of  the  highly  encouraging  administrative  and  railway 
revenues.  And  with  gold-mining  we  touch  the  very  kernel  of 
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the  revival,  or  uew  situation.  “1  am  delighted,”  wrote,  when 
I  was  in  Ehodesia  last,  a  notable  citizen  of  Johannesburg, 
“with  what  you  tell  me,  and  with  all  I  hear  about  Rhodesia. 
You  ought  to  be  getting  near  a  boom  there.”  Yet  a  “boom” 
is  the  last  thing  w'hich  Rhodesia  seeks  or  requires.  Mining 
companies  with  absentee  boards  and  expensive  London  offices, 
mining  shares  with  absentee  owners,  markets  suddenly  inflated, 
pure  speculation,  “boom”  and  “slump”  may  do  very  well  for 
the  Rand.  In  Witwatersrand  there  is  at  least  the  solid  fact 
of  the  greatest  gold-mining  industry  in  the  world,  with  its 
wide  range  of  steady  and  intrinsic  values.  Come  boom,  come 
slump,  the  industry  goes  on;  a  thing  concentrated,  the  great 
groups  pursuing  their  genuine  business,  taking  your  money, 
but,  on  the  whole,  doing  something  with  it  and  returning  you 
your  fair  rate  of  interest,  not  selling  you  a  ticket  in  a  lottery. 
And  the  gold-mining  of  Witwatersrand  can  only  be  carried  on  with 
costly  and  elaborate  machinery,  involving  capital  and  capitalists 
on  the  highest  scale.  Rhodesian  mining  is  on  another  plane. 
As  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  place  which  grows  steadily  greater  for 
mining  of  a  larger  order.  The  gold  is  there  in  “payable”  quan¬ 
tities,  in  some  cases  only  to  be  extracted  by  large  operations  with 
many-stamped  batteries.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  work,  in 
its  early  stages  at  least,  was  for  small  isolated  ventures,  not  for 
great  ones  on  the  Witwatersrand  model.  Many  people  in  early 
days  saw'  differently.  If  you  are  disposed  to  blame  them  after 
the  event,  consider  what  their  experience  had  been  who  believed 
that  another  Rand  was  possible.  A  few  years  before  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Matabeleland  a  few  Boer  farmers  may  have  grazed  their 
flocks  on  the  veldt  above  Witwatersrand.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  came  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  and  presently  the  organised 
extraction  of  Heaven  knows  how'  many  millions  and  millions,  a 
process  placidly  pursued  at  this  hour.  Not  many  years  before 
the  Rand,  you  had  the  earlier  miracle  of  Kimberley — bar-ren  veldt 
one  day,  then  the  first  diamond  discovered,  then  the  rush  for  the 
diggings,  innumerable  private  fortunes  and  tragedies  ensuing ; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  single  great  corporation  arising  from 
that  chaos,  some  of  whose  parerga  are  visible  in  the  Rhodes 
scholars  at  Oxford  ;  in  the  opening  and  extension  of  the  road  north 
through  Bechuanaland,  wdth  all  that  implied  to  South  Africa  and 
to  w'orld-politics ;  and  in  the  creation  finally  of  Rhodesia  itself, 
with  the  exclusion  of  other  Powers  from  that  coveted  area,  and, 
in  the  w'ords  of  Mr.  Janies  Bryce,  “an  immense  political  and 
economic  advantage  to  the  British  race,”  w'hich  will  be  just  as 
great  as  the  British  race  care  to  make  it.  So  that  it  is  vain  to 
condemn  the  people  who  “saw  red,”  or  at  least  gold  in  similar 
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proportions,  in  the  early  mining  prospects  of  Ithodesia.  There 
was  gold,  there  was  “payable”  gold,  a  country  highly  mineralised 
only  no  second  Band.  But  that  obsession  persisting,  no  amount 
of  extravagance  or  of  over-capitalisation  seemed  unnatural.  Com¬ 
panies  multiplied ;  moneys  were  subscribed ;  machinery  was 
established  (or  at  least  ordered)  in  disproportion  to  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  its  mining  resources.  The  country  was 
developed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  as  from  the  apex  to  the  base 
of  an  inverted  pyramid.  The  companies  received  enormous  con¬ 
cessions  of  land,  one  company  alone  in  Matabeleland  receiving 
785,443  morgen,  another  in  Mashonaland  583,323  morgen.  The 
total  amount  of  land  thus  ceded  and  retained  by  companies  to  this 
day  is  2,730,770  morgen  in  Matabeleland,  and  1,970,000  in 
Mashonaland,  or  4,700,770  morgen  in  all ;  land  for  the  most  part 
locked  up  and  idle,  an  obstinate  complication  to  an  unhampered 
policy  of  land  settlement.  Yet,  as  I  said,  there  was  a  serviceable 
by-product.  The  money  which  was  wanted  to  establish  the  new 
country  was  readily  found.  Bulawayo,  Salisbury,  and  other 
cities  of  Rhodesia  might  have  reminded  some  lettered  railway 
ganger  how  “Ilion  from  a  mist  rose  into  towers.”  The 
Western  American  towns  were  scarcely  so  quick  about  it,  and 
never  approached  the  form  and  prettiness  of  the  white  and  red 
sandstone  of  Bulawayo.  Salisbury,  the  tiny  capital  beneath  the 
wooded  kopje,  with  many  bungalows  among  its  groves,  with  its 
public  gardens  and  library,  plain  workmanlike  official  buildings, 
and  the  dignified  Residency  where,  till  the  other  day,  a  distin¬ 
guished  soldier,  the  minion  of  the  Imperial  Government — kept 
friendly  vigilant  eye  on  Rhodesian  legislature  and  administration ; 
Umtali  among  its  tumbled  hills  and  heather;  Gwelo  (in  whose 
neighbourhood  lions  even  now  prevail) ,  with  its  ample  commonage 
and  green-skirted  roads;  Hartley,  a  youngster  township,  but 
hurrying  along  ;  even  Selukwe  and  poor  Victoria  in  its  isolation  all 
manage  to  affect  a  character  and  favour  and  convincing  air  of  being 
civilised  places  to  w'hich  the  gratified  stranger  must  take  off  his 
hat.  Thus  far  Rhodesia  is  beholden  to  the  subsidiary  companies, 
and  the  point  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the  question  of 
their  large  holdings  of  unoccupied  land  comes  to  be  dealt  with 
(as  it  must,  and  that  firmly)  by  the  Government.  They  brought 
money  into  the  country,  the  Chartered  Company  took  its  50,  later 
30,  per  cent,  of  every  company  formed.  That  was  how  the  country 
was  founded.  Much  waste  in  management  and  entertainment, 
and  a  high  rate  of  living,  but  better  things  also — schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  libraries. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  gold-mining  a  better  prospect  is  opened 
on  the  substitution  of  less  ambitious  models.  The  new  develop 
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ment,  in  which  “booms”  have  no  part,  was  due  to  a  new  type 
of  miner;  to  Mr,  Beit,  and  to  later  Directors  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  who  made  that  new  type  possible.  In  place  of  the 
landlord  came  up  the  tributor. 

The  tributor  is  a  small  gold-miner,  and  holds  a  base  of  partially 
developed  property,  paying  tribute  on  his  holding.  He  works 
usually  with  partners  in  a  small  syndicate,  having  for  plant  a 
battery  of,  say,  from  two  to  six  stamps.  The  small  miner  of  a 
type  below  the  tributor  works  alone,  holding  no  lease,  and  paying 
no  tribute  for  land  where  he  has  himself  prospected  a  claim. 
His  is,  say,  a  two-stamp  battery.  When  ‘  tributor,’  or  ‘  small 
man,’  has  done  all  that  there  is  to  do  in  one  small  ‘  proposition,’ 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  him  to  transfer  himself 
and  his  plant  to  another  point  of  attack.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  tributor  in  the  early  days,  because  the  mining  laws  of 
Khodesia  did  not  foresee  his  eminently  useful  existence.  The 
Chartered  Company  claiming  a  high  percentage  from  every 
mining  venture,  the  prospector  had  either  to  float  a  company  of 
his  own,  or  get  a  company  to  take  his  holding  off  his  hands. 
It  was  company  mining,  or  no  mining.  A  better  way  was  taken 
gradually,  and,  due  first  to  intelligent  agitation,  it  culminated 
in  the  Directors’  visit  to  the  country  in  1897,  and  the  Boyalty 
Ordinance  of  1907.  Tire  details  of  that  instrument  need  not 
be  set  forth  at  length.  But  its  result  is  written  not  only  in  all 
available  statistics,  but  in  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  for  the 
tributors  and  small  men  arose  fi-om  the  Royalty  Ordinance  of 
1907,  and  carried  the  country  on  their  shoulders.  Production 
and  revenue  increased,  a  new  impulse  w'as  given  to  farming  and 
land  settlement.  Presently  the  whole  output  of  Rhodesian  gold¬ 
mining  from  the  commencement  topped  the  respectable  figure 
of  ten  millions.  Taking  annual  productions  and  the  small  men’s 
share  in  it,  in  the  twelve  months  after  the  Ordinance  235  small 
miners  produced  218,800  ounces  of  fine  gold.  Say  that  in  August, 
1905,  52,484  ounces  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  minerals  were 
produced  in  South  Rhodesia,  the  small  worker’s  contribution  was 
•28,820  ounces  of  fine  gold.  And  the  small  worker  is  a  wholly 
beneficent  presence.  He  gets  his  machinery  in  Rhodesia,  employ¬ 
ing  local  agents,  and,  not  inhabiting  Park  Lane  very  much,  what 
money  he  makes  in  Rhodesia  stays  in  Rhodesia.  Nor  does  he 
devour,  so  to  say,  the  liver-wing  of  those  mining  propositions  of 
which  he  works  a  part,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  way  for 
mining  operations  on  a  larger  scale  ;  for  these  a  two,  five,  or  even 
seven  stamp  battery  does  not  suffice,  and  these  they  cannot  pre¬ 
judice  and  forestall.  If  Rhodesia,  no  more  to-day  than  in  those  livid 
hours  of  the  receding  “boom,”  discloses  traces  of  the  true  Wit- 
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watersrand  “  banket  ”  there  is  ample  and  growing  proof  of  satis 
factory  “big  propositions,”  in  addition  to  the  five  or  six  or  so 
which  out  of  all  the  array  of  early  companies  have  ever  paid  a 
dividend.  These,  if  worked  economically,  without  too  heavy  a 
burden  of  capital,  will  be  richly  remunerative,  and  already  demand 
development  on  lines  unthinkable  to  any  tributor.  Yet  his  is  the 
credit.  He  has  “prospected”  the  country,  and,  getting  away 
from  the  tracks  of  the  “ancients,”  has  widened  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tion.  And  having  “pointed”  the  game,  he  tests  its  quality.  As 
the  Secretary  of  Mines,  Mr.  Montagu,  puts  it,  “his  work  con¬ 
siderably  helps  towards  proving  the  permanence  and  value  of 
the  reef  or  otherwise.  If  the  former,  capital  is  required  to  extend 
operations;  if  the  latter,  capital  is  well  out  of  it,  and  the  small 
worker  is  best  left  alone  to  make  what  he  can  of  the  quartz  w'hich 
exists  in  the  claim  on  the  limited  base  of  expenditure  he  works 
at.”  Mr.  Montagu  wrote  in  1908.  The  interval  has  brought 
various  larger  operations  in  development,  of  which  more  is  being 
or  will  be  heard.  That,  indeed,  is  just  the  reason  why  the  output 
for  the  year  ended  December,  1910,  shows  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  form  of  the  year  before — T2,623,709.  “Now,”  writes 

Sir  William  Milton,  “the  success  which  has  attended  a  fair 
proportion  of  these  producers,  which  has  been  very  marked  in 
a  number  of  cases,  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  their  properties 
for  substantial  sums  by  syndicates  and  companies,  with  a  view 
to  their  exploitation  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was  possible 
to  the  original  owner.  As  a  preliminary  to  production  of  a  higher 
basis,  crushing  has  been  discontinued  until  greater  development  has 
been  carried  out,  and  suitable  machinery  erected.”  A  boom  once 
more  is  just  the  last  thing  which  Rhodesians  seek  or  require.  But 
Mr.  Inskipp  notes  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  natives 
employed  on  development  w'ork  in  mines  which  are  not  at  the 
moment  producing  gold,  and  makes  this  significant  remark: 
“I  am  sure  that  the  important  influence  which  the  developments 
now  taking  place  will  exercise  upon  the  gold  output  in  the  near 
future  is  not  fully  understood,  and  few  people  realise  the  dimen¬ 
sions  to  w'hich  the  output  is  likely  to  attain  in  the  course  of  the 
jiext  few-  years.” 

Meanwhile,  whoso  takes  the  longer  view  hears  with  greater 
interest  of  progress  in  agriculture.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
Rhodesia  stands  third  of  the  gold-producing  countries  within  the 
Empire,  and  sixth  in  the  w’orld.  But  it  is  with  another  emotion 
that  some  of  us  hear  that  Messrs.  Liebig  have  selected  the  land  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  which  they  were  entitled  to  locate  under  their 
agreement — 400,000  acres,  with  an  option  for  2,000,000  acres — and 
are  taking  immediate  steps  to  stock  it.  New-comers  like  these. 
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or  like  the  Lemco  Company  and  other  purchasers,  will  not  “breed 
for  the  trek-waggon,”  that  old  obstacle  to  South  African  stock- 
raising.  There  is  a  familiar  description  of  Matabeleland  before 
we  came  there  and  Rinderpest  followed  us — “black  with  cattle.” 
No  part  of  Rhodesia  is  unsuitable  for  cattle-breeding.  In  summer 
the  grass  commonly  sufihces  for  one  animal  to  the  acre.  In  winter, 
when  vegetation  is  scarce,  16  acres  will  support  an  animal  without 
other  winter  food.  But  winter  food  is  quite  an  ordinary  provision 
nowadays,  as  a  comprehended  industry  emerges  from  the  grip  of 
the  East  Coast  fever,  which  succeeded  rinderpest — as  the  way  of 
dealing  with  murrain,  if  it  visit  us  again,  is  understood — as  men 
understand  the  necessity  of  fencing,  and  pedigree  bulls  are  im¬ 
ported  to  breed  from  native  cows,  or  from  Colonial  cows,  with  the 
hardy,  indigenous  strain.  Messrs.  Liebig  know  what  they  are 
about  when  they  buy  land  and  design  a  factory  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  They  have  got  in,  one  suspects,  just  a  little  before  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  great  stock-raising  area  of  the  British 
Empire  may  one  day  be  accounted  those  vast  level  or  undulating 
tracts  which  begin  below  the  Matopos  and  run  on  to  Marandellas, 
and  we  should  see  an  approximation  to  methods  employed  in  the 
American  system  of  breeding  for  export — bulls  raised  on  special 
stud  farms  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  then  taken  to  the  ranching 
farms  in  the  Far  West ;  the  progeny  brought  to  the  middle  East, 
or  prairie  States,  such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
there  fed  on  lucerne,  or  on  prairie  stuff;  whence,  being 
fattened  and  brought  to  their  best,  they  are  taken  to  Chicago ; 
or,  if  in  Canada,  to  Winnipeg,  and  are  there  either  killed  or 
shipped  alive  to  Europe.  In  Rhodesia  in  like  manner  the  young 
cattle  will  be  brought  from  the  pure  stock  area  to  “fattening 
districts”  like  Salisbury,  Shiloh,  Hartley,  and  other  agricultural 
regions.  The  system  will  evolve  itself.  We  may  be  looking 
forward,  and  the  figure  is  certainly  startling ;  but  sober,  expert 
opinion  puts  the  number  of  cattle  which  Rhodesia,  North 
and  South,  once  scientifically  treated  and  replenished,  can  well 
support,  at  25,000,000.  And  besides  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  ostriches 
—where  the  supply  of  winter  food  suffices — sheep — Persians  in 
the  long  veldt,  merinos  where,  as  in  the  highlands  of  Inyanga 
the  veldt  is  close-cropped — are  all  remunerative  items. 

But,  given  work  and  adaptation,  even  stock  may  one  day  be 
secondary  in  the  Rhodesian  farmer’s  outlook.  The  country  in 
parts  can  grow  anything,  and  given  the  right  people  and  the 
right  pains  there  should  be  no  corner  of  Rhodesia  not  capable  of 
fulfilling,  in  its  own  way,  the  finest  of  milk  and  honey  promises. 
That  is  conditional ;  but  even  now,  keeping  in  mind  that  stock 
is  the  main  thing,  there  are  few  3,000-acre  farms  which  have  not 
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200  to  300  acres  available  for  pure  agriculture.  There  are  regular 
ranching  countries,  Marandellas  for  one,  where  on  farm  after 
farm  you  may  see  at  least  200  acres  under  cultivation.  And  in 
well-watered  Mashonaland  there  are  valuable  pockets  where  you 
see  pines  and  passion  fruit,  and  the  rarest  vegetables  being  grown 
successfully.  Mealies  are  the  staple  crop,  the  most  certain  and 
most  easily  cultivated,  and  giving  the  greatest  yield  of  any  cereal. 
Six  to  eight  bags  an  acre  is  the  average  yield,  and  not  enough 
mealies  are  grown  to  supply  Rhodesia.  You  must  not  blame  the 
present  generation  of  farmers  for  this  result,  which  is  intelligible 
enough.  Where  to  find  his  market  has  been  the  problem  and 
menace  of  the  Rhodesian  farmer.  Men  have  been  afraid  to  grow 
mealies  because  there  was  no  certain  market  for  them.  They 
have  the  less  excuse  nowadays.  Under  the  Company’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  Rhodesian  farmer  may  thank  Mr.  Birch- 
enough,  mealies  are  now  carried  to  London  from  any  part  of  the 
railway  in  Rhodesia  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.  per  bag.  Now  London 
pays  10s.  a  bag  for  mealies.  3s.  6d.,  in  some  cases  4s.,  is  the  cost 
of  production.  The  farmer’s  insurance  against  loss  would  be 
perfect  if  only  he  could  count  on  getting  his  mealies  cheaply  to 
the  railhead.  Yet  while  Rhodesia  needs  mealies,  one  hears  of 
heaps  of  mealies  rotting  for  want  of  transport.  A  system  of  light 
railways  from  various  farming  centres  to  the  main  railway  line 
may  not  be  an  easy  or  inexpensive  creation,  but  I  recommend 
it  to  any  disinterested  potentate,  who  may  (for  the  austerest  of 
reasons)  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  future  of  Rhodesia.  Failing 
that,  a  permanent  transport  system  is  loudly  called  for,  and  should 
not  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Company,  as  one  is  sure  it 
is  not  beyond  the  Administrator’s  capacity  to  arrange. 

Tobacco  now  ranks  after  mealies  as  the  Rhodesian  farmer’s 
secondary  staple.  Most  farmers  plant  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  round  Bulawayo  and  Enkeldoorn  is  centred  a  thriving  in¬ 
dustry.  The  average  return  is  given  at  £15  to  £35  per  acre,  the 
cost  of  production  at  £8  to  £10.  The  principles  of  tobacco-growing 
are  easily  learnt ;  a  working  plumber  of  Bulawayo  became  a 
skilled  grower  on  two  years’  apprenticeship.  I  know  a  farmer  on 
the  Premier  Estate,  Umtali,  who  grew  in  his  first  year  13,000 
lbs.  of  Virginian  tobacco  from  18  acres.  For  this  he  received 
Is.  a  lb. ;  I  do  not  say  he  was  not  lucky,  but  whether  for  Virginian 
or  Turkish  tobacco,  the  soil  of  Rhodesia  is  in  another  class  from 
the  rest  of  the  sub-continent.  The  rich  soil  of  the  agricultural 
district  is  invaluable  for  Virginian ;  the  Turkish  experts  imported 
to  supervise  their  branch  of  the  industry,  rejoiced  greatly  from 
the  first  over  that  exceeding  sandy  soil  of  the  granite  country, 
which  hitherto  had  been  reckoned  unproductive.  It  is,  indeed. 
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just  that  sandy  soil  which  makes  the  Turkish  cigarette  of 
Rhodesia  so  good  already  that  the  Company’s  warehouse  in  the 
Strand  does  not  yet  attempt  to  cope  with  the  demand  which  in 
another  five  years  should  see  them  rival,  perhaps  oust,  much, 
however  famous,  sent  to  London  from  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia 
Minor.  Here  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  value  of  a  Government  lead. 
Experts  at  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  were  sent  down  to  teach  and 
superintend  tobacco-growing ;  at  warehouses  established  at  both 
these  centres  the  grower  learnt  to  deliver  his  leaf,  on  which  being 
duly  tested,  he  received  an  advance  of  one-half  its  estimated  value. 
The  leaf  is  then  manipulated,  graded,  packed,  and  sold,  when 
the  balance  is  paid  to  the  grower,  and  he  is  charged  a  small 
warehouse  fee  for  the  Company’s  trouble. 

There  must  “aye  be  something,”  of  course.  In  1909  there  was 
some  doubt  about  disposing  of  the  previous  year’s  crops.  Again 
minor  experts  retained  to  teach  tobacco-growing  w’ere  too  few, 
or  were  not  expert  enough ;  consequently  a  number  of  amateurs 
growing  tobacco  under  these  men’s  directions  (which  were  not 
gratuitous)  produced  a  leaf  which  the  warehouse  officials  found 
themselves  unable  to  pass.  One  man  contended  that  he  had  lost 
in  this  way  £700.  Blame  w’as  attributed  to  a  “starved  depart¬ 
ment”;  the  Company  could  afford  no  better  guidance.  Why! 
had  their  funds  permitted  them  to  do  so,  they  had  been  well 
advised  to  buy  up  the  entire  leaf  grown  in  the  country,  and,  if 
need  be,  bury  it  rather  than  discourage  a  single  producer.  That 
would  be  business.  I  mention  these  points  not  as  against  the 
Company,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  hugeness  of  their  task  and 
the  immense  consequence  to  Englishmen  (and  to  our  dream  of 
“more  homes”)  of  the  Company’s  being  as  free  to  develop,  as 
I  am  sure  its  Board  desire  to  develop,  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Administrator  in  restricting  production  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  standard  and  quality  is  sound.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  rapid  decadence  in  our  favourite  brand  of 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  cigarettes.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company,  unlike  some  Near  Eastern  vendors,  has  no  object  in 
making  a  swift  small  fortune  out  of  its  cigarettes,  and  then  in 
selling  the  goodwill  to  someone  else,  who  wdll  make  up  his  pur¬ 
chase  price  by  substituting  inferior  tobacco.  Its  tobacco  is 
naturally  of  excellent  quality,  and  will  grow  better  yearly.  There 
was  an  honest  ring  about  the  superscription  of  the  earliest  samples 
stamped  on  the  Company’s  white  boxes  : — “These  cigarettes  are 
manufactured  from  unblended,  un perfumed,  unrefined  Turkish 
tobacco  !  ”  So  ran  the  golden  legend,  and  I  call  these  very  honest, 
manly  epithets.  But  on  my  giving  a  box  to  a  friend,  who  is 
also  the  admired  Head  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  subse- 
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quently  visiting  his  dressing-room,  I  found  Mark  Antony,  box 
in  hand,  and  with  a  pen  and  some  gold  ink  very  kindly  adding  a  || 

fourth  epithet — “unsmokable.”  But  these  were  early  days,  and  Ij 

Khodesian  cigarettes  have  since  solaced  the  setting  sun  of  Cardinal  i 

Wolsey.  They  are  pure,  you  can  smoke  them  when  your  doctor  || 

forbids  you  any  others,  or  ties  you  down  to  Virginians — a  dreadful  t 

condition ;  they  have  every  medical  and  moral  property.  One  F 

speaks  of  the  cigarettes  which  are  dispensed  by  Mr.  Bromwich,  i 

and  laments  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  entire  retail  I' 

business  in  the  Company’s  hands.  But  their  warehouses  test  the  f 

crop,  and  a  wise  Administration,  which  already  discourages  too  1 1 

large  an  output,  will  aim  first  at  attaining,  and  then  at  preserving,  ! 

a  high  standard,  when  the  victory  of  the  Ehodesian  tobacco-  ■ 

grower  over  the  furtive  Levantine  should  be  complete  and  lasting.  i 

But  leaving  the  Government  lead  out  of  the  question  fur  the  j| 

moment,  an  equal  necessity  is  to  secure  the  right  class  of  farmer  I 

and  farmer’s  family.  As  things  are,  failures  among  farmers  in  if 

South  Khodesia  are  2  per  cent.  There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  | 

country  who  are  rich  by  any  standard  out  of  farming ;  there  are 
many  well-to-do.  A  great  insurance  against  failure  is  the  excellent  3 
Land  Settlement  Board  and  Estates  Office  under  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise, 
the  Director  of  Land  Settlement.  This  Department  was  con-  * 

stituted  in  October,  1907,  with  an  organisation  of  its  own,  to  f 

receive  and  promptly  deal  with  all  applications  for  land.  Farms,  | 

township  lots,  sites,  trading  sites,  the  leases  with  all  records  !; 

appertaining  to  grants  made  prior  to  1908  are  within  the  compass  | 

of  the  Department,  and  as  it  places,  or  fails  to  place,  the  right 
class  of  settler  in  Southern  Khodesia  will  be  its  making  or  undoing.  I 
It  replaced  chaos.  Before  its  creation  “farms  had  been  surveyed, 
and  could  just  be  indicated  on  the  map,”  that  was  about  all. 

Nowadays  the  applicant  is  told  exactly  what  lands  are  vacant,  i 

conformably  with  his  idea,  or  what  he  thinks  is  his  idea  of  what  i 

he  wants,  and  a  newcomer  has  much  to  learn  of  what  is  possible 
to  his  experience  and  capital.  Sometimes  want  of  either  will 
render  a  man  ineligible  ;  within  a  period  of  six  months  138  applica¬ 
tions  were  declined,  sometimes  because  farms  in  districts  applied 
for  were  not  obtainable,  but  more  often  because  to  skilled  eyes 
in  the  Department  the  applicant  did  not  seem  certain  of  success. 

It  is  a  golden  rule  of  the  Director  :  not  settlers  at  any  price,  only 
settlers  practically  sure  of  succeeding.  Yet  the  record  of  the 
Department,  so  far,  shows  the  average  of  one  settler  for  every 
working  day  of  the  year. 

And  the  settlers  under  the  Settlement  Board,  so  established  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  are  precisely  the  men  whom  the  country 
requires.  The  only  trouble  is  that  they  are  comparatively  few 
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and,  in  their  way,  a  corps  d’ilite,  being  chosen,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  best  type  of  Colonial  farmer  from  the  older  Colonies  : 
only  about  8  per  cent,  have  come  directly  from  England ;  what 
Khodesia  gains  the  other  Colonies,  but  principally  the  Orange 
River,  lose.  There  is  no  Chartered  Company  seduction  of  Trans¬ 
vaal,  or  Orange  Free  State  Britons  northward,  no  unfair  proselytis¬ 
ing.  But  what  can  the  young  colony  do  when  settlers  in  Ehodesia 
go  home,  and  their  neighbours  hear  their  tale,  and  presently  insist 
in  following  their  way?  The  obvious  plan  seems  to  be  to  import 
settlers  direct  from  the  Old  Country,  yet  one  cannot  exhort  un¬ 
trained  Britons  to  take  up  farms  in  Bhodesia  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  undergo  some  preliminary  training  ;  the  voice  of  every 
Rhodesian  is  loud  against  the  importation  of  chums  too  new.  The 
man  who  has  never  farmed  in  South  Africa ,  and  brings  with  him 
no  experience,  it  may  be,  even  of  home  farming,  or  brings  what 
is  almost  as  bad,  the  fixed  ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  home  agricul¬ 
turist,  must  of  necessity  boggle,  if  not  go  down,  before  obstacles 
which  a  South  African  easily  and  cheerfully  overcomes ;  for  the 
latter,  f500,  as  advertised  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
will  be  sufficient  capital.  For  that  matter  one  knows  of  men  who 
have  done  on  less.  I  recall  in  particular  two  young  and  flourishing 
partners  in  Mazoe,  who  had  about  £200  each.  But,  speaking 
generally,  after  consulting  with  many  representative  farmers, 
^700,  and  not  a  penny  less  will  suffice  the  average  settler: 
and  £1,000  is  not  too  much  if  a  man  comes  just  from  England 
and  must  buy  his  experience.  A  wmggon  and  a  span  of  oxen  will 
cost  him  £200;  there  is  his  black  labour,  a  complication  already 
so  serious  that  the  Company  is  spending  £50,000  in  its  organisa¬ 
tion  His  house  or  hut  will  cost  him  £200,  and  he  cannot  count 
on  profit  till  his  second  year. 

Probably  intending  settlers  should  leave  their  capital  behind 
them  when  they  first  visit  Rhodesia.  The  men  who  have  done 
well,  or  are  doing  w’ell  already,  and  seem  safe  to  do  better  in 
future,  have  set  themselves  to  learn  their  business  by  at  least  a 
year  of  some  sort  of  apprenticeship.  They  go  on  farms,  and 
after  a  year  of  some  competent  man’s  tuition,  they  are  qualified 
to  buy  land  for  themselves,  and  then,  I  think,  their  success  is 
assured.  For  an  old  Public  Schoolboy — and  Rhodesia  is  still  in 
spirit,  or  in  fact,  the  Public  Schoolboy’s  Colony — I  can  imagine 
no  cleaner,  saner,  happier  life  than  a  Rhodesian  farmer’s.  Some 
kind  of  probation  is  the  best  of  all  insurance ,  and  if  the  Company 
could  see  its  way  to  providing  properly  organised  tuition  on  a 
larger  basis,  it  would  quadruple  at  least  its  rate  of  advance.  An 
immediate  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  extension  of  the  present 
central  farming  system.  There  are  at  present  three  central  farms 
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— one  at  Marandellas,  another  on  the  Premier  Estate  near  Umtali 
a  third  at  Sinoia  in  Lomagundi — all  of  these  areas  in  which  farms 
are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  On  each  of  these  farms  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  a  competent  and  active  man  to  be  manager,  and  direct 
the  experimental  work  of  beginners.  The  probationer’s  labour 
gives  him  free  lodging,  rough  and  ready  enough,  but  sufficient 
and  he  pays  for  his  own  board  and  brings  his  own  blankets  and 
linen.  The  beginner  who  can  make  himself  useful  on  a  central 
farm  is  given  his  board  free.  At  Marandellas  I  have  seen  five  or 
six  young  men  engaged  in  learning  tobacco  and  citrous  fruit 
culture  ;  at  Umtali  and  Sinoia  the  course  was  more  general — mixed 
farming.  The  pupils  at  these  farms  seem  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  their  life  and  training,  but  it  was  very  generallv 
urged  that  the  range  of  tuition  should  be  widened,  and  the  farms 
themselves  better  cultivated.  The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Estates  Department  work  their  hardest  to  make  these  farms  a 
success.  The  Ehodesian  farmer,  looking  on,  tells  you  that  their 
officials  are  unfairly  handicapped,  and  that  a  freer  hand  to  those 
in  charge,  more  land  to  experiment  on,  the  means  generally  of 
pursuing  a  wider  range  of  experiments,  are  things  much  to  be 
desired  ;  the  same  mentor  and  guide  advises  that  you  will  do  better 
for  your  son  or  younger  brother  if  you  secure  him  a.  year’s  training 
on  a  private  farm.  That  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain.  One  man 
told  me  frankly  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  pupils  from 
England,  or  to  bring  a  stranger,  however  well  accredited,  into 
his  owm  little  family  circle ;  he  was  arranging  to  bring  up  some 
young  men  known  to  him  from  a  familiar  district  of  one  of  the 
older  Colonies.  By  so  much  the  more  must  we  be  inclined  to 
regard  an  agricultural  college  like  Elsemberg  as  the  first  call 
among  the  needful  charges  on  a  larger  Government  exchequer. 
But  there  are  other  needful  charges,  and  they  are  concerned 
with  the  development  which  must  precede  anything  resembling 
wholesale  immigration.  Fencing,  one  is  thankful  to  know,  is 
becoming  more  general ;  it  ought  to  be  universal ,  a  first  con¬ 
dition,  as  an  absolute  guarantee  against  cattle  plague.  “The 
Administration  is  assisting  by  loans.”  If  the  Company  had 
nothing  but  the  future  of  Rhodesia  to  think  of,  and  could  afford 
to  spend  as  the  British  taxpayer  has  spent  in  some  Crown 
Colonies,  that  assistance  would  surely  be  wholesale ;  it  would 
do  more  than  “carry  out  a  considerable  amount  of  fencing 
on  its  own  estates,”  to  quote  from  the  report,  even  to  fencing 
every  farm  in  the  country.  But  there  we  touch  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  swift  development  of  Rhodesia  on  a  plane  which  its  size 
and  resources  justify.  The  Company  does  what  it  can.  Great 
changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place,  agricultural  co-operation 
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makes  a  comparatively  successful  beginning,  irrigation  and  dairy¬ 
ing  make  headway.  It  was  high  time,  when  in  an  agricultural 
country  much  butter  is  imported  from  Siberia.  A  noted  English 
expert  in  dairy  farming  went  through  the  country  last  year  dis¬ 
seminating  counsel,  and  there  is  movement  where  for  movement 
there  is  scope.  The  services  of  Mr.  Sim  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Union  Government,  and  upon  his  recommendation  a  forestry 
department  is  to  be  established.  That,  too,  is  badly  needed,  and 
if  the  Company  care  to  do  the  thing  in  earnest,  and  to  find  the 
funds  required  by  an  adequate  forestry  department  (as  to  which 
Mr.  J.  G.  McDonald,  the  representative  in  Ehodesia  of  the  Ehodes 
Trustees,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  country  has  known  Ehodesia 
better  from  its  beginning,  could  tell  them  something),  a  real  step 
has  been  taken.  It  is  good  again  that  the  possibilities  of  South 
Ehodesian  rubber,  and  notably  of  Melsetter  rubber,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  official,  pending  whose  report  you  may  buy 
no  land  in  that  rich  uncultivated  region. 

For  these  signs  and  steps  in  progress  the  Chartered  Company, 
its  administration,  and  Dr.  Nobbs,  its  Director  of  Agriculture,  are 
entitled  to  all  credit.  The  Government  does  in  the  circumstances 
wonderfully.  “If  there  were  world  enough  and  time,”  an  in¬ 
terested  onlooker’s  satisfaction  would  be  unqualified.  But  one 
reflects  that  there  is  much  to  do  and  time  is  lacking.  How  long 
can  "Rhodesia  count  before  the  Government  of  the  Union  comes 
knocking  very  seriously  at  the  door?  It  is  true  that  Ehodesians 
do  not  want  to  enter  the  Union  of  South  Africa  until  they  are 
in  a  position  so  to  enter  that  neither  in  numbers  nor  importance 
are  they  likely  to  be  swamped,  and  they  are  grateful  to  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary  ^  for  making  it  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
compelled  to  come  in.  If  they  go  in  at  their  present  stage,  or 
anything  like  it,  they  fear  that  their  hold  on  their  own  resources 
will  be  gone.  I  think  this  instinct  sound.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
incursion  of  the  bijwoner,  or  poor,  small  Dutchman  ;  and  between 
the  bijwoner  of  the  Transvaal,  and  poor  white  of  Cape  Colony, 
they  see  Ehodesia  deluged  with  mere  squatters  of  a  very  hopeless 
type.  Much  of  the  richest  land  in  Southern  Ehodesia  ,  notably  in 
Melsetter,  is  so  occupied.  There  is  not  a  word  to  say  politically 
against  these  settlers.  They  make  excellent  pioneers,  but,  frankly, 
they  do  no  farming,  and  in  numbers  never  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  they  have  brought  in  their  relations,  who  occupy  much 
admirable  ground,  fit  for  a  serious,  intensive  culture,  at  a  level 
of  civilisation  below  that  of  even  Boer  farmers  in  the  older 
Colonies.  I  speak  of  that  I  have  seen ,  but  there  are  no  more  severe 
critics  of  the  establishment  of  the  bijwoner  class  on  Ehodesia  than 

(1)  Lord  Crewe. 
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their  compatriots,  the  excellent  Orange  Free  State  Dutchmen  of 
Rhodesia,  who  are  the  best  of  all  our  farmers.  “There  is  no  race 
question  here,”  said  one  of  them  to  me  in  confidence;  “perhaps 
there  is  no  more  a  race  question  anywhere,  hut  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  training  and  upbringing.”  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
wise  farmer  who  so  explained  his  disapproval  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  men  fallen  out  by  the  way  on  the  march 
of  civilisation,  would,  if  Union  absorbed  Rhodesia,  be  driven  into 
volubly  welcoming  the  bijwoner,  as  part  of  the  racial  and  partv 
game.  There  never  was  a  racial  issue  in  Rhodesia,  and  so  far, 

0  fortunatos  nimium,  there  are  no  party  politics.  But  any 
premature  entry  into  Union  must  inevitably  drive  Rhodesians, 
English  or  Dutch,  into  one  of  two  camps.  They  will  go  with 
their  blood,  as  they  go  now  for  the  moment  in  the  South 
African  Union,  until  the  process  of  blending  has  gone  further. 
The  British  will  perforce  go  with  Sir  Starr  Jameson,^  while 
the  quiet,  excellent,  progressive  Dutchman  will  yet  more  in¬ 
evitably  go  the  other  way,  as  not  daring  to  stand  out.  For  this 
sacrifice  of  their  peace  Rhodesians  will  gain  the  less,  in  that 
no  one  sees  how  they  are  adequately  to  be  represented  in  a 
Union  Parliament.  Their  ablest  men  are  among  the  busiest,  and 
could  not  afford  now  or  at  any  point  in  these  ten  years,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  to  go  to  Cape  Town  or  Pretoria  and  attend  a 
six  or  even  a  three  months’  session.  Development  is  what 
Rhodesians  seek,  and  then  Union  with  all  their  heart.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chartered  Company  does  not  desire  a  premature  inclu¬ 
sion,  that  neither  population  nor  Company  will  be  “coerced.”  But 
without  coercion  there  may  be  very  strong  inducements  of  one 
kind  and  another  offered  alike  to  government  and  people.  The 
Directors,  I  am  sure,  will  scout  the  bare  notion  ;  but  a  Company 
has  its  shareholders  to  consider,  and  the  Union  Government  may 
he  prepared  to  make  very  handsome  marriage  settlements.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  its  friends  must  desire  to  see  the  latent  assets 
of  Rhodesia  developed  just  as  quickly  as  skill  and  money  can 
develop  them.  They  are  there  to  be  developed,  cotton,  coffee, 
fibres,  jute,  sisal,  Mauritius  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax,  rami,  and 
the  rest.  Things  which  in  other  countries  have  turned  the  balance, 
as  in  the  Bahamas  one  fibre,  I  think  sisal,  turned  the  balance 
between  deficit  and  surplus ;  and  their  development  is  a  mere 
question  of  money.  So  far,  they  are  mainly  matters  of  individual 
experiment,  carried  on  by  men  with  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  for  effective  short  cuts.  On  the  Kafue,  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is  very  gallantly  putting 

(1)  Now — September,  1912 — succeeded  as  Unionist  leader  by  his  friend  and 
old  lieutenant,  Sir  Thomas  Smartt. 
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10,000  acres  under  cotton,  but  there  is  only  one  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster;  and  while  other  capitalists  may,  and  ought,  to  follow 
this  lead,  the  average  experimentalist  depends  for  his  living  on 
ordinary  farming,  from  which  such  experiments  are  a  divergence 
and  a  luxury.  Cotton,  it  is  true,  requires  too  much  labour  for 
the  continual  watching  its  successful  culture  involves  to  be  under¬ 
taken  outside  an  area  where  labour  is  plentiful  as  well  as  cheap. 

But  the  distinguished  engineer  lent  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  Dr.  Jameson’s  Cape  Ministry  to  advise  on  irrigation,  held  up 
his  hands  when  he  visited  Ehodesia,  South  and  North,  and  beheld, 
well  south  of  the  Eiver,  an  unlimited  extent  of  ground  almost 
ideally  suited  for  coffee,  tea,  and  fibres,  of  which  nothing  was 
being  made.  There  was  nothing  like  it,  said  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the 
Nilghiri.  Now  it  is  Government  which,  in  a  new  country,  must 
show  and  lead  on  the  way,  and  by  moral  and  material  encourage¬ 
ment  make  individual  enterprise  follow.  If  you  want  an  example, 
recollect  the  case  of  tobacco ,  undreamt  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago , 
now  a  growing  industry.  Until  people  were  taught  how  to  grow 
tobacco,  Turkish  and  Virginian,  and  have  their  leaf  tested  and 
graded,  and  eventually  sold  for  them,  individual  growers  made 
nothing  of  it,  and  now  the  big  Americans  are  nervous,  beholding, 
as  the  head  of  one  Trust  said  recently,  “a  great  new  power  rising 
in  Africa,”  while  the  Managing  Director  of  a  great  tobacco  cor¬ 
poration  seated  in  Tjondon,  estimated  that  within  eight  years 
Rhodesian  tobacco  will  alone  support  a  population  of  20,000  white 
people.  That  is  what  one  harps  on,  population.  Closer  settle¬ 
ment,  as  the  phrase  is  known,  is  impossible  in  Ehodesia,  as  we 
know  it.  Here  is  no  Canada ;  if  the  soil  were  of  the  level  excel¬ 
lence  of  (say)  the  Oudsthorn  district  of  Cape  Colony  or  the  Murray 
River,  in  Australia,  you  might  put  people  dowm  on  150-acre  farms 
and  have  an  easy  mind  about  them.  Divide  a  3,000  acre  Ehodesian 
farm  and  one  man  might  flourish  exceedingly  on  an  irrigable 
pocket,  another  do  not  so  well  on  a  decent  agricultural  patch, 
and  the  rest  languish  where  they  would  have  ‘‘stony  griefs”  in 
abundance,  but  raise  of  them  no  Bethel !  Then  there  is  the 
native  complication ;  the  labour  unit  is  black.  By  all  means  let 
the  white  man  take  off  his  coat  and  not  despise  the  roughest 
manual  labour;  if  you  can  get  him  to.  But  will  you?  The 
difficulty  is  old,  is  endemic,  was  begun  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  won’t  vanish  in  a  day.  And  can  you,  in  present 
conditions,  risk  your  white  man  falling  to  the  black  level?  The 
complications  possible  need  not  be  insisted  on,  and  Ehodesia  has 
in  a  wonderful  degree  so  far  escaped  the  half-breed.  But  there 
remain  the  latent  assets,  and  on  their  development  and  the 
establishment  of  industries  for  its  reception  even  wholesale 
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immigration  under  closer  settlement  becomes  practicable,  and 
that  100,000  population  w’hich  would  enable  Rhodesia  to  enter 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  a  footing  of  helpfulness  and  dignity 
within  measurable  distance.  The  way  lies  in  the  soil  of  the 
country.  Take  citrous  fruit,  the  seedless  orange;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Law  Department,  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  bought  a  hit  of  land 
near  Salisbury,  and  amused  his  leisure  by  experimenting  with 
seedless  oranges.  In  time  he  thought  he  would  like  an  opinion 
on  his  first  fruits,  and  sent  some  boxes  home  for  the  reviewers— 
in  Covent  Garden.  The  judgment  of  Mr.  Solomon  or  Mr.  Garcia, 
or  whoever  the  expert  was,  took  the  form  of  fervid  appeal  to 
Mr.  Mcllvaine  to  send  home  to  Covent  Garden  as  many  of  these 
seedless  oranges  as  he  could ;  they  w’ould  fetch  threepence  each 
on  the  London  market  just  when  there  was  no  competition.  The 
Company  have  now  acquired  an  estate  in  Mazoe ,  where  a  nursery 
is  being  formed  from  which  the  public  will  be  supplied  with 
seedlings.  The  seedless  orange  may  make  more  homes,  how 
many?  As  with  the  citrous  fruit,  so  with  other  things  and  every¬ 
where  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Wherever  you  scratch  the  soil  you 
turn  up  fresh  possibilities,  undeveloped  crops,  all  potentially 
]iopulation-bearing.  Hitherto  men’s  minds,  absorbed  in  gold¬ 
mining,  have  never  given  them  a  chance,  yet  yon  see  how,  once 
the  Government  takes  a  thing  in  hand,  it  moves.  An  immense 
undeveloped  world  and  potential  wreath,  that  is  Rhodesia;  and 
wants  but  skill  and  industry  to  reali.se  it.  Also  capital.  The 
Chartered  Company’s  Government  spends  every  penny  it  legiti¬ 
mately  can  on  developing  and  experiment,  hut  can  any  Rhodesian 
doubt  that  not  a  hundred  times  the  present  capital  and  annual 
expenditure  were  unjustified  by  the  size  of  the  task,  by  the 
enormous  potential  riches  of  the  country.  And  how  hugely  would 
greater  sinews  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  curtail  the  distance  before  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  population  which  they  could  sustain?  We  need 
seek  no  better  model  than  that  taken  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  in  respect  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  the  fibres  the 
Company  design  to  follow  in  time.  But  will  they  have  time  given 
them? 

It  is  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  John  Bull  that  in  the  last  resort 
rests  the  responsibility.  He  foots  all  bills  in  the  end,  and  pays 
among  these  for  chances  missed.  “The  American  Colonies,”  says 
Mr.  Fronde,  “were  lost  by  the  ill  handling  of  the  patricians.  The 
representatives  of  the  middle  classes  would  have  shaken  off,  if  they 
had  been  allowed,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Canadas. 
The  power  is  now  with  the  Democracy ,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Democracy  is  wiser  than  those  whom  it  supplanted. 
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and  whether  it  will  desert  itself  to  save  from  the  millions  of 
whom  it  consists  those  splendid  territories  where  there  is  soil 
fertile  as  in  the  old  home,  and  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  human  homes  for  ten  times  our  present  numbers.” 

Happily,  it  is  not  a  question  of  “saving”  Ehodesia.  That 
has  been  done.  But  a  vaster  development,  commensurate  with 
its  possibilities,  still  trembles  in  the  balance.  The  realisation 
depends  on  a  development  policy,  and  a  Government  in  sufficient 
funds  and  sufficiently  intent  on  spending  money  on  permanent 
resources.  Ehodesia,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  round  the  corner; 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  its  first  Administrator,  whose 
comparative  pessimism  makes  healthy  reading,  never  lightly  to 
be  disregarded,  must  feel  that  the  situation  is  better  than  he 
looked  for  when  he  wrote  his  brilliant  “  Afrikanderland.” 
Cinderella  had  her  fateful  hour  when  the  clock  struck,  and  her 
finery  dropped  from  her,  but  that  hour  is  not  likely  to  strike  for 
our  Cinderella  of  Ehodesia ,  specially  if  her  governors  in  London 
remember  the  moral  of  the  gold-mining  question  and  its  solution, 
nor  how,  over  and  over  again,  misunderstanding  and  difficulty 
have  disappeared  when  Directors  and  population  met.  Difficulties 
between  Company  and  popular  representatives  are  sometimes  said 
to  be  only  dormant.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  between  Company 
and  people,  one  fancies,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  the  presence 
of  a  resident  Director,'  or,  supposing  the  present  distinction 
between  the  administrative  and  commercial  departments  to 
quietly  lapse,  by  the  vesting  of  all  local  power,  with  an  increased 
independence  of  people  7,000  miles  away  from  him,  in  the  capa¬ 
cious  hands  of  Sir  William  Milton.  The  Company  has  completed 
twenty-one  years’  work,  and  at  this  coming-of-age  we  may  all 
follow  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  lead,  and  offer  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  and  his  colleagues  our  felicitations.  It  had  its  troubles, 
as  we  know,  but  it  has  somehow  met  and  resolutely  overthrown 
them  all.  And  whatever  lies  before  Ehodesia  in  the  future,  people 
and  Government  are  seen  in  1911  to  have  kept  faith  with  the 
Grave  in  the  Matopos. 

Charles  Boyd. 

(1)  Now  a  fact. 


THE  FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF  EUGENICS. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  that  a  new  movement  is  making  headway 
is  its  having  begun  to  arouse  opposition.  And  such  opposition, 
instead  of  being  deprecated  by  the  supporters  of  the  movement, 
should  be  welcomed  by  them.  They  should  remember  that  critics 
will  not  trouble  themselves  to  combat  opinions  that  are  not  “live 
coals,”  just  as  no  respectable  terrier  will  worry  a  dead  rat.  The 
early  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  persecuted  until  they  were 
thought  to  be  a  public  danger.  When  persecution  at  length  set 
in,  it  only  served  to  spread  the  teaching  it  w^as  designed  to 
repress.  “Thus,”  as  was  said  long  ago,  “the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
became  the  seed  of  the  Church.” 

The  Eugenic  movement  has  now  reached  the  stage  when  it,  in 
its  turn,  has  to  face  active  opposition.  Against  it  false  accusations 
are  being  brought,  of  which  a  single  example  must  suffice.  Quite 
recently  a  well-known  writer  spoke  of  Eugenics  in  slanderous 
terms,  which  I  do  not  reproduce  here  since  to  do  so  would  give 
them  wider  currency.  To  these  slanders  he  appended  an 
argument,  futile  and  far-fetched.  Here  it  is.  One  of  his  grand¬ 
fathers  was,  he  tells  us,  “a  patient  man  of  science  who  spent  his 
life  in  observing  and  recording  the  habits  of  fish  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to* teach  the  Almighty  how  to  improve  them.”  This  grand¬ 
father  was  also  the  author  of  A  History  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
British  Islands,  w'herein  is  “a  chapter  on  salmon  in  which 
he  permitted  himself  an  indignant  paragraph  upon  men  who 
intrude  such  (sic)  barriers  upon  Nature.”  To  “intrude  barriers” 
is  new,  to  “intrude  such  barriers”  is  cryptic,  unless  we  know 
what  sort  of  barrier  is  meant.  Every  breakwater  is  a  “barrier 
upon  Nature,”  so  is  every  chimney-cowl;  the  one  checks  the 
advance  of  the  tide  on  the  shore,  the  other  the  downward  draught 
of  air  into  the  house.  Did  breakwaters  and  chimney-cowls  rouse 
the  indignation  of  this  “patient”  ichthyologist,  and,  if  not,  where 
did  he  draw  the  line  between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful, 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane? 

This  same  wTiter  went  on  to  say  of  his  grandfather  that  “as 
to  the  claims  of  the  Eugenists  he  would  have  quoted  the  great 
smashing  answer  in  Esdras  ”  ; 

“And  He  (the  most  High)  said  unto  me,  In  the  beginning  when  the  earth 
was  made,  before  the  borders  of  the  w'orld  stood  or  even  the  winds  blew, 
before  it  thundered  and  lightened,  or  even  the  foundations  of  paradise  were 
laid,  before  the  fair  flowers  were  seen  or  even  the  movable  powers  were 
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established,  before  the  immeasurable  multitude  of  angels  were  gathered 
together  or  even  the  heights  of  the  air  were  lifted  up,  before  the  measures 
of  the  firmament  were  named  or  even  the  chimneys  in  Sion  were  hot,  and 
ere  the  present  years  were  sought  out,  or  even  the  inventions  of  them  that 
now  sin  were  turned  (sic)  before  they  were  sealed  that  have  gathered  faith 
for  a  treasure,  then  did  I  consider  these  things,  and  they  all  were  made 
through  me  alone  and  through  none  other;  by  me  also  they  shall  be  ended, 
and  by  none  other.” 

If  the  dead  man  into  whose  mouth  this  passage  from  the 
Apocrypha  is  put  would  have  made  use  of  it  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested,  one  would  have  liked  to  know  still  more  about  him.  One 
would  also  have  liked  to  know  more  about  the  writer’s  other 
ancestors,  direct  and  collateral,  for  a  careful  study  of  the  family 
traits  might  account  for,  possibly  even  excuse,  the  unworthy 
attack  against  which,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  protest. 

Leaving  this  surface  bubble,  I  proceed  to  deal  with  weightier 
matters,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  attitude  tow’ards  Eugenics  of 
three  very  different  classes  of  persons,  viz.,  (1)  the  Socialists, 
who  would  annihilate  capital  by  seizing  all  land  and  all  instru¬ 
ments  of  production ;  (2)  the  “man  in  the  street,”  who  is  against 
State  interference  of  any  sort,  and  thinks  he  can  solve  social 
problems  by  his  own  common  sense ;  (3)  spiritually  minded 
persons  who,  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  Higher  Power,  trust 
to  Him  for  personal  guidance,  and  are  disposed  to  look  askance 
at  Science  and  all  her  works. 

The  Socialists  do  not  conceal  their  hostility  to  Eugenics,  or  the 
footing  on  which  that  hostility  rests.  Believing,  as  they  do,  that 
all  men  should  and  might  be  made  equal  in  respect  both  of  status 
and  means,  they  see  in  the  theory  of  heredity  a  most  embarrassing 
factor.  Accordingly,  they  assign  to  it  a  back  seat,  and  would,  if  - 
they  could,  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  For  the  regeneration  of  man¬ 
kind  they  rely  exclusively  on  “improved  surroundings.”  Wrote 
recently  one  who,  if  not  a  professed  Socialist,  is  obviously  in 
warm  sympathy  with  Socialism  :  “  Give  the  industrial  community 
houses  worth  living  in,  work  worth  executing,  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion,  appreciable  leisure,  enjoyable  recreation,  and  reliable  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  habitual  drunkard,  the  criminal,  the  tramp,  and 
the  feeble-minded  will  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.”  How 
delightfully  simple  this  sounds,  and  how  impossible  it  is!  What 
complete  ignorance  of  human  nature,  its  temptations  and  weak¬ 
nesses  it  shows  I  “Work  worth  executing.”  But  if  there  is  to  be 
no  struggle  for  life,  no  incentive  to  exertion,  who  is  going  to  make 
and  repair  our  drains,  stoke  our  ship-fires,  or  open  up  and  unload 
our  mines?  “Appreciable  leisure  and  enjoyable  recreation.”  Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  to  many  persons  “leisure”  simply  spells 
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“  listlessness  ”  ;  and  that  not  a  few  find  in  brutalising  forms  of 
sport  their  keenest  recreation  ?  Much  depends  on  innate 
character,  which  varies  greatly,  not  only  as  between  strangers  in 
blood,  but  as  between  members  of  the  same  family.  This  latter 
fact  every  observant  mother  knows,  although  never,  perhaps 
having  heard  of  the  laws  of  heredity  she  does  not  know  the  reason 
for  it.  Much,  too,  depends  on  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
developing  innate  character,  but  opportunity  alone  is  not  enough. 
You  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.  You  must 
first  change  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  tree,  and  this  you  cannot 
do  by  merely  “improving  its  surroundings.” 

It  is  sometimes  objected  against  Eugenics  (not  by  Socialists 
only)  that  to  aim  at  improving  the  stock  is  to  “play  Providence 
to  man.”  The  answer  is  that  the  entire  course  of  civilisation  mav 
with  as  much  truth  be  so  described.  Besides,  the  objection  is 
now  out  of  date  and  outworn.  Let  me  give  the  illustration  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  recorded  that  when  crossing  the  ocean 
in  a  terrific  storm  a  flash  of  lightning  suddenly  discovered  to  him 
the  close  proximity  of  another  ship  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
collision.  This  flash,  although  he  knew  more  about  its  cause 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  him.  He  regarded  it  as  “providential,”  i.e.,  as  a  special 
interference  of  the  Deity  in  his  favour.  This  happened  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  present  day,  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  are,  as  everyone  knows,  equipped  with  the  Marconi 
apparatus,  and  when  pursuing  the  same  sea  route  can  be  in 
communication  with  each  other  during  the  entire  voyage.  Wire¬ 
less  messages  pass  and  repass,  but  no  one  regards  these  as 
“providential.”  Rather  are  they  looked  on  as  only  a  fresh 
example  of  the  wild  forces  of  nature  harnessed  and  driven  by 
man. 

Consider  also  the  general  bearing  towards  the  disastrous 
weather  experienced  during  the  disappointing  summer  of  this  year. 
Continued  rain,  at  a  season  when  crops  should  be  ripening  for 
harvest,  would  formerly  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  Divine 
displeasure,  to  be  appeased  only  by  setting  apart  a  day  of  public 
humiliation.  Y’et  no  suggestion  of  appointing  such  a  day  was,  I 
believe,  made  in  any  quarter.  Even  the  less  potent  charm  of  the 
“prayer  for  fine  weather  ”  was  not  generally  resorted  to.  Further, 
more  than  one  of  our  newspapers  apostrophised  the  month  of 
August  in  fierce  journalese  as  if  that  luckless  cycle  of  time  had 
been  a  personal  enemy,  inflicting  for  its  own  pleasure  damage  on 
the  agriculturists  and  dismay  on  the  holiday-makers.  Yet  no  one 
pronounced  these  tirades  to  be  impious,  nor  was  anyone  a  penny 
the  worse  for  them.  What  does  all  this  show?  Does  it  show  that 
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we  are  becoming  more  irreligious,  more  given  over  to  materialism? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  it  shows  is  this — that  the  “sphere  of 
influence  ”  of  Particular,  or  Special,  Providences  steadily  contracts 
as  Science  expands,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  loftier  and  more 
abstract  conception  of  the  unity  and  majesty  of  Nature  as  a 
Whole.  This  conception  leads  us  onward  and  upward  to  the 
correlative  conception  of  an  “Universal  Providence”  with  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  co-operate  in  this  sense  that  whilst  He  wills 
the  end,  we  search  out  and  apply  the  means.  Acting  on  this 
inspiring  idea  of  co-operation  with  a  Divine  Power,  Eugenic 
inquirers  “  search  out  ”  the  best  methods  of  race-improvement — 
and  strive  to  create  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
“apply”  the  results  they  obtain. 

It  is  further  charged  against  Eugenics  that  it  favours  “breeding 
for  points  ”  in  man,  just  as  pigs  and  poultry  are  “bred  for  points.” 
This  charge  is  groundless.  Where  in  authorised  Eugenic  litera¬ 
ture  is  any  such  statement  to  be  found?  True,  Francis  Galton, 
the  founder  of  Eugenics,  set  up  a  standard  of  “civic  worth  ”  as  a 
thing  to  be  aimed  at.  But  he  never  supposed  it  could  be  “bred 
for,”  i.e.,  born  ready  made,  as  Athene,  according  to  Greek 
mythology,  sprung  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Besides, 
“civic  worth  ”  is  not  a  point,  it  embraces  an  entire  character. 
With  equal  reason  might  it  be  averred  that  because  Christianity 
inculcates  the  practice  of  several  virtues  making  up  a  complete 
whole,  it  is  a  “religion  of  points.” 

Before  parting  with  the  Socialists,  I  sum  up  by  affirming  that 
their  hostility  to  Eugenics  is  traceable  to  two  sources.  First,  they 
refuse — although  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  fact — to  recognise 
that  it  lays  great  stress  on  environment,  whilst  holding  that  in 
th^  composition  of  humanity  heredity  is  the  more  powerful  factor. 
Secondly,  in  their  zeal  for  drastic  economic  reforms  Socialists  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  biological  teaching,  although  biology  throws  a 
flood  of  light  both  on  man’s  past  and  on  his  future. 

(2)  The  “man  in  the  street”  (otherwise  the  “plain  man”)  is 
appealed  to  on  occasion  by  both  political  parties.  Having  no 
definite  opinions  of  his  own,  he  may  be  described  as  the  residuary 
legatee  of  such  opinions  of  other  men  as  are  too  loose  to  be 
specifically  stated.  He  is  now  being  informed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  for  the  control  of  the  feeble-minded  is  a  gross  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  is  told  that  a  new  word, 
“segregation,”  has  been  imported  into  the  English  language  to 
disguise  a  new  form  of  punishment.  And  for  what?  Because, 
forsooth,  the  feeble-minded  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able, 
in  this  world  of  storm  and  stress,  to  cope  with  their  fellows — a 
misfortune  which  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  theirs.  He  is  told 
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further  that  restriction  is  sought  to  be  put,  by  public  opinion 
perhaps  by  legislation,  upon  certain  undesirable  marriages.  This 
shocks  him  inexpressibly.  “Let  every  man,”  he  resentfully 
cries,  “be  free  to  choose  his  own  mate  and  to  have  as  many 
children  as  he  pleases.  The  more  the  better,  for  then  he  will 
be  increasing  the  population  and  obeying  the  scriptural  injunction 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.” 

Time  was  when  this  line  of  argument  would  have  carried  all 
before  it.  It  is  now,  however,  beginning  to  be  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  sentiment  on  which  it  is  based  is  only  concerned 
with  Self,  and  ignores  what  is  due  to  the  community.  It  also 
ignores  a  very  grave  social  evil  about  which  there  is  a  conspiracy  of 
silence.  Does  the  “plain  man  ”  realise  that  prostitution  is  largely 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  feeble-minded  (often  the  offspring 
of  feeble-minded  parents) ,  and  that  on  prostitution  waits  a  virulent 
disease  which  saps  the  manhood,  and  not  seldom  the  womanhood, 
of  the  dwellers  in  our  crowded  cities  and  towns?  Does  he  know 
that  out  of  a  population  for  England  and  Wales  of  over  thirty-two 
millions  nearly  150,000  (without  reckoning  certified  lunatics)  have 
been  reported  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  be  mentally  deficient, 
that  of  these  about  one-half  were  in  urgent  need  of  assistance 
and  care?  Does  he  know  that  “segregation  ”  in  an  institution  or 
colony,  far  from  being  a  punishment,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  inmates,  and  also  the  best  mode  of 
utilising  economically  such  capacities  as  they  have,  rendering 
them  in  part  self-supporting?  Witness  the  excellent  school  at 
Sandlebridge  in  Cheshire  founded  by  Miss  Dendy,  the  School  at 
Waverley,  and  allied  colony  at  Templeton,  in  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.  Witness  also  the  Catholic  colony  at  Ursberg  in  Bavaria, 
of  which  the  following  description  (from  a  Catholic  source)  may 
be  taken  as  correct  :  — 

“The  patients  consist  of  284  idiots,  659  mentally  deficient,  151  epileptics, 
107  deaf  and  dumb,  99  cripples,  125  blind,  64  sick  people.  These  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  staff  consisting  of  405  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph,  148 
postulants,  63  pupil  teachers,  16  priests,  12  lay  brothers,  10  voluntary 
workers,  and  the  doctor.  The  occupation  is  chiefly  farming,  but  there  is 
also  a  brick  and  tile  works,  a  quarry,  a  sawmill,  a  brewery,  a  windmill,  a 
printing  press,  a  village  inn,  and  a  guest-house.  The  feeble-minded  are 
divided  into  grades  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  patient  should  associate  only  with  his  intellectual  equals, 
amongst  superiors  he  becomes  depressed  and  eager  to  exert  himself.  The 
mere  threat  to  send  the  inmates  away  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  order. 
They  are  all  happy.  Some  earn  pocket  money.  They  like  to  remain  because 
they  have  far  more  comfort  here  than  anywhere  else.  The  eugenic  aim  is 
achieved;  they  do  not  propagate  their  kind  nor  are  they  themselves  changed 
into  anti-social  units.  On  the  contrary,  the  civilisation  is  so  high  that  no 
police  are  needed.” 
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When  the  “plain  man”  reads,  marks,  and  inwardly  digests 
this  account,  surely  his  “common  sense”  will  show  him  that  in 
this  matter  of  the  feeble-minded  he  is  being  greatly  misled? 

(3)  A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Eugenics  was  the  attitude 
towards  it  of  our  ministers  of  religion.  But  they,  too,  are  coming 
round.  Even  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  have  lately  sounded  a 
sympathetic  note ;  although,  of  course,  they  find  much  in 
Eugenics  of  which  they  cannot  approve.  Cordial  allies  they 
cannot  be,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  promulgate  tenets  of 
dogmatic  theology,  which,  having  served  their  turn  in  the  past, 
are  now  only  interesting  relics  of  atavism.  This  may  be  thought 
strong  language.  Let  me  proceed  to  justify  it. 

The  “  Catholic  Social  Guild  ”  has  lately  put  out  a  Manual 
entitled  The  Church  and  Eugenics,  the  author  of  which  is  the 
Eev.  F.  T.  Gerrard,  the  President  of  the  Guild  being  Monsignor 
Parkinson,  of  Oscott  College,  Birmingham.  In  it  we  are  told — 
and  I  rejoiced  to  read  the  statement — that  “Catholicism,  so  far 
from  seeking  to  hinder  eugenic  reform,  seeks  rather  to  promote 
it  by  setting  it  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  basis  of  the  spirit.”  But 
on  this  there  immediately  fellows  :  “  God  is  taken  as  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  racial  improvement.  He  improves  the  race  and 
He  improves  it  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  We  co¬ 
operate  with  Him  ”  (the  italics  are  mine).  Dr.  Gerrard  is  also  the 
author  of  a  book  on  Marriage  and  Priesthood,  which  sets  forth 
the  Catholic  ideal  of  both.  It  proclaims  the  origin  of  man  in  a 
couple  of  sentences,  “God,  although  supremely  happy  in  the 
company  of  his  own  blessed  Trinity,  willed  to  exercise  His  love 
outside  Himself.  He  willed  to  produce  a  created  world,  in  which 
there  should  be  a  class  of  creatures  bearing  His  own  likeness.” 
(The  italics  again  mine.)  The  origin  of  woman  is  given  with 
equal  brevity.  “God  cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep,  took  a  rib 
from  his  side,  from  which  he  built  a  woman.”  And  then  we  are 
told  that  these  momentous  “  facts  ”  had  “  a  much  wider  significance 
than  the  mere  multiplication  of  human  beings  and  the  replenish¬ 
ment  of  the  earth” — that  “as  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of 
Adam  as  he  slept,  and  became  the  mother  of  all  living,  so  was 
the  Church  taken  from  the  side  of  Christ  as  He  slept  upon  the 
Cross,  and  became  for  Him  His  chosen  spouse,  the  Mother  of  all 
those  to  wdiom  He  had  come  to  give  life.” 

Can  any  man  of  education  accept  this  as  true  doctrine? 
Observe,  the  Church  of  England  does  not  go  this  length.  She 
ordains,  indeed,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  from  which  the 
above  account  is  in  part  borrowed,  shall  be  read  in  the  Churches 
twice  a  year,  but  she  leaves  her  ministers  free  to  explain  that 
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the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  not  historical  fact,  but  tradition 
current  amongst  earnest  seekers  after  God  before  physical  science 
had  dawned  upon  mankind. 

The  attitude  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  might 
well  assume  towards  Eugenics  has  been  defined  with  equal 
courage  and  discretion  by  Archdeacon  Peile  in  the  Eugenics 
Review  for  October,  1909.  After  pointing  out  “the  natural  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  clergy  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  science  which  involves 
the  application  of  the  methods  of  exact  study  to  conditions  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  leave  in  a  twilight  of  mystery,” 
the  Archdeacon  suggests  that  the  most  effective  weapon  for  over¬ 
coming  this  reluctance  is  the  “  same  which  must  be  employed  for 
all  new  causes,  namely,  the  education  of  public  opinion,” 
“Patient  effort,”  he  says,  “should  be  made  to  get  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  these  subjects  must  be  approached  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  civilisation,  and  that  they  can  be  approached 
frankly  and  sensibly  without  danger  to  morals  and  good  sense.” 
“The  clergy,”  he  adds,  “are,  after  all,  human  beings;  that  is, 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  the  creatures  and  servants  of  their 
environment.  ...  It  is  by  the  general  enlightenment  and  con¬ 
ciliation  of  the  intellectual  class  to  which  they  belong,  that  they 
can  best  be  enabled  to  take  on  this  subject  a  definite  line,  which 
would  probably  be  neither  safe  nor  expedient  until  the  ground  is 
prepared  by  the  gradual  spread  of  information.”  Some  persons 
may  deem  this  over-cautious ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  is  a  friend,  not  a  foe.  I  may  add  that  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  has  already  by  his  paper  (now  separately  published)  won 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking  many  of  his  clerical  colleagues. 

Spiritually-minded  people  often  make  the  double  mistake  (1) 
of  supposing  that  religion  and  science  are  antagonistic  to  each 
other  ;  (2)  of  “fighting  shy  ”  of  Eugenics  because  it  has  a  separate, 
scientific  side.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  be  (like  General  Booth)  religious 
w’ithout  being  scientific,  than  to  be  (like  Haeckel)  scientific 
without  being  religious.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  universe,  the 
more  we  discover  there  remains  to  be  learnt ;  the  more  we  try  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  matter,  the  more  “immaterial”  matter 
turns  out  to  be.  Moreover,  there  are  chords  in  human  nature 
which  no  scientific  lecturer  can  set  vibrating.  The  chord  of 
willing  self-sacrifice  is  one  of  them.  Now,  Eugenics  inculcates 
such  self-sacrifice  and  extends  its  beneficence  beyond  our  imme¬ 
diate  circle  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  including  generations  to 
come.  Hence,  whilst  it  is  for  rendering  help  to  all  who  suffer 
from  racial  poisons,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not,  it  holds 
that  the  sufferers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  selfishly  to  lay  their 
burden  on  their  posterity,  whose  lives  may  thereby  be  embittered 
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and  handicapped  from  the  start.  In  Eugenics,  Pity  and  Preven¬ 
tion  tread  the  same  path ;  Prevention  leading.  It  follows  that 
the  reproach  sometimes  levelled  against  its  disciples  of  favouring 
a  “lethal  chamber”  should  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
myths,  along  with  ‘‘breeding  to  points  in  man,”  and  ‘‘the 
selection  of  partners  in  marriage  by  the  State”  regardless  of 
natural  instincts  and  prepossessions. 

So  far  had  I  written  when  there  appeared  Professor  Schafer’s 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Dundee.  To 
many  it  was  probably  a  startling  novelty.  To  those  who  had 
acquainted  themselves  from  time  to  time  with  the  researches  of 
Sir  W.  Crookes,  Sir  O.  Lodge,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  others,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  continuity  of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic 
worlds  was  no  surprise  at  all.  To  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  who  has, 
by  experiments  in  hermetically  sealed  flasks  and  otherwise, 
devoted  long  years  of  inquiry  into  such  continuity,  the  hypothesis 
had  long  seemed  a  certainty.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a  certainty. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  chemists  succeed  in  giving  apparent  life  to 
certain  combinations  of  inorganic  elements,  such  as  the  known 
constituents  of  protoplasm,  would  they  not  leave  the  mystery' of 
life  still  to  be  solved?  Would  they  not  merely  have  added  another 
mystery,  viz.,  how  is  it  that  inorganic  matter  combining  in  certain 
proportions  expands  and  contracts,  and  even  (so  to  say) 
“fructifies”  reproductively ? 

Professor  Schafer  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  life  of  which 
he  spoke  was  not  the  whole  of  ‘‘life,”  but  only  a  part  of  it. 
"The  problems  of  life,”  to  quote  his  exact  words,  ‘‘are  essentially 
problems  of  matter,  you  cannot  conceive  of  life  in  the  scientific 
sense  as  existing  apart  from  matter.”  He  then  went  on  to  state 
distinctly  that  he  had  been  dealing  with  this  scientific  life,  and 
not  with  the  life  of  ‘‘the  soul.”  The  ‘‘animula,  vagula,  blandula  ” 
(the  reality  of  which  he  did  not  question)  was  entirely  outside  his 
province. 

Nor  did  he  attempt  to  tell  us  anything  of  the  origin  of  those 
exalted  emotional  feelings  which  are  comprehended  in  the  term 
“spiritual  love  ” — love,  that  is,  detached  from  sexual  passion,  yet 
truer  and  more  constant  than  any  sexual,  passion  can  be. 
Such  love  may  be  felt  and  shown  by  one  human  being  to  another, 
and  also  to  the  race  to  which  both  belong.  It  may  enter  into 
that  Eugenic  ideal  of  ‘‘civic  worth”  which  Galton  urged  us  to 
aim  at,  lifting  it  to  a  higher  plane  and  imparting  to  it  a  super¬ 
natural  grace. 

A  great  preacher  who  is  still  amongst  us,  although  his  voice 
18  no  longer  heard  in  public,  once  said  :  ‘‘We  must  surrender 
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personal  inclinations  and  live  with  the  thought  of  the  happiness 
and  good  of  the  coming  humanity  as  one  of  our  first  motives; 
but  the  good  of  the  race  is  not  our  only  motive  for  life ;  it  must 
be  coincident  with  careful  development  for  the  sake  of  our  ever¬ 
lasting  connection  with  God,  and  its  end  is  union  with  perfect 
love.”  This  is  the  message  of  Eugenics  proclaimed  unconsciously 
by  an  outsider.  Happy  are  they  who  are  able  to  accept  and 
realise  it,  for  it  will  soothe  them  in  their  mental  troubles  and 
solace  their  declining  years. 

Spiritual  love,  as  above  interpreted,  is  one  attribute — or  ought 
one  to  say  a  function? — of  the  soul,  and  since  the  soul  is  ‘‘beyond 
matter,”  and  bodily  death  is  but  the  dissolution  of  matter,  may 
not  even  those  who  cling  to  natural,  rather  than  to  revealed, 
religion  cherish  ‘‘a  sure  and  certain  hope”  that  the  power  of 
exercising  such  love  as  this  will  be  unaffected  by  death? 

Montague  Crackanthorpe. 
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It  may  truthfully  be  written  that  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
the  Scottish  fifteen  rose  to  the  occasion  at  Edinburgh  on  March 
16th  alone  prevented  England  from  once  again  carrying  off  the 
championship.  It  was  the  dictum  of  C.  B.  Fry  that  no  side 
can  win  the  county  championship  of  cricket  without  luck.  That 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Rugby  football.  Had  the  luck  been 
for  instead  of  against  Scotland  in  her  two  matches  with  Wales 
and  Ireland  she  would  have  won  the  championship. 

On  the  other  hand,  long  before  England  had  mastered 
Ireland,  R.  A.  Lloyd  missed  dropping  a  goal  by  inches,  and  from 
beyond  half-way  missed  placing  a  goal  by  a  few  feet  for  Ireland. 
Had  these  two  kicks  come  off,  England  might  easily  have  lost 
that  match.  Again,  a  long  time  before  England  had  scored 
against  Wales,  Bancroft  all  but  dropped  a  goal  for  Wales,  who 
for  twenty  minutes  at  one  stage  of  the  game  did  every  possible 
thing  but  score.  Thus,  England’s  two  victories  were  largely 
owing  to  sheer  good  luck. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  the  final  stage  of  any  important 
game  which  is  chiefly  impressed  upon  the  public  memory,  the 
generally  accepted  view  is  that  the  English  .fifteen  was  very 
much  stronger  than  that  of  either  Wales  or  Ireland.  I  dissent 
entirely  from  this  all  too  ready  acceptance  of  the  superiority  of 
the  English  fifteen.  It  was  touch  and  go  in  both  games. 
England  was  really  lucky  to  beat  the  weakest  Welsh  fifteen  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  in 
escaping  defeat  from  Ireland,  though  her  victory  was  in  the 
closing  stages  such  a  runaway  affair  as  to  stultify  the  view  I  take. 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  scored  as  many  tries  against  Wales 
and  Ireland  as  they  did  at  her  expense,  yet  lost  both  games  by 
reason  of  what  I  will  call  field-goals,  to  distinguish  dropped  and 
penalty  placed  goals  from  goals  placed  from  tries.  Here  let  me 
produce  the  score  sheet  :  — 


0. 

T. 

P. 

G. 

T. 

P. 

Jan.  10 

. . .  England 

1 

1 

8 

Wales 

0 

0 

0  ... 

Twickenham 

Feb.  .3 

...  Wales 

4  1 

1 

21 

Scotland 

0 

2 

6  ... 

Swansea 

Feb.  10 

...  England 

0 

5 

15 

Ireland 

0 

0 

0  ... 

Twickenham 

Feb.  24 

...  Ireland 

2 

1 

10 

Scotland 

1 

1 

8  ... 

Dublin 

Mar.  9 

. .  Ireland 

2  * 

1 

12 

Wales 

1 

0 

5  ... 

Belfast. 

Mar.  16 

...  Scotland 

1 

1 

8 

England 

0 

1 

3  ... 

Edinburgh 

(1)  =2  dropped  goals.  (2)  =1  dropped  and  1  penalty  goal. 

(3)  =1  dropped  goal. 
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Of  the  34  points  scored  against  Scotland  15  came  from  dropped 
or  penalty  goals,  and  her  fifteen  was  twice  beaten  away  from 
Scotland.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  won  twice  at  home  and 
lost  away.  Wales  won  once  at  home  and  lost  twice  away, 
Ireland  won  twice  at  home  and  lost  once  away.  These  facts 
lend  strong  support  to  the  theory  of  the  effect  which  venue  has 
upon  result. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  England’s  line  was  crossed  fewer  times 
than  that  of  the  other  three,  to  wit,  twice  to  the  five  each  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  and  eight  of  Ireland,  pride  of  place  must, 
however,  be  given  to  the  English  fifteen.  It  was,  as  expected 
from  the  form  shown  in  the  trial  matches,  a  good  winning-match 
team.  But  it  fell  below  the  standard  of  the  English  team  of 
1910  in  that  from  the  first  it  lacked  true  scrummaging  power. 
A  great  mistake  was  made  in  leaving  out  Pillman,  of  Blackheath, 
for  men  who  are  his  inferior  in  brain  and  pace,  but  especially  in 
brain.  Several  stupid  things  were  perpetrated  when  the  pinch 
came  at  Edinburgh,  which  w^ould  not  have  been  the  case  had 
Pillman  been  the  man  with  the  ball.  Fining  it  down  to  a  single 
point,  it  was  Pillman  who  won  the  Welsh  match  by  his  clever 
seizure  of  a  chance  opening  at  a  highly  critical  time.  He  was 
left  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  scrummaging  pow’er  against 
Ireland,  but  was  never  the  man  to  sacrifice.  It  was  an  unkind 
fairy  who  then  caused  the  supersession  of  the  brainiest  forward 
England  has  owned  for  years.  The  lack  of  that  valuable  matter 
in  the  English  eight  was  painfully  manifest  when  King  retired 
with  two  broken  ribs  in  the  Scottish  match.  Prior  to  that 
accident  it  was  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the  English  eight  had 
not  an  ounce  to  give  away  to  the  Scotsmen,  but  lo  and  behold! 
when  that  eight  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  serious  and 
honest  workers  two  of  the  remaining  seven — not,  it  must  be 
said,  Wodehouse,  Macllwaine,  Eddison,  or  Kewmey — promptly 
began  to  “wing”  more  than  ever.  It  must  have  been  with  no 
small  amount  of  mental  anguish  that  Pillman  watched  this  going 
on  from  the  committee  seats. 

In  the  tight  the  English  eight  was  a  bad  one  from  the  moment 
the  selectors  took  the  leadership  away  from  N.  A.  Wodehouse, 
of  the  United  Services.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  E. 
Dibble,  who  was  appointed  captain,  except  that  he  never  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  clever  one,  or  nearly  such  a  good  forward  in  any 
respect  as  some  people  think,  but  as  a  leader  of  forw’ards  he 
cannot  be  compared  with  Wodehouse.  He  was  brought  into  the 
trial  matches  in  the  last  of  the  three,  and  at  half-time  was  moved 
across  from  the  Eest  pack  to  the  “England  ”  pack  to,  practically, 
supersede  Wodehouse  coram  populo.  This  was  a  tactless  move 
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on  the  part  of  the  selectors,  which  might  have  had  a  worse  effect 
upon  England’s  chances  than  it  did.  But  as  regards  the  revival 
of  Dibble,  who  had  not  been  even  talked  about  for  the  two 
previous  trial  games,  there  hangs  a  tale  which  I  doubt  not  may 
interest. 

When  Blackheath  went  to  play  Newport  in  December,  at 
Newport— Dibble  being  a  member  of  the  Newport  fifteen — the 
Blackheath  captain,  who  was  practising  a  novel  formation  and  a 
certain  way  of  getting  the  ball  in  the  scrum  for  Army  fifteen 
purposes,  invited  T.  H.  Vile,  the  Newport  captain  and  scrum 
half,  to  discover  a  method  of  defeating  his  way  of  getting  the 
ball.  Vile  undertook  to  try  to  do  so,  but  at  half-time  confessed 
that  so  far  the  method  had  beaten  him.  During  the  second 
stage  of  the  game,  however,  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  apparently  quite 
by  chance.  After  the  match  he  had  a  chat  with  J.  A.  Pym — 
afterwards  England’s  scrum-half  elect — and  E.  Dibble.  Then 
came  Dibble’s  selection  to  captain  the  Rest  fifteen  against 
“England”  in  the  last  trial  match  of  the  season. 

So  far  the  “England”  forwards  had  routed  both  the  South 
and  North  packs,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Rest  v.  England  match 
got  into  its  stride  than  the  Rest  pack  began  to  take  charge  of  the 
“England”  pack — in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  me,  for  one,  for 
once  and  all  that  the  England  pack  was  short  of  real  scrummag¬ 
ing  ability — and  throughout  the  game  had  much  the  better  of  the 
forward  deal.  Behind  the  Rest  pack  was  J.  A.  Pym,  behind 
“England’s”  pack  F.  E.  Oakeley.  On  the  day’s  play  Pym  out¬ 
played  Oakeley.  It  so  happened  that  England  and  the  Rest 
were  both  playing  that  day  the  same  formation  and  method  for 
getting  the  ball  that  Blackheath  had  played  at  Newport — but 
Pym  knew  how  to  prevent  “England”  from  getting  the  ball  by 
virtue  of  the  formation  (which  was  3,  3,  2)  and  Oakeley  did 
not. 

Thus,  perhaps,  we  arrive  at  one  reason  why  Pym  and  Dibble 
got  into  the  English  fifteen  on  the  strength  of  the  form  of  that 
trial  game.  Did  not  that  after-match  chat  at  Newport  between 
Vile,  Pym,  and  Dibble  have  something  to  do  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  English  fifteen  of  this  season  in  two,  at  least,  of  its 
most  important  positions?  I  think  so.  There  are  wheels  within 
wheels  even  in  this  delightful  game. 

Then  began  the  international  series  of  matches.  Wales  brought 
a  fine  pack  of  forwards  to  Twickenham,  but  left  out  I.  Morgan, 
behind  whom  R.  M.  Owen’s  style  of  play  is  so  much  more 
effective.  Owen  was  outplayed  by  Pym  throughout  the  game, 
sf)  the  Welsh  three-quarters  ’  did  not  have  the  best  of  times. 
What  England’s  score  would  have  been  had  A.  D.  Stoop  and  his 
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two  centres  run  and  passed  more,  and  punted  into  touch  less,  can 
never  be  known.  It  was  obvious  the  English  three-quarters 
formed  a  better  line  in  every  respect  than  the  Welsh  line,  but 
chance  after  chance  was  literally  thrown  away  by  the  former. 
Eventually  Pillman  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  well  supported  by 
H.  Brougham,  produced  the  long-delayed  try.  Pym  scored  again 
a  few  minutes  later  and  England  had  won,  but,  it  may  be  said, 
only  just  won. 

Scotland,  after  securing  the  wooden  spoon  last  season,  took  a 
“new”  team  down  to  Swansea  encouraged  by  the  Welsh  defeat 
at  Twickenham,  and  had  to  put  up  with  a  21  points  to  6  defeat, 
which,  on  the  run  of  the  game,  was  a  wholly  deceptive  margin, 
and  most  flattering  to  the  winners. 

A  trick  was  brought  off  by  the  Welshmen  in  this  game  which, 
if  it  has  not  got  scientific  obstruction  as  its  basis,  has  something 
very  like  that  undesirable  feature.  The  ruse  is  worked  when 
the  ball  has  gone  loose,  and  is  not  in  the  actual  “possession”  of 
either  side.  Two  backs  and  a  forward  are  the  chief  agents.  The 
two  backs  make  a  kind  of  simultaneous  dive  for  the  ball  as 
though  to  pick  it  up,  hut  have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  They 
merely  run  on  past  it  empty-handed ;  the  forward  who  is  follow¬ 
ing  them  it  is  who  seizes  the  ball,  and,  while  the  defence  is 
disengaging  itself  from  the  two  prime  movers  in  this  not  very 
commendable  piece  of  cleverness,  profits  by  the  general  confusion 
and  breach  in  the  defence.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  play  is 
worked  near  the  goal-line  a  heavy  and  fast  forward  who  is  also 
useful  with  his  hands  is  much  more  likely  to  score  a  try  than 
not.  This  method  of  defeating  the  enemy  was  fully  described 
in  a  daily  paper  at  the  time  as  an  instance  of  Welsh  cleverness 
in  football,  but  few  coaches  at  public  schools,  for  instance,  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  teaching  it  to  their  young  charges.  Against 
England  the  Welsh  forwards  exploited  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
in  out-of-touch  play.  About  this  an  old  international  spoke  to 
me  after  the  game  in  unequivocal  terms.  Here  one  or  two  of  the 
forwards  hung  about  a  yard  or  two  away  from  the  line-out,  when 
it  was  the  Welsh  throw-in  for  choice.  When  the  ball  was  in 
the  air  two  of  the  forwards  would  play  the  man  who  was  about 
to  catch  it  and  down  all  three  would  go,  thus  creating  a  gap  for 
one  of  the  hanging-about  forwards  to  dash  into,  gather  the  ball, 
and  get  clear  unless  other  opponents  in  the  vicinity  had  seen 
what  was  in  the  wind. 

Following  the  Scottish  ill-fortune  at  Swansea,  Ireland  sent  a 
team  to  Twickenham  which  was  weak  in  attack  though  good  in 
defence  at  centre-three-quarter;  very  fast  on  the  right  wing, 
Macivor ;  good  in  attack  at  half ;  and  with  a  pack  containing  at 
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least  two  passi  forwards.  England  was  awarded  a  very  doubtful 
try  during  the  first  half,  the  only  score,  Lloyd  missing  a  dropped 
goal  by  inches.  Then,  before  England  had  scored  in  the  second 
period,  Lloyd  failed  to  place  a  penalty  goal  from  beyond  half¬ 
way,  the  ball  falling  just  under  the  bar.  Thus  Ireland  were  so 
near  and  yet  so  far  from  being  7  points  up  to  England’s  3,  with 
a  little  more  than  twenty  minutes  to  go.  Then  came  some  very 
clever  passing  by  Birkett,  following  some  excellent  play  by 
Coverdale,  who  played  outside  half  vice  Stoop,  and  the  English 
backs  kept  on  scoring  for  the  rest  of  the  game.  The  kicks  for 
goal  were  remarkable  for  sending  the  ball  to  nearly  every  point 
of  the  compass  except  the  desired  one.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  any  experienced  players  purposely 
trying  to  kick  badly  to  have  made  worse  attempts  at  kicking  goals 
than  those  seen  in  this  game. 

The  match,  for  no  apparent  reason,  served  to  encourage  those 
who  had  urged  that  there  never  was  seen  such  a  pack  as  the 
English  pack,  and  already  people  began  to  talk  of  the  tries  which 
would  be  recorded  against  Scotland  at  Inverleith.  But  one  other 
writer,  besides  myself,  counselled  otherwise,  though  ours  were 
as  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  So  much  so  that  the  day 
before  the  match  of  the  year  at  Edinburgh  “they”  were  offering 
five  to  one  against  Scotland  in  the  City  ! 

But  Ireland  had  yet  to  play  both  the  other  two  countries  at 
Dublin  and  Belfast.  This  she  did,  and  thanks  to  Lloyd’s  excep¬ 
tionally  unerring  feet  beat  them  both.  This  prestidigitateur — 
if  one  who  is  clever  with  his  feet  may  be  so  called — dropped  two 
goals  and  placed  a  penalty  goal  in  the  two  games,  without  which 
scores  Ireland  would  not  have  won.  Wales  were  beaten  at 
Belfast,  the  final  forward  rush  by  Ireland  being  the  only  typically 
Irish  forward  bit  of  play  in  the  series,  and  Scotland  at  Dublin. 
Ireland’s  successes  thus  made  it  necessary  for  England  to  beat 
or  draw  with  Scotland  on  March  16th  to  win  the  championship. 

The  fateful  day  arrived,  the  pitch,  which  had  been  mown  and 
rolled,  looked  like  a  speckled  billiard  table,  over  twenty  thousand 
folk  arrived  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  dislocation, 
and  the  game  began  in  fine  weather.  At  once  the  Scottish  pack 
showed  that  there  was  another  set  of  eight  forwards  on  the  earth 
which  might  possibly  bear  comparison  with  that  of  England. 
Then  came  a  most  curious  as  well  as  unfortunate  accident — just 
a  stroke  of  the  luck  of  which  C.  B.  Fry  spoke.  The  sturdy 
Yorkshireman,  of  course  one  of  the  five  forwards  England  could 
least  spare,  J.  A.  King,  had  two  ribs  broken  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  just  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  scrum. 

This  bit  of  bad  luck  for  England  w’as  naturally  of  much  advan- 
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tage  to  Scotland.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  Welsh  forwards 
had  proved  themselves  better  in  scrummaging  than  the  English 
forwards.  j.xie  Scottish  forwards  had  proved  themselves  slightly 
better  in  the  same  branch  of  the  game  than  the  Welsh  forwards. 
Given  the  normal  form  of  both  the  English  and  Scottish  packs 
the  latter  would  therefore  carry  the  day.  They  began  at  once 
to  prove  that  they  would.  Before  King’s  injury  things  looked 
serious  for  England.  Against  the  eight  Scots  the  seven  English¬ 
men,  two  of  whom,  and  occasionally  a  third,  did  very  little  real 
work  in  the  scrum,  had  no  chance.  The  packing  against  Wales 
was  abominable.  When  England  were  one  short  against  a  hard 
scrummaging  pack  at  Edinburgh  two  forwards  were  allowed  to 
"wing.”  Further  comment  is  needless. 

And  so  England  lost  by  a  goal  and  a  try  to  a  try,  a  score  which 
flatters  them  exceedingly.  The  defence  of  Johnston  more  than 
anything  else  kept  the  Scottish  score  down,  for  England  was  on 
the  defensive  for  four-fifths  of  the  game,  and  the  Scots  were 
frequently  past  the  English  three-quarters.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  Scotland,  and  twenty-five  thousand  people  witnessed  the 
victory. 

A  feature  of  the  international  season  was  that  each  of  the  Home 
Union  fifteens  won  all  its  matches  on  its  own  soil  and  lost  every 
match  away  from  home.  The  English  fifteen  had  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  further  advantage  of  so  many  noembers  of  the  Harlequin 
club  fifteen  playing  in  its  back  division  on  their  own  ground. 

The  University  match  was  won  by  Oxford  and  lost  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  first  seven  minutes  of  the  annual  game  at  Queen’s 
Club.  To  those  who  had  seen  a  number  of  the  preparatory- 
matches  of  the  two  fifteens  the  result  was  a  great  surprise.  That 
luck  was  on  the  side  of  the  Oxonians  only  perfervid  Oxford  men 
w’ill  deny.  The  luck  was  only  transient,  and  then  veered  round 
greatly  in  favour  of  Cambridge  when  E.  W.  Poulton  was  injured, 
but  then  it  was  too  late.  Two  bad  blunders  by  the  Cambridge 
full-back  in  the  first  seven  minutes  practically  gave  Oxford  a 
brace  of  tries,  and  before  Cambridge  had  got  over  this  essentially- 
shocking  start  Oxford  clinched  matters  with  another  try.  There 
was  no  more  scoring  for  over  an  hour,  but  Oxford,  with  fourteen 
men,  were  always  equal  to  anything  their  opponents  could  do. 

The  play  was  not  seen  by  many  of  the  huge  crowd  which 
gathered  to  witness  it.  As  a  result,  the  Inter-Varsity  match 
wdll  be  played  at  Twickenham  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 
The  present  body  of  players  at  both  Universities  is  in  favour  of 
the  change,  and  only  sentimental  reasons  bar  the  way.  It  is 
less  likely  that  the  match  will  be  played  in  Lent  term,  examina- 
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tions  being  a  great  obstacle  to  an  innovation  vs^hich  from  a  football 
point  of  view  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

This  season  L.  G.  Brown,  a  Queensland  Ehodes  scholar,  will 
captain  Oxford,  while  J.  E.  Greenwood,  an  old  Dulwich  boy,  will 
lead  Cambridge.  Many  of  last  season’s  Oxford  fifteen  will  have 
gone  down  before  next  season,  but  all  except  one  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  fifteen  will  be  in  residence,  according  to  present  arrange¬ 
ments.  One  promising  three-quarter  will  be  among  the  Fresh¬ 
men  at  Oxford  in  E.  G.  L.  Shand,  of  Dulwich. 

Devon  retained  the  county  championship,  beating  Northumber¬ 
land  easily  in  the  final  game  at  Devonport.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  the  final  of  the  county  championship  also  is  played  at 
Twickenham.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
players,  it  would  be  a  neutral  and  a  central  ground  for  most 
county  fifteens.  This  season  Cornw’all  and  Northumberland  or 
Durham  may  w^ell  be  in  the  final,  which  will  be  played,  under 
existing  regulations,  in  Durham  or  Northumberland.  The  long 
journey  is  unfair,  these  busy  days,  to  whichever  county  team 
has  to  undertake  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  standard  of  play  of  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons  has  been  maintained,  and  the  South  African  team  will 
find  most  of  our  teams  a  much  harder  nut  to  crack  than  did  the 
fine  side  from  the  same  country  in  1906-7. 

The  “loose-head”  evil  was  very  much  to  the  fore  in  the  West 
of  England,  the  Midlands,  and  Welsh  football.  It  flourishes  on 
backboneless  refereeing.  The  referees  have  once  again  been 
informed  by  the  International  Board  that  they  can  deal  with  it 
under  the  rules  relating  to  “obstruction”;  so  that  after  this 
second  warning  any  referee  who  permits  any  player  to  practise 
it  brands  himself  publicly  of  being  ignorant  of  one  of  his  chief 
duties.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  detail  what  the 
“loose  head”  is,  but  briefly,  it  may  be  described  as  an  illegal 
method  of  getting  the  ball  in  the  scrum,  much  in  favour  among 
players  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  school 
education;  or,  if  they  have,  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of 
their  salt. 

Thanks  to  the  Blackheath,  Harlequins,  Old  Merchant  Taylors, 
London  and  Guy’s  Hospitals,  and  the  Old  Leysians  clubs,  foot¬ 
ball  in  London  has  not  been  so  strong  for  years  as  it  was  during 
last  season.  A  fully  representative  “London  ”  fifteen  might  have 
represented  England  in  an  international  match  without  much 
harm  being  done. 

Players  of  the  year  w^ere  H.  Brougham,  J.  G.  Will,  W.  R. 
Sutherland,  W.  Spiller,  R.  -W.  Poulton,  and  B.  R.  Lewis, 
three-quarters;  R.  A.  Lloyd,  E.  Milroy,  and  J.  A.  Pym,  half- 
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backs;  N.  A,  Wodehouse,  A.  H.  Macllwaine,  C.  H.  Pillman, 
K.  C.  Stafford,  L.  Trump,  C.  M.  Usher,  J.  C.  MacCallum,  and 
G.  S.  Brown,  forwards.  The  portents  are  favourable  for  a  return 
to  power  in  Scottish  Rugby,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two 
England  and  Ireland,  bracketed  first  last  season,  will  be 
bracketed  last  this,  after  Scotland  and  Wales.  England  may  be 
short  of  half-backs  this  season. 

The  South  African  team,  which  will  be  under  the  management 
of  Max  Honnet,  and  captained  by  W.  A.  Millar  or  E.  J.  Dobbin, 
both  of  whom  toured  in  these  islands  in  1906-07,  begins  its  tour 
on  October  3rd  at  Taunton.  It  contains  three  members  of  the 
first  South  African  team,  and  friends  at  the  Cape  inform  me  to 
look  out  for  a  great  improvement  forward  and  as  good  a  set  of 
backs  as  that  of  the  1906-07  team.  In  which  case  lovers  of  the 
game  are  in  for  an  interesting  time.  Particularly  favourable 
reports  reach  me  of  W.  Mills  (wing) ;  R.  Luyt  (centre),  pro¬ 
nounced  Late  ;  Van  der  Hoff  (wing) ;  J.  Stegmann  (wing) ;  F. 
Luyt  (half) ;  A.  S.  Knight,  D.  Morkel  (member  of  1906-07  team), 
and  Jan  Luyt  (forwards).  We  shall  see.  All  will  be  welcomed 
heartily  at  all  football  centres. 

Of  the  increased  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  game  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever.  Never  before  have  such  crowds  watched 
the  international  matches.  The  visit  of  the  South  Africans  this 
season  will  serve  still  further  to  increase  this  love  for  a  game 
which,  when  cleanly,  brightly,  and  honestly  played,  has  no  rival 
as  a  winter  sport. 


E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 


“]T  ONCE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN.” 


An  Episode. 

I  LOST  her.  That  is  the  main  point  of  the  story.  The  story,  I  ought 
to  add  such  as  it  is — for,  indeed,  I  daresay  it  is  a  commonplace 
episcde,  which  has  happened,  or  something  like  it  has  happened, 
over  and  over  again.  But  each  man’s  personal  experience  has  a 
peculiar  note  of  anguish,  which  he  alone  can  hear.  He  can  be 
blandly  sympathetic  with  the  sad  life  history  of  someone  else,  and 
if  he  is  used  to  the  w’oman’s  melting  mood,  he  may  even  be  able 
to  squeeze  out  a  few  tears.  But  it  is  his  own  live  flesh  which 
suffers  under  the  harrow,  and  his  personal  sensations  are  quite 
different  in  quality  and  quantity  from  his  altruistic  sentiments. 
What  happens  to  me  may  happen  to  a  hundred  others,  but  I  only 
know  what  I  go  through.  I  am  sorry  for  the  others — but  I  am  full 
of  something  more  than  self-pity  in  my  own  case.  I  curse  myself 
as  a  fool. 

I  heard  a  youngster  over  there  laugh,  when  someone  talked  of 
“soul-tragedies.”  From  his  own  point  of  view  he  is  perfectly  right. 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  Probably,  if  the  soul- 
tragedy  turned  out — as  happens  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred — 
to  be  concerned  with  a  woman,  he  would  say,  with  all  the  superior 
assurance  of  his  twenty  years,  “There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  came  out  of  it.”  And  it  is,  of  course,  literally  true.  But 
the  point  is  that  these  good  fish  remain  in  the  sea,  and  never  get 
into  our  landing  nets.  Why  should  it  console  a  man,  who  has  lost 
the  one  good  fish  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  capture,  that  there 
are  a  hundred  others  hiding  in  the  depths  of  the  water,  where  no 
eye  can  see  them?  But  if  the  aphorism  be  taken  in  the  cynical 
sense — that,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  a  soul- 
tragedy  be  concerned  with  one  woman  or  another,  and  that  the 
genial  fickleness  of  man  will  soon  replace  the  lost  idol  by  some 
brand-new  goddess,  at  least  as  potent  as  her  predecessor — well,  it  is 
simply  untrue.  Browning  knew  better  than  that.  “It  once  might 
have  been — once  only.  .  .  .  Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see.  It  hangs 
still  patchy  and  scrappy.  We  have  never  sighed  deep,  laughed 
free.  Starved,  feasted,  despaired,  been  happy.  ...  It  could  but 
have  happened  once.  And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  for  ever.”  There 
are  some  things  that  Heaven  only  gives  us  once — and  the  tragedy 
is  that  we  are  not  awake  when  that  particular  dawn  appears.  The 
sons  of  God,  tip-toe  upon  the  mountains,  shout  for  joy,  but  our  ears 
are  sealed  against  their  quiring. 

A  truce  to  such  platitudes,  which  unfortunately  are  not  platitudes 
to  most  men,  but  painful  discoveries  which  they  have  to  make  with 
anguish  and  tears.  Our  young  friend  yonder,  no  doubt,  thinks  that 
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he  knows  all'  about  women.  Feminine  psychology  is,  in  his  opinion 
his  strong  point.  But  no  man  of  experience  will  ever  say  that  he 
understands  women.  They  are  infinitely  diverse,  remember,  as 
compared  with  men,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  alike.  You  have 
been  conversant  with  fifty  women,  let  us  say,  and  the  fifty -first 
will  completely  surprise  you.  You  will  not  catch  the  secret  of  her 
soul  for  all  your  knowledge  of  her  fifty  sisters.  And  the  other  thing 
I  have  to  remark  is  that  whereas  men’s  minds  are  subdued  to  the 
rank  of  life  in  which  they  figure — so  that  you  may  be  tolerably  sure 
that  a  shopkeeper  will  think  shopkeeping  things,  and  a  peasant  will 
live  close  to  the  soil,  and  a  plutocrat  will  be  interested  in  commerce 
— you  can  have  no  such  certainty  about  a  woman.  You  can  come 
across  a  duchess  and  find  her  common,  or,  what  would  perhaps  be 
more  remarkable,  a  cultured  person.  The  wife  of  a  greengrocer  will 
astonish  you  by  her  knowledge  of  Keats.  The  greatest  instinctive 
refinement  is  discoverable  sometimes  in  the  daughter  of  a  labourer. 
And  purity !  Heaven  knows  how  we  are  to  define  it  in  relation  to 
a  woman.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  external  acts — that  is  clear. 
It  is  not  dependent  on  surroundings,  or  ancestry,  the  social  milieu, 
or  the  family  tree.  Cleanliness  of  mind  would  appear  to  be  an 
innate  gift — a  certain  extraordinary,  God-given  delicacy  of  fibre, 
which  nothing  happening  from  the  outside  can  alter  or  besmirch. 
It  is  a  marvel  where  it  exists  and  how  it  exists,  or  on  what  celestial 
manna  it  is  fed.  Not  even  mental  experiences,  so  much  more 
deadly  than  material  experiences,  can  do  it  harm.  The  things  that 
would  degrade  a  man,  utterly  and  irretrievably,  often  leave  a  woman 
translucently  pure. 

You  don’t  believe  it?  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  when 
your  supreme  moment  comes.  If  you  apply  doctrines  of  average, 
or  so-called  generalisations  of  experience  to  women,  you  will 

be  like  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  whose  only  definition  is 

that  in  times  of  crisis  he  is  invariably  wrong.  I  found  my  jewel 
on  what  the  social  philosopher  or  the  journalist  would  call  a  dung- 
heap.  And  I  lost  her.  Perhaps  the  real  reason  for  my  loss  was 
that  I  was  sophisticated  by  current  axioms  of  morality — that  I 
believed  in  the  dung-heap,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  jewel.  My 
mind  was  run  in  the  commonplace  mould  which  could  not  appreciate 
the  finer  shades  of  character,  just  as  the  ordinary  eye  cannot  see 
the  extreme  rays  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  ordinary  ear 

cannot  hear  the  thin  cry  of  a  bat.  I  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what 

the  feminist  would  describe  as  “a  mere  man,”  an  unsubtle  creature, 
without  antennae.  Anyway,  I  lost  her. 

******* 

I  found  her  one  evening,  standing  in  the  streets,  and  much 
worried  and  bullied,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  police.  The  house 
in  which  she  had  lodged,  a  house  which  the  police  told  me  was  one 
of  evil  fame,  was  burning  to  the  ground.  She  had  been  saved  with 
diflficulty  from  an  upper  storey,  she  was  scantily  clad,  and  now  she 
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had  no  home,  and  knew  not  where  to  go.  She  had  a  mass  of 
golden-brown  hair,  which  half-concealed  her  features,  and  her  eyes, 
brown,  liquid,  pathetic,  were  full  of  unshed  tears.  I  remember 
being  struck  by  her  pose.  It  was  full  of  natural  dignity,  very  quiet, 
self-controlled,  although  there  was  that  in  her  face  which  seemed 
to  reveal  a  broken  heart,  and  her  hands  were  very  restless.  Anyone 
would  have  been  interested  in  the  contrast  between  her  and  her 
surroundings.  The  shabby,  torn  dress,  the  touzled  hair,  the  com¬ 
plete  disarray  of  all  she  wore,  the  stockingless  feet,  the  half-bared 
breast,  revealed  against  a  background  of  squalid  houses  and  rain- 
drenched  streets  and  murky  air — that  was  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  other  was  this  figure,  standing  erect  with  a  simple  nobility  of 
its  own,  as  of  a  Greek  statue  set  up  in  Whitechapel.  And — last 
touch  of  pity  and  terror — she  was  obviously  soon  to  be  a  mother. 
This  was  the  woman  whom  the  police  were  busily  engaged  in 
“moving  on,”  with  much  apparent  ungentleness.  Where  was  she 
to  go?  Ah — that  she  had  to  decide  for  herself.  Either  she  was 
to  vanish  into  space,  or  to  be  taken  to  the  lock-up.  And  to  the 
guardians  of  public  order  it  really  did  not  matter  which. 

What  would  you  have  done,  confronted  by  such  a  spectacle?  It 
was  surely  impossible,  even  for  a  Levite,  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side.  You  probably  would  have  done  what  I  did — interfered.  Now 
the  consequences  of  interfering  with  the  police  “in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  ”  are  never  pleasant.  It  generally  means  going  to  the 
police  station,  and  most  inconvenient  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
the  next  morning.  I  was,  of  course,  rudely  ordered  to  mind  my 
own  business,  and  when  I  refused  I  was  taken  in  charge.  At  the 
station  the  rough  handling  ceased.  But,  in  apparent  mockery  of 
my  dress  clothes,  they  asked  me  if  I  would  make  myself  personally 
responsible  for  the  woman.  They  were  much  astonished  when 
I  said  I  would.  And  then  the  woman’s  rare  individuality  revealed 
itself.  She  refused  to  come  with  me.  She  said  she  preferred 
passing  the  night  in  the  lock-up.  I  had  to  leave  the  matter  so  till 
the  next  morning,  when  I  bailed  her  out,  and  as  there  was  no 
charge  against  her,  she  was  permitted  to  go.  “Where  am  I  to 
go?”  she  asked,  looking  at  me  with  weary  eyes,  and  yet  somehow 
—I  knew  not  how — presenting,  through  all  her  misery,  the 
appearance  of  an  outraged  goddess.  I  said  I  would  find  rooms  for 
her  at  a  lodging-house.  To  this  course,  after  some  difficulty,  I 
persuaded  her  to  consent. 

I  think  our  young  friend  is  smiling  over  there,  for  his  prescient 
mind  foresees  the  usual  tawdry  intrigue.  But  he  is  wrong — wrong 
in  spirit  and  intention,  though,  perhaps,  some  external  acts  may 
give  colour  to  his  views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  I  had  arranged 
for  lodgings  for  the  woman  and  made  other  preparations  necessary 
for  her  condition,  I  did  not  go  and  see  her  for  over  a  month.  I  could 
not  forget  that  she  had  at  firs't  resented  the  idea  of  my  doing 
anything  for  her,  and  I  appreciated  her  pride  and  her  self-respect. 
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Her  face,  during  the  scene  1  have  recounted,  was  as  a  mirror 
revealing  strange  matters.  Doubtless  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
about  her,  because  of  that  very  odd  contrast  between  her  and  her 
surroundings,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded;  but  I  was  also  a 
busy  man,  with  much  solid  work  before  me,  and  deep  down  within 
me  I  could  not  always  avoid  the  reflection  that  1  had  encumbered 
myself  with  a  responsibility  which  was  not  unlikely  to  be  onerous. 
So  I  stayed  away,  contenting  myself  with  occasional  letters,  in 
which  I  made  inquiry  about  her  needs,  and  doing  my  best  to  supply 
them.  To  these  she  wrote  frigid  little  replies,  simple,  business-like, 
and  always  containing  a  formal  expression  of  gratitude.  It  was  a 
pleasurable  surprise  to  me  that  she  could  write  at  all.  I  had 
invented  a  name  for  her — Mrs.  Birchington — for  the  sake  of  the 
landlady.  But  it  was  one  of  the  odd  features  of  the  episode  that 
I  never  knew  her  real  name.  I  called  her  Pauline — why,  I  don’t 
know ;  perhaps  because  I  had  been  studying  the  early  poems  oi 
Browning.  She  accepted  it,  as  she  accepted  other  things  from  me, 
with  quiet  acquiescence,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  entirely 
without  interest. 

After  some  weeks,  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  very  different  from 
those  she  usually  sent.  “Dear  friend,”  she  wrote,  “will  you  come 
and  see  my  baby  ?  I  want  you  to  come.  You  have  been  very  good, 
and  I  thank  you  for  understanding  so  well.  I  have  not  wanted  to 
see  you — you  are  quite  right.  But  now  that  my  beautiful  baby  is 
bom — and  certainly  it  owes  its  life  to  you — I  should  like  you  to 
come,  that  we  may  both  thank  you.  Something  tells  me  that  you 
must  be  quite  unlike  the  majority  of  men.  Are  you?  I  shall 
expect  you  next  Wednesday  at  five,  if  that  suits  you.”  I  went, 

I  confess,  with  some  trepidation.  Was  I  different  from  other 
men? 

I  need  not  have  been  uneasy.  The  truth  was  that,  whatever 
might  be  my  unlikeness  to  other  members  of  my  species,  she,  at  all 
events,  held  a  place  apart  from  other  women.  I  never  saw  anything 
more  beautiful  than  she  looked  in  her  simple  dark  dress,  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  appeared  to  have  grown  younger  by  ten 
years,  and  those  lustrous  brown  eyes  of  hers  were  full  of  tendemesB 
and  maternal  love.  “Look,”  she  said,  “you  must  see  baby  first.” 
I  murmured  a  few  commonplace  words,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  The  baby  appeared  to  me  miserably  sickly  and  small, 
but,  of  course,  I  could  make  no  comment,  except  what  was  favour¬ 
able.  She  smiled  up  to  me.  “  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  much 
about  babies,”  she  said,  “or  else  I  should  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  looks  strong  and  healthy.”  I  hastily  confessed  my  entire 
ignorance.  “Well,  never  mind,”  she  continued;  “but  now  baby 
and  I  must  say  what  we  have  to  say — what  we  have  been  waiting 
to  say  for  many  weeks.”  She  touched  various  articles  of  clothing. 
“  This — this — this — is  yours.  The  room  is  yours ;  the  furniture  is 
yours.  Everything  1  have  on  is  yours.  Everything  baby  wears  is 
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yours.  We  thank  you  for  all — all — all!”  “And  you  yourself?” 

I  asked  smilingly.  She  glanced  at  me,  startled.  “I  belong  to 
myself,”  she  said  coldly.  Was  I  different  from  other  men? 

I  had  noticed  the  little  trick  of  self-assertion  on  an  earlier  occasion ; 
it  was  clearly  the  rebound  of  a  proud  nature  against  circumstances 
—a  thing  to  be  admired  surely.  And  yet  it  struck  me  as  unfriendly, 
or,  perhaps,  as  a  little  unjust,  for,  indeed,  mine  was  a  harmless 
remark,  of  which  this  particular  interpretation  was  untimely.  I  had 
no  desire  to  claim  control  over  her  on  the  score  of  the  past.  I  had 
hoped  only  to  indicate  that  we  were  friends.  Surely  she  could  not 
be  afraid  of  friendship?  Or  was  not  the  real  explanation  to  be 
found  in  the  consciousness,  clearly  realised  by  her,  of  how  and 
where  I  had  originally  found  her;  and  a  gentle  hint  to  me  that, 
whatever  had  happened  to  her,  she,  like  Eleonora  Duse,  could  still 
say,  “lo  sono  io.”  I  left  her  room  with  a  vague  sense  that  she 
was  completely  self-sufficient — now  as  always.  A  proud  woman, 

I  said  to  myself,  and  perhaps  hyper-sensitive.  “Pauline,  mine 
own,  bend  o’er  me;  thy  sweet  breast  shall  pant  to  mine  .  .  .  thy 

loosened  hair - ”  No,  no,  nothing  of  that  must  ever  enter  my 

thoughts,  if  I  was  to  keep  her  confidence,  and — did  it  amount 
to  so  much? — affection.  She  was  strange  in  other  ways,  too.  I 
think  she  was  bom  to  be  a  mother.  The  little  baby  drew  all  her 
tenderness  to  itself,  together  with  a  thousand  little  tricks  of 
graciousness  and  love  expended  on  its  half-conscious  form.  It  was 
beautiful  to  watch  them  together.  But  in  herself  and  in  her  attitude 
towards  me  there  was  a  touch  of  the  untamed,  the  savage,  the 
farouche,  or,  at  least,  the  virginal.  She  seemed  perpetually  on 
guard.  And  I  recalled  the  words  of  an  old  friend  who  knew 
something  of  human  nature :  “  You  have  got  to  choose,  my  boy. 
Either  a  mother  for  your  children,  or  a  wife  for  yourself.  You 
cannot  have  both.” 

I  should  think  that  circumstances  had  thwarted  a  native 
generosity  of  temperament,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  cramping 
limitations,  would  have  blossomed  into  an  uncommonly  fine  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  easy  enough  for  some  of  us,  the  lines  of  whose  life  have 
been  laid  in  pleasant  places,  to  keep  our  temper  sweet  and  our 
outlook  sane.  But  what  if  circumstances  and  Fate  exercise  their 
deadly  power  in  turning  the  milk  of  human  kindness  sour?  Think 
of  this  poor  child  of  twenty-five — happy  now,  I  grant,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  child  and  some  small  amount  of  personal  comfort — as  I 
learned  to  know  her  afterwards,  with  a  drunken  father  and  a  sullen 
stepmother  {injusta  noverca,  of  course),  who,  when  the  father 
disappeared  or  died,  relentlessly  turned  her  out  of  the  house  to 
earn  her  living  as  best  she  could.  She  struggled  on,  now  in  some 
wretched  and  temporary  employment,  now  in  another,  a  girl  in  a 
jam  factory,  a  washer  of  bottles,  a  much-sweated  tailoress  of  shirts 
and  trousers,  a  seller  of  flowers  and  matches,  dragging  on  from  day 
to  day  on  sixpences  and  pennies,  and — nothing !  And  at  last  came 
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the  inevitable  seduction,  betrayal,  abandonment,  the  discovery  that 
in  a  few  months  she  would  be  a  mother,  the  piteous  search  for 
something  to  do,  something  to  eat,  some  pittance  to  starve  on 
some  dole  of  charity — something,  anything,  to  ward  off  her  own 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  future  child.  What  must  she  think  of 
the  world,  and  of  men?  How  her  curious  sensitiveness,  her  innate 
chastity,  must  have  made  her  shrink  closer  and  closer  within  her 
shell  in  one  overpowering  instinct  of  self-protection !  “  Alwavs  on 

guard,”  I  said  just  now.  Of  course,  she  must  be  always  on  guard. 
The  wonder  is  that  any  sweetness  at  all  remained  at  the  Iwttom 
of  such  a  Pandora  box  of  woes !  If  she  almost  withdrew  her  hand, 
when  I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  her;  if  her  skin  shivered  when 
I — accidentally,  it  might  be — touched  her  arm,  was  it  such  a  matter 
of  surprise?  The  pride  which  she  wrapped  round  herself  like  a 
garment  was  only  the  armour  she  had  learnt  to  wear,  in  order  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  inner  citadel  of  her  soul,  and  her 
secret  passionate  purity. 

I  know  now  how  it  was  with  her,  but  I  was  not  always  aware  of 
it  then.  I  was  often  clumsy,  and  made  mistakes,  or  even  got  angry 
with  her  reticence.  Now  and  again  I  blundered  into  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  what  I  had  done  for  her — not.  Heaven  knows,  because 
I  wanted  to  suggest  any  claim  upon  her,  but  simply  Because  it  made 
me  happy  to  think  that  I  had  had  a  chance  of  doing  good  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  she  misunderstood,  as  any  sensitive  man  or 
woman  would  have  done.  1  forgot  that  to  her  any  reminiscence 
of  her  past  was  an  agony,  and  that  her  one  chance  was  to  look 
forward,  not  backward. 

“You  must  not  force  me  to  thank  you  too  often,”  she  said  on 
one  occasion — a  sentence  which  hurt  me  bitterly,  and  which  was,  in 
reality,  unjust.  But  with  her  the  measure  of  her  rise  and  her 
consequent  happiness  was  her  forgetfulness,  partial  or  complete,  of 
her  earlier  state.  To  me  it  was  a  perpetual  joy,  not  that  I  had  raised 
her,  but  that  she  had  risen.  Yet  surely  I  ought  to  have  understood. 
My  sympathy  was  a  poor  thing  if  it  could  not  comprehend — and 
forgive — the  quick  harshness  of  her  rebuke.  Forgive?  It  was  for 
her  to  forgive,  not  for  me.  In  reality,  of  us  two  she  was  made  of 
the  finer  clay.  I  know  it  now. 

Still,  we  were  happy  enough — she  perhaps,  and  I  most  certainly— 
in  our  solitude  a  trois,  mother,  child,  and  friend. 

***«««'* 

I  pass  over  some  weeks.  Slowly  and  fascinatingly  the  character 
of  Pauline  developed  under  my  eyes.  It  was  not  my  work.  No; 
I  only  provided  the  quiet,  undisturbed  milieu  in  which  such 
development  became  possible  and  easy.  She  was  quite  uneducated, 
but  she  had  wonderful  instincts;  and  her  quick  and  almost  subtle 
appreciations — native,  untutored,  fresh,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
well-nigh  infallible — were  a  constant  joy.  Always  she  had  the 
shrinking  and  sensitive  temperament,  which  appeared  to  ‘nd  occa- 
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sions  for  reserve  and  withdrawal,  totally  non-existent  to  others. 
Yet  even  in  this,  the  deepest  element  in  her  character,  she  altered 
somewhat,  and  learnt  as  part  of  her  gratitude  to  me  to  be  frank, 
and  open,  and  unsuspicious.  But  what  I  could  not  remove  from 
her,  try  as  I  would,  was  the  deep  wound  to  her  mind  and  conscience 
and  spiritual  fibre,  involved  in  her  terrible  experience,  and  especially 
in  the  wrongdoing  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her.  Even  in  her 
happiest  moods — and  I  think  that  when  she  read  and  talked  with 
me  she  was  really  happy — there  would  come,  at  times,  a  quick 
gloom  over  her  face,  like  a  cloud  passing  over  a  Sunny  garden,  and 
a  veiled  look  in  her  eyes  which  made  them  mysterious  and  unfathom¬ 
able.  She  became  strange  then  and  almost  uncanny,  and  if  I  spoke 
to  her,  she  could  hardly  force  herself  to  answer.  “You  do  not 
understand,”  she  would  sometimes  say;  “you  could  not  understand 
if  you  tried.  Perhaps  a  woman  might,  perhaps  a  Mary  Magdalene ; 
but  no  man.”  I  had  to  leave  it  there. 

Once,  I  remember,  she  came  to  me  in  terror.  She  had  seen 
her  stepmother  in  the  streets,  and  although  no  recognition  took 
place,  the  mere  thought  that  such  recognition  was  possible  filled 
her  with  frenzied  fear.  And  it  was  then  that  she  lifted  one  corner 
of  the  veil  that  hid  her  past.  For  some  reason  I  spoke  of  her 
father.  “My  father,”  she  said,  “what  father?”  And,  as  I  said 
nothing,  she  went  on,  “1  never  knew  my  real  father.  I  believe 
that  he  belonged  to  a  different  rank  from  mine.  Did  you  not  know? 
Did  you  not  guess  that  I  am  a  bastard  ?  ”  She  spoke  the  words 
with  bitterness.  “So,  too,”  she  added,  “is  my  child.”  I  offered, 
as  she  was  frightened,  to  see  her  home.  “No,”  she  said,  “I  was 
wrong  to  be  afraid.  I  forgot  that  now  and  always  I — and  my  child — 
must  stand  alone — always  alone.”  It  was  terrible  to  me,  this 
remoteness,  and  yet  somehow  it  involved  a  most  attractive  and 
compelling  charm. 

As  I  come  nearer  the  central  episode  of  my  relations  with  Pauline, 
I  find  myself  shrinking  as  from  a  mystery  I  as  yet  only  partially 
comprehend.  Is  there  something  deficient  in  my  finer  perceptions, 
am  I  too  much  “  I’homrne  moyen  sensuel/'  is  it  true  that  the  clay 
of  which  I  am  compounded  is  common  or  coarse  ?  I  cannot 
criticise  her,  or  suggest  that  there  was  something  exceptional  or 
bizarre  in  a  temperament  which  superficially  I  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand.  Perhaps  I  may  hint  that  there  was  some  quality,  rare  and 
exquisite,  which  perpetually  escaped  my  analysis.  Or  shall  I  dare 
to  generalise,  and  say  that  in  all  women  there  is  a  substratum  of 
the  perverse,  the  unexpected,  the  incalculable?  Certainly  I  do  not 
mean  to  hug  myself  with  the  hypothetical  consolation  that  ninety 
men  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  acted  as  I  did.  There  is  uo 
comfort  in  that  reflection.  As  I  look  back  now,  I  am  dimly 
consci'  as  that  I  had  one  great  opportunity  offered  to  me  by  Fate 
or  Providence — an  opportunity  the  nature  of  which  I  entirely  mis¬ 
took.  j._id  so  1  missed  it,  or  it  missed  me.  Light  cannot  be 
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refracted  except  from  a  finely  polished  substance — I  suppose  that 
is  the  real  explanation. 

I  had  a  hurried  letter  from  her  one  day,  to  say  that  her  baby 
was  ill.  That  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  each  giving 
a  worse  account.  She  begged  me  not  to  come  and  see  her.  “I 
cannot  bear  it !  I  cannot  bear  it !  ”  she  wailed.  That  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  me  hurt,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  surprised  me. 
In  her  great  grief  she  had  no  mood,  no  thought,  in  which  I  could 
have  a  share.  And  then  arrived  a  hasty  scrawl.  “My  baby  died 
last  night.  God  help  me!  Do  not  come  yet.”  I  read  the  letter 
several  times,  and  then  made  up  my  mind  that  whether  she  wanted 
me  or  not,  my  duty  was  to  be  at  her  side.  I  did  not  argue  with 
myself  whether  it  was  really  my  duty  that  I  was  considering  or  my 
inclination.  I  only  knew  that  if  the  positions  had  been  reversed, 

I  should  have  wanted  her,  with  a  deep  and  passionate  craving. 
For  suddenly  I  discovered  how  indispensable  she  was  to  me,  how 
great  a  part  she  had  begun  to  play  in  my  life,  how  unutterably 
empty  existence  was  without  her.  And  honestly  I  thought  that  my 
love  might  console  her  or  help  her  to  bear  her  sorrow.  Anyway,  it 
was  worth  trying,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  loved  her, 
and  wanted  her  with  every  fibre  of  his  being.  And  no  mocking 
devil  or  kindly  angel  stood  at  my  side  to  tell  me  that  it  was  just 
masculine  selfishness — nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  I  rushed  to 
her  house. 

I  found  her  room  dark,  and  it  was  with  some  difiiculty  that  I 
could  discern  the  figure  lying,  face  downwards,  on  the  sofa.  She 
did  not  move  as  I  came  in,  but  when  she  heard  my  voice  she 
shivered  slightly,  and  her  hands  clenched  and  unclenched,  as  if  in 
physical  pain.  Her  face  remained  buried  in  the  cushion,  and  her 
loosened  hair  flowed  round  her  shoulders. 

“Pauline,”  I  said,  “Pauline!” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“Pauline,  I  love  you.  Let  me  help  you  to  bear  your  sorrow. ” 

Still  no  reply. 

“Pauline,”  I  went  on  desperately,  “I  could  not  stay  away  when 
you  were  in  such  deep  distress.  It  would  not  have  been  kind.  It 
would  not  have  been  human.  I  could  not  do  it !  I  know  you  told 
me  to  stay  away.  But  surely  you  could  not  mean  to  give  me  up, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this.  To  know  of  your  unhappiness  and  not 
to  try  to  share  it,  how  could  that  be  possible  to  me — a  man — your 
lover !  ” 

Tears  were  in  my  eyes  and  in  my  voice.  But  I  scarcely  knew 
what  1  said. 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  slowly  rose  and  looked  at  me.  There 
was  unutterable  woe  in  her  face,  but  her  eyes  were  dry.  She  faced 
me  almost  as  if  she  had  been  a  lost  soul,  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  a  look  of  exaltation  in  her  aspect  and  her  figure,  an 
uplifted  and  perhaps  sinister  calm,  which  was  terrifying.  Sinister 
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she  was  and  uncanny,  a  being  who  had  been  through  a  great 
experience,  and,  having  surmounted  it,  now  kept  it  in  subjection 
under  her  feet.  The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  had  been  passed 
through,  and  she  was  now  on  the  other  side,  emerging  from  the 
gloom  to  a  sort  of  dim  grey  twilight,  where  there  were  no  stars. 
The  strained  intensity  of  face  and  manner  seemed  to  me  for  the 
moment  hardly  sane. 

“Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?  ”  I  murmured  brokenly.  Not 
a  sound  escaped  her  tightly-compressed  lips.  Not  a  movement 
betrayed  the  tumult  of  her  heart  within — if,  indeed,  there  was  any 
tumult  left  in  the  strange  peace  she  seemed  to  have  attained.  I 
suppose  sorrow  can  transfigure  a  personality  as  well  as  joy.  For 
she  struck  me  as  a  new  creature,  who,  having  drunk  the  cup  of 
sorrow  to  the  dregs,  rises  from  the  wreck  of  what  was  “past  Zeus 
to  the  potency  o’er  him.” 

I  turned  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  Under  a  chair  there  lay 
something  white.  Quite  mechanically  I  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
tiny  shoe,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 
There  was  a  convulsive  sob  behind  me,  a  half-choked  cry,  and 
Pauline  was  at  my  side.  No  longer  were  her  eyes  dry;  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

“Give  it  to  me,  give  it  to  me,  my  darling,  my  darling.  Yes,  yes, 
kiss  it,  let  me  kiss  it  too.  1  had  lost  it  somewhere,  and  it  is  all 
I  have,  all  I  have  now.” 

Her  words  were  wild,  and  her  manner  had  changed.  If  before 
she  had  been  an  Artemis,  a  Hera,  now  she  was  a  Niobe.  Fiercely 
the  sobs  forced  themselves  from  her  throat ;  each  gasp  came  from 
her  as  though  it  strangled  her;  and  the  passion  of  her  tears  and 
the  wildness  of  her  agony  made  her  a  very  Maenad  of  woe.  I  held 
out  my  hands,  and  she  threw  herself  into  them.  Her  head  fell  on 
my  shoulder,  and  when  I  led  her  to  the  sofa  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  she  lay  in  my  arms  quite  passive  and  subdued — the 
ground-swell  of  her  emotion  slowly  ebbing  and  calming  down  in  a 
series  of  diminishing  waves.  Ah,  she  was  all  woman  now,  a  glorious 
woman,  tamed,  and  quiet,  and  yielding  herself  to  such  comfort  as 
I  could  give,  with  infinitely  touching  surrender.  “Pauline,  mine 
own,  bend  o’er  me  ” — it  had  come  at  last.  Mother  she  still  was, 
as  she  hugged  the  little  shoe — sole  memorial  of  past  happiness — to 
her  bosom;  but  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  dead  maternity  there  rose 
something  else,  the  phantom,  the  wraith  of  a  different  love,  the 
potentiality  of  the  wife. 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  abrupt  contrast  between  her 
moods,  together  with  the  rare  charm  of  her  personality,  the  subtle, 
pervasive  influence  of  a  spirit,  usually  so  remote,  and  now  so  tender 
and  close  and  clinging,  went  to  my  head  like  strong  wine. 

“Darling,”  I  whispered,  “darling,  you  are  all  in  all  to  me.  I  have 
known  it  so  long.  Let  me  bear  a  part  in  your  life  henceforth.  Let 
me  share  trouble  with  you  and  joy.  Our  lives  shall  begin  anew 
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from  this  hour.  The  past  is  nothing  for  us — it  has  disappeared 
The  present  is  ours,  and  the  future  shall  be  ours.  The  world  does 
not  exist  for  us.  In  this  room,  within  these  walls,  there  are  only 
two  who  matter — just  you  and  I.” 

Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder;  her  lips  touched  mine;  her 
sweet  breath  was  on  my  face;  her  eyes  closed.  And  a  little  flutter¬ 
ing  sigh  seemed  to  say  farewell  to  all  the  ugly  history  of  bygone 
days.  Old  things  had  passed  away.  And  behold  all  things  were 
new.  A  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth,  wherein  dwelt  the  very 
ecstasy  of  love.  .  .  . 

♦  ♦♦**** 

I  woke  the  next  morning,  dizzy  with  my  new  found  happiness. 
A  little  white  slip  of  paper,  pinned  to  my  pillow,  caught  my  eye. 

I  tore  it  open  and  read  her  letter: — 

“  It  is  better  for  you  and  for  me  that  I  should  go.  I  do  not  blame 
you,  or  at  least  I  will  not  blame  you  to-day.  Most  of  all,  I  should 
blame  myself. 

“  Yet  two  things  I  must  say.  You  took  advantage  of  my  weakness, 
a  thing  most  men  do,  but  which  women — some  women — cannot 
pardon.  Strength  I  love,  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  weakness  as 
great  as  my  own? 

“And  now,  too,  I  know  you  have  never  understood,  you  never 
will  understand.  My  one  chance  was  to  obliterate  my  past.  So  far 
as  in  you  lay,  you  have  revived  it. 

“Perhaps  somehow  somewhere  I  might  have  loved  you.  But  such 
love  is  not  for  me,  and  therefore  I  am  leaving  you.  Do  not  seek 
to  find  me  again.  You  never  will.  Good-bye.” 

That  was  all.  Make  of  it  what  you  will.  Sometimes  I  seem  to 
understand ;  more  often  it  is  a  dark  mystery.  I  suppose  I  am  just 
an  ordinary  man,  and  she  was  an  exceptional  woman.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  only  clue.  Anyhow,  I  lost  her.  That  is  the  main  point  of 
the  story. 


Walter  Lennard. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

Dorothy  walked  back  to  Eckington  by  an  upper  road.  She  wished, 
she  said,  to  go  alone. 

“But  Dorrie,”  he  pleaded,  “if  you  don’t  feel  well?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  feel  really  bad — and — and  I  want  to  think.” 

“But  this  afternoon — we  can  meet  this  afternoon?” 

“Won’t  to-morrow  do  instead?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  wait  till  to-morrow.” 

“It’s  only  a  few  hours,  Dicky.” 

“Yes,  but  I  couldn’t.  Do  come  this  afternoon.  Be  at  the  oak 
tree  at  half -past  two.” 

“Three.” 

“Well — a  quarter  to.” 

“I’ll  try,”  she  whispered. 

He  watched  her  going  until  the  last  sway  of  her  skirt  swung  out 
of  sight.  How  could  he  go  away?  Yet  in  two  days  he  knew  in  the 
heart  of  him  he  would  be  gone.  What  would  she  say  when  she 
knew? 

If  there  had  been  hope  of  his  marrying  Dorothy  after  the  waiting 
of  a  year  or  so,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  very  different  then  and, 
as  he  sat  on  the  arms  of  the  lock  gates,  wildly  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  it  might  be  so.  His  father  had  married  when  he  was 
a  very  young  man.  In  less  than  two  years  he  himself  would  be 
twenty.  The  more  he  considered  it,  the  greater  grew  the  probability 
of  it  in  his  mind.  Some  different  aspect  of  their  relationship  had 
come  to  him  in  those  moments  before  Mr.  Angel  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  A  step  had  been  taken  then  in  their  development  which 
could  not  be  retraced.  He  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  direction 
in  which  that  step  had  led  him.  But  now  the  need  of  their  marriage 
consumed  his  whole  point  of  view.  If  he  could  marry  her,  he  would 
stay.  He  would  not  go  to  London.  He  would  give  up  everything. 
So,  as  he  sat  there  on  the  lock  gates,  he  reviewed  their  chances, 
one  moment  buoyed  up  with  hope,  the  next  cast  down  in  deep 
despair. 

Slowly  and  incessantly  the  water  trickled  through  the  closed  lock 
gates.  The  sound  of  it  purred  in  his  ears,  a  gentle  accompaniment 
to  the  roaring  of  the  water  over  the  weir.  That  sense  of  the  Sabbath 
was  over  everything.  The  mill  wheel  was  still ;  the  sparrows  perched 
on  its  arms  were  pecking  at  the  drying  slime  they  had  collected. 
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The  rich  scent  of  almonds  came  from  the  may-trees.  The  creeping 
wall  plants  filling  the  niches  of  the  empty  lock  were  burst  in  bloom 
It  was  still  the  day  of  summer  dropped  in  the  lap  of  spring. 

But  to  Dicky,  as  he  struggled  between  the  needs  of  soul  and 
body,  these  things  were  meaningless  and  had  no  voice  to  tempt 
him  from  his  thoughts.  When  Mr.  Hollom  and  Anne  returned,  thev 
found  him  still  seated  on  the  arm  of  the  lock  gates,  his  legs  curled 
up  on  the  great  black  beam,  his  head  in  his  hands  staring  down 
into  the  water. 

They  had  looked  for  him  first  in  the  house ;  then  saw  him  across 
the  other  side  of  the  weir  as  they  came  out  again  into  the  garden. 

“They  haven’t  made  it  up,’’  Mr.  Hollom  declared  on  the  first 
moment  as  he  saw  him.  Anne  felt  a  twinge  of  pain  in  her  heart 
as  she  heard  the  note  of  relief  in  his  voice.  She  knew  then  that 
she  wanted  them  to  make  it  up;  that  she  did  not  want  Dicky  to 
go  away  at  all. 

“Where’s  the  pater?  ’’  was  Dicky’s  first  question. 

“He  stayed  behind,’’  said  Mr.  Hollom,  “to  speak  to  a  fanner— 
Mr.  Liscombe — why  ?  ’’ 

“Oh,  nothing,”  replied  Dicky;  “I  only  wondered  where  he  was.” 

At  the  mid-day  meal  his  attention  to  his  father  was  conspicuous, 
but  conspicuous  only  to  Anne.  Mr.  Hollom  was  a  stranger;  he 
would  not  have  noticed  it.  Mr.  Furlong  always,  and  quite  rightly, 
expected  attention  from  his  children.  He  had  often  said  that  it  was 
due  from  youth  to  age.  When,  therefore,  he  received  it,  it  did  not 
particularly  arrest  his  attention.  He  said  “thank  you,”  and  smiled 
at  him  when  Dicky  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass  him  the  salt  and 
pepper.  He  made  a  jest  about  the  thickness  of  the  bread  w'hich 
Dicky  had  cut  for  him ;  but  beyond  this  and  the  slight  rising  of  his 
spirits,  he  did  not  show  that  he  was  aware  of  any  difference  in 
Dicky’s  manner.  Mr.  Furlong’s  spirits  were  high,  in  any  case. 
Lipscombe  the  farmer  had  chatted  to  him  in  a  most  affable  frame 
of  mind.  He  had  even  mentioned  business,  but  Mr.  Furlong 
had  held  up  his  hand. 

“Let’s  leave  it  till  to-morrow,”  he  had  said.  “1  put  business 
as  far  from  me  as  possible  on  Sundays.  It  won’t  hurt  waiting.” 

As  this  had  somewhat  conveyed  to  Mr.  Lipscombe  that  he  was 
not  so  terribly  anxious  to  do  business,  it  had  served  a  double  purpose. 
In  his  own  mind  Mr.  Furlong  felt  it  had  been  a  just  reward  for  the 
observance  of  his  principles.  When,  therefore,  after  dinner  Dicky 
asked  him  if  they  could  have  a  talk  together,  he  looked  his  surprise, 
no  doubt,  but  turning  it  to  a  smile,  he  took  Dicky’s  arm  and  led  him 
out  into  the  garden. 

It  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  he  waited  to  hear  what  Dicky 
had  to  say,  for  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  experience  of  his 
son  that  he  had  ever  taken  him  into  his  confidence.  Despite  all 
his  maintaining  that  there  should  be  mutual  confidence  between 
children  and  parents,  he  felt  an  unexpected  thrill  of  pride  at  the 
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thought  that  he  was  about  to  hear  his  secret  thoughts  from  Dicky’s 
own  lips.  Ha  tightened  his  hand  on  Dicky’s  arm;  he  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  Anne  had  noticed. 

But  Dicky  did  not  find  it  so  easy  as  he  had  supposed.  They 
passed  through  the  open  wicket  gate;  they  walked  down  the  hill 
beneath  the  flowering  apple  trees,  across  the  weir  to  the  towing  path 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  still  he  said  nothing. 

“Well,  old  chap,”  said  his  father  at  last,  “what  is  it  you’ve  gob 
to  say  ?  ” 

With  increasing  nervousness,  Dicky  drew  his  arm  away.  The 
certainty  of  justice  in  the  request  he  was  going  to  make  had  grievously 
diminished  in  his  mind.  While  still  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  that 
morning,  he  had  known  it  to  be  the  only  true  solution  to  the  almost 
insurmountable  difl&culty  which  Nature  had  thrown  so  suddenly 
in  his  way.  But  now,  in  the  cold  and  dispassionate  presence  of  his 
father,  it  seemed  to  have  lost  the  greater  weight  of  its  importance. 
Yet  he  knew  that  if  it  were  to  be  said  at  all,  if  it  were  to  be  said, 
moreover,  in  complete  justice  to  himself,  it  must  be  said  at  once, 
directly,  firmly,  with  no  beating  about  the  bush.  He  drew  a  breath 
and  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  before  him. 

“Would  it  be  possible,”  he  began  uncertainly,  “I  mean,  is  there 
any  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  be  married  in  a  year  or  two?  ” 

He  had  never  intended  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  so  long  as  two 
years,  but  so  cold  was  the  blood  running  in  him  now,  that  it  seemed 
a  year  would  sound  ridiculous  to  his  father’s  ears.  Anyhow,  it  was 
said,  the  words  were  irrevocably  spoken.  In  the  silence  that  followed 
them,  Dicky  heard  the  reverberating  echoes  as  though  a  thousand 
voices  were  crying  them  back  with  ironical  insistence.  He  dared  not 
look  at  his  father.  Even  with  his  eyes  set  directly  in  front  of  him, 
he  could  see  nothing.  The  black  line  of  the  towing  path,  losing  itself 
in  the  long  grass  at  either  side,  the  belt  of  trees  upon  the  other 
bank  hanging  upon  the  river’s  edge,  the  far  line  of  Bredon  Hill 
rising  and  falling  in  the  brilliant  sky,  all  these  things  were  confused 
in  a  shapeless  mist  before  his  eyes. 

“Married?”  said  Mr.  Furlong  at  last.  He  said  it  in  all  kind¬ 
ness,  meaning  most  earnestly  that  now,  when  his  son  had  come 
to  him  of  his  own  accord,  he  would  give  every  consideration, 
make  every  allowance  for  a  nature  which  possibly  he  did  not  too 
thoroughly  understand.  The  note,  therefore,  which  Dicky  had  heard 
in  his  voice  was  not  that  of  defiance;  but  it  was  the  note  of 
despondency,  of  disappointment.  For  at  the  outset  Mr.  Furlong 
knew  that  this  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  that  knowledge.  What  came  most  prominently  to  his  mind 
was  the  feeling  that  Dicky  could  not  be  serious,  or  if  he  were,  then 
that  he  did  not  really  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Still,  he 
held  his  judgment  back  until  he  had  heard  more.  With  a  conscious 
effort,  he  forced  the  note  of  kindness  on  the  word;  yet  to  one  as 
sensitive  as  Dicky,  he  had  not  struck  it  true. 
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“Married?”  he  repeated.  “Well — tell  me,  old,  chap what  db 

you  mean  ?  ” 

Dicky  faltered.  He  knew  he  had  come  to  a  door  that  would  never 
open  to  all  his  knocking.  It  was  impossible  to  explain  what  he  had 
felt  while  he  was  in  Dorothy’s  arms  that  morning.  Indeed  he 
scarcely  knew  the  full  meaning  of  it  himself.  All  women  were  pure. 
He  had  said  that  over  and  over  again.  All  women  like  Dorothy 
were  pure.  He  had  heard  of  others  when  he  was  at  school.  He 
had  known  of  one  in  his  own  experience.  But  all  woman  like 
Dorothy  were  pure.  Therefore,  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant, 
or  what  he  had  felt,  except  that  marriage  would  save  him  from  some 
terrible  catastrophe.  Yet  to  make  it  clear  to  his  father,  this 
must  be  explained,  and  unless  it  were  understood  of  him  without 
the  necessity  of  words,  he  knew  that  he  could  never  explain  it 
himself. 

The  modesty  of  a  boy  with  such  a  training  as  Dicky  is  a  frail  and 
fragile  thing,  as  brittle  as  the  brittlest  glass.  Even  to  the  gentle 
understanding  of  a  woman,  he  is  stilted  and  ill-at-ease.  To  one 
of  his  own  sex  he  is  dumb.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Furlong  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  he  faltered  with  a  word,  only  to  resume  his 
silence. 

“Well,  who  is  it?”  his  father  inquired  presently. 

“Dorothy.” 

“  Dorothy  Leggatt  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

Mr.  Furlong  smiled  beneath  his  moustache.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
boy  and  girl  love  affair;  not  serious  in  any  way,  but  very  amusing, 
even  interesting.  He  smiled,  partly  because  it  called  back  to  his 
memory  an  incident  in  his  life  when  he  was  younger  even  than 
Dicky.  He  recalled  her  name.  It  was  Elsie.  She  had  light  hair 
and  was  two  years  older  than  he.  He  smiled  because  he  thought 
of  what  she  would  be  like  now.  The  phrase,  fair,  fat,  and  forty 
crossed  his  mind  He  remembered  kissing  her  at  a  party;  writing 
her  letters  from  school.  But  he  had  never  wished  to  marry  her. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  marriage  had  never  entered  their 
heads.  There  came  a  time  when  all  was  over  between  them.  He 
had  shown  the  photograph  she  had  given  him  to  a  companion.  Her 
dignity  was  hurt  to  think  that  others  should  know  how  she  had 
bestowed  her  affection  upon  a  boy  two  years  younger  than  herself. 
And  all  this  was  very  amusing  as  it  came  back  in  snatches  like  a 
long-forgotten  tune.  Dicky’s  little  love  affair  no  doubt  had  the 
same  amusing  incidents,  but  he  was  taking  it  in  all  seriousness. 
Mr.  Furlong  knew  that  he  must  take  it  seriously,  too.  But  marry 
within  a  year  or  two ! 

“Well,  I’m  sure  she’s  a  very  nice  girl,”  he  said  presently.  “I’m 
very  glad  to  hear  that  you’re  fond  of  her.  I’ve  no  doubt  it’ll 
steady  you  a  good  deal,  and  I  hope  it’ll  last.  How  long  have  you 
known  your  own  mind  about  it?  ” 
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“Since  last  autumn.” 

Dicky  had  not  seen  his  father’s  smile,  but  he  could  read  all  that 
was  in  his  mind  from  those  first  few  opening  sentences.  Before 
ever  judgment  had  been  given,  the  spirit  of  combat  had  already 
begun  to  rise  in  him.  His  mind  was  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
clash  of  their  natures.  He  had  a  far  clearer  foresight  than  his 
father  for  the  danger  which  lay  ahead. 

“That’s  quite  a  long  time,  isn’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Furlong.  He  was 
indeed  surprised  himself,  having  imagined  that  he  would  hear  it 
was  but  a  few  weeks. 

Dicky  drew  a  long  breath.  His  cheeks  felt  hot,  that  had  been 
as  cold  as  ice. 

“  And  what  do  you  propose  to  marry  on  ?  ”  Mr.  Furlong  asked  him 
then  and,  with  the  kindest  expression  in  his  eyes,  he  looked  into 
the  face  of  his  son. 

Dicky’s  cheeks  grew  hotter  still.  It  was  the  gentleness  of  vcice, 
the  kindness  of  expression  accompanying  those  particular  words 
which  rasped  against  his  mind.  His  father  knew  that  on  this  point 
he  was  disarmed.  He  had  nothing  to  marry  on,  nothing  but  Mr. 
Furlong’s  bounty,  rewarding  him  perhaps  out  of  proportion  for 
a  time  for  his  work  in  the  mill. 

“Well,  you  know  I’ve  nothing,”  said  he  at  last.  “Unless  you  pay 
me  as  you  pay  Will’um  for  his  work  in  the  mill.  I  work  in  the 
mill,  too.” 

“And  what  do  you  think  your  work  is  worth?  ” 

There  was  not  the  faintest  thought  of  cruelty  in  his  mind  as  he 
put  these  questions.  In  his  own  reckoning  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  deny  Dicky  a  hearing  from  the  first  moment  he  had  spoken ; 
but  by  these  measures  which  he  was  adopting,  he  was  showing  gently 
to  his  son  the  simple  folly  of  his  request.  Yet  to  Dicky,  knowing 
the  ultimate  issue,  assured  already  in  his  mind  of  what  his  father 
thought,  this  cross-examination  was  the  refinement  of  torture.  For 
some  moments  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 

“What  do  you  think  it’s  worth?”  repeated  Mr.  Furlong. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Dick  slowly. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  you’d  require  to  live  on  if  you  were 
married?  ” 

“We  could  live  on  a  pound  a  week,”  said  Dicky.  “I  don’t  mean 
that  we  could  be  married  now — at  once — but  in  about  a  year’s  time 
or  so — I  should  be  just  twenty — we  could  live  on  a  pound  a  week 
then.” 

“Where?  Where  could  you  live  on  a  pound  a  week?  ” 

“Well — if — if  we  had  those  two  rooms  you’re  not  using  upstairs 
in  the  house — we  could  pay  you  ten  shillings  or  even  more  for  our 
food,  and — and  if  you  gave  me  a  small  wedding  present,  I’m  sure 
Mr.  Leggatt  would  give  Dorothy  a  present,  too,  then  we  could 
furnish  the  rooms — and — and — ” 

That  was  all.  He  had  never  thought  how  it  could  be  done  until 
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that  moment.  In  that  moment  invention  had  come  swiftly  to  his 
aid.  It  was  all  very  simple.  What  could  possibly  be  said  against 
it?  Those  two  rooms  were  never  used.  With  ten  pounds — with  less 
they  could  be  furnished.  They  would  be  transcendently  happy  in 
those  two  little  rooms.  In  one  of  them,  which  could  be  their  sitting, 
room,  they  would  often  entertain  Anne.  He  would  paint  pictures 
after  all,  to  hang  upon  their  walls.  It  was  suddenly  now  becoming 
so  real  that  he  did  not  even  feel  the  pang  of  regret  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  never  do  better  with  his  painting  than  that.  In  the 
prospect  that  his  invention  had  raised,  hope  lifted  again  b 
his  heart.  He  really  thought  that  on  those  lines  the  thing  were 
feasible  enough.  Then  he  looked  up  into  his  father’s  face  and  all 
hope  withered  within  him. 

Neither  of  them  saw  the  humour  of  it;  the  pathetic  comedy  of 
a  son  paying  his  father  ten  shillings  a  week  for  two  attic  rooms  in 
that  father’s  house,  of  taking  there  to  his  heart  a  girl  bride  and 
living  with  her  there  like  two  mice  beneath  the  rafters. 

Yet  it  was  a  scheme,  a  scheme  to  save  him  from  the  coarser 
measures  and  lessons  of  life,  a  scheme  which  many  a  father  might 
adopt  rather  than  that  his  son  should  seek  the  harsh  teachings  of 
the  world  in  the  learning  of  his  manhood.  But  neither  humorously 
nor  seriously  did  the  suggestion  appeal  to  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind.  It 
had  just  enough  of  rationality  in  it  to  make  him  realise  that  his 
position  of  kindly  disagreement  was  not  so  unassailable  as  he  had 
imagined.  It  w'as  this  very  discovery  which  had  so  often  annoyed 
him  in  his  discussions ,  with  Dicky  before.  He  felt  annoyance  now. 

“Do  you  realise,”  he  said  at  length,  “that  you’re  only  a  boy— 
a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen — which  is  it  ?  ” 

“Just  eighteen,”  said  Dicky. 

“Well,  just  eighteen.  When  I  was  that  age  I  hadn’t  dreamt  of 
marriage.” 

“No,  you  didn’t  perhaps,  but  I  have.” 

“Yes,  but  my  dear  boy,  you’re  not  old  enough  to  know  your  own 
mind.  When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  it’s  quite  possible  that 
your  mind’ll  change.  You  think  Dorothy  Leggatt  lovely  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  now,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and 
I’m  very  glad,  as  I  said,  that  you’re  fond  of  her;  but  when  you  get 
out  into  the  world,  it’s  quite  possible  that  all  that  may  change.” 

“How  can  I  get  out  into  the  world  if  I  have  to  stay  on  here  in 
the  mill?  ”  asked  Dicky.  “  Supposing  all  that’s  true  what  you  say— 
and  that  I  should  change — I’ve  got  to  stay  on  here  working  at  the 
mill.  I  never  shall  get  out  into  the  world ;  I  never  shall  see  anybody 
else  to  make  me  change  my  mind.” 

“Well,  when  I  say  out  into  the  world,  I’m  speaking  figuratively. 
I  mean  when  you  get  experience.” 

“But  I’ve  said  I  don’t  ask  that  we  should  be  married  at  once. 
We’ll  wait  a  year.  If  I  care  for  her  still  by  then,  shan’t  I  know  my 
own  mind?  ” 
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“My  dear  boy,”  Mr.  Furlong  tried  to  smile,  he  forced  a  kindly 
expression  into  his  eyes;  “no  man  really  knows  his  own  mind 
till  he’s  nearly  thirty.” 

“Do  you  mean  I  oughtn’t  to  marry  till  then?” 

“Well,  not  quite  so  long  as  that  perhaps.” 

“  But  you  married  soon  after  you  were  twenty -one  ?  ” 

“Who  told  you  that?  ” 

“Well,  you’re  forty-four  now,  aren’t  you?” 

“How  do  you  know  I’m  forty-four?” 

“1  know  you  are — Anne’s  twenty — nearly  twenty-one.  You  must 
be  something  like  that.” 

The  expression  which  Dicky  knew  so  well  then  settled  on  his 
father’s  lips.  It  meant  that  he  had  passed  a  certain  limit  of 
endurance  and  would  listen  to  reason  no  more. 

“I  didn’t  come  out  here  to  discuss  my  age,”  said  he. 

“No,  I  know,”  replied  Dicky;  “I  haven’t  meant  to  discuss  it. 
But  if  I’m  not  to  be  married  till  I’m  nearly  thirty,  what  am  I  to 
do?  I  can’t  help  what  I  feel.” 

The  expression  of  obstinacy  swept  from  Mr.  Furlong’s  eyes.  In 
place  of  it  there  came  a  look,  half  of  horror,  half  disgust. 

“What  you  feel?  What  do  you  mean?”  he  demanded. 

“I  mean  I  feel  that  if  I  stay  on  here  with — with  her — we — we 
ought  to  be  married.” 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  anything  so  abominable  in  all  my  life!” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Furlong.  “Have  you  so  little  control  over  yourself 
as  all  that?  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  marry  for?  Go  back  to  the 
house  and  never  let  me  hear  you  talk  of  anything  like  this  again. 
1  never  thought  a  son  of  mine  would  harbour  such  abominable 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  Go  back  to  the  house — I  don’t  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  any  more.” 

Dicky  turned  on  his  heel,  and  Mr.  Furlong  sat  down  on  a  stile 
that  led  into  the  meadows.  He  never  looked  in  Dicky’s  direction 
again ;  but  as  his  mind  wandered  back  into  the  past,  he  remembered 
the  sight  of  Christina  as  she  sometimes  sat  at  dinner  in  the  great 
dining-room  at  Wittingham.  He  remembered  the  sight  of  her  grace¬ 
ful  shoulders  and  the  thoughts  which  had  passed  across  his  mind 
then.  He  recalled  the  struggle  through  which  he  had  suffered  when 
he  had  known  that  to  marry  her  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  his 
father’s  support  in  his  old  age.  He  remembered  how  he  had  given 
in;  how  the  flesh  had  overcome  the  spirit. 

These  memories  irritated  him.  He  rose  with  annoyance  to  his 
feet. 

“  But  my  goodness !  ”  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “  I  was  what  ?  I  was 
twenty  then  I  ” 
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Chapter  XVII. 

As  Dicky  walked  through  the  fields  to  keep  his  meeting  with 
Dorothy  in  the  oak  tree,  a  wild  flood  of  incoherent  ideas  was  racino 
through  his  mind.  Bitterly  he  accused  his  father  of  all  those  vices 
which  the  want  of  understanding  seems  to  prove.  He  was  brutal; 
he  was  cruel.  There  was  a  trait  of  hypocrisy  in  him  which  Dicky  had 
never  seen  before.  How  dare  he  speak  of  such  things  as  abominable 
when  he  himself  had  married !  What  right  had  he  to  decree  that 
any  boy  should  wait  until  he  was  thirty  before  he  took  a  wife? 

These  things  he  said  aloud  as  he  walked.  In  the  heat  of  the 
injustice  which  he  felt  he  was  suffering,  he  could  see  no  other  aspect 
of  the  case  than  his  own.  The  misunderstanding  which  Mr.  Furlong 
had  shown  seemed  only  intentional  to  him.  There  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  meet  it.  That  way,  without  hesitation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  then  to  take.  Mr.  Hollom  had  told  him  that  on  Monday  he 
would  have  the  ten  pounds  ready  for  him.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
therefore,  he  would  go ;  on  Tuesday  morning  when  the  day  was  early 
and  no  one  was  astir  in  the  Mill. 

“I  won’t  stay  I  I  won’t  stayl  ”  he  kept  muttering  to  himself, 
and  in  his  haste  to  reach  Dorothy,  he  stumbled  over  a  tree  trunk, 
swearing  loudly  as  he  recovered  himself  from  falling. 

“I’m  changing,”  he  said  aloud,  “I’m  becoming  a  different  person. 
I  don’t  care  what  I  become — I’ll  get  away.” 

Dorothy  was  there  already.  His  talk  with  his  father  had  made 
him  late.  He  flung  himself  into  the  explanation  of  everything  at 
once.  The  difficulty  of  telling  Dorothy  that  he  was  going  away  so 
soon  had  become  quite  easy  now.  The  words  tumbled  over  each 
other  as  he  informed  her  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  last  few 
hours. 

“So  I  shall  go,”  he  concluded;  “I  shall  go  on  Tuesday  from 
Pershore.  I  shall  go  early  in  the  morning  before  anybody’s  up. 
He’ir  never  see  me  in  that  house  again.  I  hate  it  now.  I’ve  hated 
it  really  ever  since  the  mater  died.  It’s  never  been  the  same 
without  her.” 

Dorothy’s  lips  were  trembling  as  she  heard  him.  The  tears  were 
filling  in  her  eyes.  She  knew  how,  even  if  she  had  wished  it,  she 
had  no  power  to  hold  him  then.  He  was  going  right  away  from 
her,  and  he  was  going  in  two  days.  She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
The  tears  tumbled  down  upon  his  coat. 

“You  said  not  till  June,  Dicky,”  she  faltered.  “I  marked  it  up 
on  the  calendar  in  my  bedroom.  It  looked  terribly  short  even  then 
— just  five  weeks — and  now — it’s  only  two -days.” 

He  patted  her  shoulder  gently.  He  knew  he  was  a  man  now 
now  that  he  was  taking  alone  the  responsibility  of  life. 

“The  sooner  I  go,”  he  whispered,  “the  sooner  I  shall  be  making 
enough  for  us  both.  If  I  have  to  wait  till  I’m  thirty,  what  is  the 
good  of  staying  on  at  the  Mill.  I’d  never  have  gone  at  all,  if  be  d 
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have  let  me  marry  in  a  year  or  two.  I’d  have  chucked  it  all  up 
for  you.  But  you  do  believe,  don’t  you,  that  I’m  going  to  succeed? 

I  know  the  things  I  do  now  are  not  a  bit  of  good.  But  I’ve  got 
it  in  me.  Mr.  Hollom  thinks  I  have.  He  believes  that  I’m  going 
to  succeed.  He’d  never  have  given  me  that  frightful  lot  of  money 
if  he  didn’t  think  so.  You  do  believe,  don’t  you — little  child — little 
child  ?  ” 

He  stood  there  with  Dorothy  crying  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt 
so  much  a  man. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wet  cheeks. 

“I  do  believe,”  she  whispered.  And  then  he  pressed  her  wildly 
to  him.  No  words  a  woman  can  say  to  a  man  sound  really  more 
wonderful  than  these.  Love  he  expects — love  he  means  to  win; 
but  when  she  says  that  she  believes  in  him,  it  is  such  tribute  as 
no  cries  of  praise  from  all  the  world  can  equal. 

As  he  heard  her  say  it,  his  heart  swelled  once  more  with  the 
strength  and  virtue  of  those  hundred  men.  He  felt  that  the  whole 
world  was  for  his  conquering.  Within  himself,  he  made  a  fervent 
oath  she  should  not  believe  in  vain. 

“  But  why  did  he  say  it  was  abominable  ?  ”  asked  Dorothy  presently 
as  she  dried  her  eyes. 

“Because  of  what  I  said.” 

“  But  what  did  you  say  ?  ” 

He  hesitated.  The  heat  of  his  anger  was  passing  from  him  now. 
few  moments  before  he  could  have  told  her  without  faltering. 
"I  said — ”  he  began.  “Well — you  know  this  morning — just  before 
old  Angel  came  up — ”  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  hid  her  face  again 
upon  his  shoulder.  “Oh,  my  darling!”  he  whispered,  “I  do  care 
for  you  so  much.  I  said — oh,  you  know  what  I  mean — I  said  that 
if  I  stayed  on  here,  still  seeing  you,  we  ought  to  be  married — 
because — oh,  I  know  you’ll  understand — because  of  what  I — I  felt.” 
He  pressed  her  face  still  closer  upon  his  shoulder.  “Dorrie,  you 
know  I  love  you,  don’t  you?” 

And  then  he  waited — waited  to  know  if  he  had  deserved  rebuke. 
She  kept  her  head  close  against  his  shoulder,  but  said  nothing. 
She  was  thinking  of  her  mother;  of  her  mother  and  Mr.  Allen. 
In  that  sudden  moment  she  knew,  too,  why  she  had  never  loved 
her  father. 

“You  don’t  think  it’s  abominable,  do  you?”  Dicky  whispered 
across  her  thoughts. 

For  an  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  and  he  looked  into  them. 

“My  little  wife,”  he  said  hoarsely,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

All  that  afternoon  they  sat  there  in  the  oak  tree.  On  the  threshold 
of  that  house  of  love  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  say.  They 
talked  until  the  sun  began  to  slant  down  to  the  West. 

“  And  where  can  we  meet  to-morrow  ?  ”  he  begged  of  her  when 
she  made  ready  to  go. 
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“Nowhere  to-morrow,”  she  replied  disconsolately,  “I’ve  got  to 
drive  into  Pershore  with  mother.  We  shall  be  there  all  day.” 

“But  I  must  see  you  again,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  must  see  you 
to-morrow,  because  I  shall  be  going  early  on  Tuesday  morning 
Dorrie,  I  must  see  you.  I — we  couldn’t  say  good-bye  now.  Come 
out  to-morrow  evening.” 

“  How  could  I?  They  wouldn’t  let  me.  Father’s  fearfully  strict.” 

“But  you  could  when  they’ve  gone  to  bed — they  wouldn’t  know 
then.  Dorrie!  We  couldn’t  say  good-bye  here.” 

“No — but  how  could  I — when  they’ve  gone  to  bed?  ” 

“You  could  get  out  by  the  back  door.” 

“When  they’re  asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

He  said  it  so  easily,  so  readily,  that  it  seemed  not  so  impossible 
after  all.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  find  out.  And 
could  she  bear  to  let  him  go  now,  not  to  see  him  again  for  perhaps 
a  year,  or  even  more?  She  knew  that  was  impossible.  She  was 
clinging  to  him  then  as  they  stood  on  the  hill-side  beneath  the 
oak-tree.  It  would  be  beyond  her  endurance  if,  when  they  reached  the 
iMill,  they  were  just  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye  upon  the  road. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  at  last,  “I’ll  come — I’ll  try.  They  go  to 
bed  at  half-past  ten.  I  expect  in  an  hour  from  that  they’ll  be 
asleep.  My  bedroom’s  over  the  kitchen,  they  won’t  hear  me  getting 
up.  I’ll  try,  Dicky.  Be  on  the  bridge  at  half-past  eleven.  I’ll 
try  and  be  there  then.” 


Chapter  XVIII. 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  and  all  the  next  day  no  word  passed 
between  Dicky  and  his  father.  No  doubt  it  was  this  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  injustice  which  made  his  going  the  easier.  Had  he 
realised  the  bitter  wound  which  would  be  inflicted  on  his  father’s 
heart  by  his  departure,  Dicky  might  have  hesitated ;  with  the  need 
of  Dorothy  he  might  almost  have  stayed  even  then.  But  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  blow  about  to  fall  on  him,  Mr.  Furlong  seriously 
imagined  that  his  silence  expressed  in  him  the  spirit  of  authority. 

“  I  shall  not  speak  to  him  again,”  he  told  himself,  “  until  he  first 
approaches  me  in  a  contrite  manner.” 

So  the  Monday  came  and  went.  Dicky  worked  in  the  Mill  as 
though  nothing  were  about  to  happen.  At  meals,  Anne  and  Mr. 
Hollom  watched  the  set  line  of  his  lips,  observed  every  little  expres¬ 
sion  by  which  they  might  see  if  there  were  the  signs  of  any  deviation 
from  his  purpose.  There  was  yet  hope  in  Anne  that  his  courage 
might  fail  him  at  the  last;  for  the  same  reason  there  was  yet  fear 
in  Mr.  Hollom.  But  they  saw  none.  Doggedly  and  in  silence  he 
went  through  that  day.  Early  in  the  evening  he  rose  from  his 
chair  in  the  sitting-room,  declaring  that  he  was  going  to  bed. 

Bending  over  Anne,  he  kissed  her  lingeringly,  lovingly. 
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“Dicky,”  said  his  father,  “is  there  any  necessity  to  kiss  your 
sister  like  that  ?  ” 

“Like  what?”  said  Dicky  sharply. 

Anne’s  cheeks  were  scarlet. 

“I  see  no  reason  for  you  to  hang  over  her  like  that.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  nice.” 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  for  that  moment  there  was  battle 
in  their  eyes.  Dicky  knew  quite  well  why  his  father  had  drawn 
attention  to  it.  In  the  light  of  what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before, 
it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  have  said.  He  could  not  see  how  the  unhappy 
man,  against  overwhelming  odds,  was  struggling  for  the  power  of 
his  authority.  The  possession  of  authority  over  his  children  meant 
to  him  the  possession  of  their  respect;  if  he  secured  their  obedience, 
he  believed  he  secured  their  love.  Now  that  he  knew  there  was 
antagonism  between  himself  and  Dicky,  he  sought  for  any  excuse 
to  command  in  order  that  he  might  see  himself  obeyed. 

So  he  met  Dicky’s  eyes  with  a  stem  and  unrelenting  gaze,  little 
realising  that  this  was  the  last  look  which  would  pass  between  them 
for  many  and  many  a  day. 

From  that  gaze  Dicky  turned  with  contempt  in  his  heart  to 
Mr.  Hollom.  They  shook  hands.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  Mr.  Furlong  called  him  back. 

“You  haven’t  said  good-night  to  me,”  he  said. 

Dicky  held  out  his  hand. 

“Good-night,”  he  replied. 

“Good-night,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  and,  in  his  voice,  he  tried  to 
convey  the  sense  of  power.  The  note  of  it  to  Dicky  was  but  that  of 
anger.  For  the  last  time  he  endeavoured  to  quell  the  spirit  in 
his  son  with  the  expression  in  his  eyes ;  but  Dicky  would  not  look 
at  him.  When  his  hand  was  free,  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

In  half  an  hour,  Anne  was  knocking  timidly  at  his  door.  A  distant 
voice  bid  her  come  in.  When  she  entered,  she  found  Dicky  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  his  face  in  his  hands.  Over  the  willows  beyond 
the  weir,  a  pale  yellow  moon  was  rising  out  into  the  wide  space  of 
heaven.  Gently  she  closed  the  door  and  crossed  the  room  to  his 
side. 

“Dicky,”  she  whispered,  “are  you  really  going?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

She  sat  down  by  the  window  at  his  side. 

“Y’^ou’ll  write,  won’t  you?” 

“If  you  don’t  let  the  pater  know  where  I  am.” 

“I  promise  I  won’t.  And  you’ll  let  me  know  if  there’s  ever 
anything  you  want.  Y'ou  won't  starve,  will  you?  If  you  can’t  make 
any  money,  you’ll  come  back.” 

“People  don’t  starve,”  said  Dicky,  and  proved  his  ignorance  of 
the  world. 

“  And — Dicky — ” 

“What?” 
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“I  want  you  to  take  this.”  She  held  out  a  little  packet  that 
jingled  as  it  passed  from  her  hands  to  his, 

“  Anne  !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  wonder, 

“There’s  only  two  pounds,”  she  whispered.  “I’d  give  you  much 
much  more  if  I  had  it.” 

“  Anne  !  ”  He  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck.  A  thousand  things 
were  drawn  into  his  memory  by  that  generous  gift — the  times  she 
had  emptied  the  contents  of  her  money-box  to  buy  him  a  sketch¬ 
book  in  Pershore,  the  numberless  times  her  generosity  had  saved  him 
from  difficulty.  “I  can’t  take  it,”  he  said,  and  it  lay  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  and  he  looked  at  it. 

“Do!  ”  she  begged.  “You’re  sure  to  want  it.  Ten  pounds  will 
never  be  enough.” 

“But  it’s  all  your  savings  for  ever  so  long.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter — I  don’t  want  it.  It’s  no  good  to  me.” 

“  But  you  could  buy  things  with  it,”  he  protested.  He  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  money  could  be  useless  to  anyone — even  to 
a  girl.  And  all  the  time  it  lay  there  temptingly  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

“I’m  as  good  as  buying  things  now,”  said  she,  “when  I  give  it 
to  you.  Please — please  take  it  1  ” 

She  made  him  accept  it  at  last;  for  when  a  woman  offers,  she 
means  in  her  heart  to  give;  no  excuse  in  the  world  will  ever 
make  her  relent.  She  persisted  with  her  persuasions,  finally  closing 
his  fingers  over  it  as  it  still  lay  in  his  palm,  then  once  his  fingers 
had  shut  it  out  of  sight,  he  gave  way.  It  is  the  temperament  of 
every  artist  in  the  world.  He  will  take  money  from  a  woman  as  a 
child  takes  the  milk  from  its  mother’s  breast. 

Once  she  knew  there  was  no  fear  of  its  being  returned,  Anne  set 
to  work  to  pack  up  the  clothes  he  would  need. 

“I  don’t  want  much,”  said  he.  “Put  them  in  a  brown  paper 
parcel.  I  couldn’t  sweat  to  carry  a  trunk  all  that  way  into  Pershore.” 

So  the  brown  paper  parcel  was  made.  When  all  was  ready,  Anne 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck.  The  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
“Good-bye,  Dicky,”  she  said  brokenly.  “Don’t  forget  me.” 

He  was  crying,  too.  He  knew  now  how  much  she  had  been 
to  him  since  his  mother  died.  They  pressed  their  wet  cheeks 
together  and  no  word  was  said  of  what  had  happened  in  the  sitting- 
room  downstairs. 

“God  bless  you,  old  girl,”  he  muttered.  Without  turning  back, 
she  left  the  room. 

Aimlessly  he  returned  to  the  window,  almost  wishing  now  that 
he  had  never  said  he  would  go.  What  .would  the  world  be  like 
without  Dorothy,  without  Anne?  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  might 
ultimately  have  yielded,  but  there  was  yet  his  pride.  When  the 
thought  came  definitely  that  he  would  stay  after  all,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  his  father  had  said,  the  thousand  hopes  he  cherished 
of  showing  them  all  the  things  he  could  do,  thrust  the  suggestion 
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back.  He  must  go  I  He  would  go  I  It  was  the  first  wrench,  but 
once  that  was  over  and  he  had  begun,  he  knew  in  his  heart  he 
would  be  glad  of  it  then. 

Soon  there  came  another  knock  upon  his  door.  Without  moving 
or  looking  round,  he  said,  “Come  in.”  He  knew  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Hollom  closed  the  door  after  him. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  bed  at  all?  ”  he  asked  as  he  came  to  Dicky’s 
side. 

“No,”  said  Dicky.  “The  train  goes  at  five  to  six,  and  it’ll  take 
me  a  good  while  to  walk  into  Pershore.  I  mightn’t  wake  in  time, 
and  if  I  don’t  go  to-night  I’ll  never  go.” 

“  Beginning  to  regret  it  ?  ” 

“No,  just  beginning  to  find  it’s  difficult,  that’s  all — difficult  to 
leave  Anne.” 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  Anne,”  said  Mr.  Hollom. 

“Why  not?” 

“I’m  going  to  look  after  Anne,  if  she’ll  let  me.” 

Dicky  stood  up  from  the  window-sill. 

“Oh — I’m  jolly  gladl”  he  said.  “I  am  jolly  glad!”  and  they 
shook  hands.  “Fancy,  old  Anne — by  Jove — I’m  glad!” 

“Yes — and  it’s  not  Anne  you’re  worrying  about,  young  man.  But 
we’ll  both  look  after  her.  When  you  come  back  here  next  year  with 
the  money  for  your  first  little  picture  in  your  pocket,  you’ll  find  her 
all  right.  I’ve  heard  old  Leggatt  has  got  a  vacancy  for  a  second 
master.  I’m  going  to  apply  for  it.  I’m  afraid  it  won’t  be  any 
more  than  I’ve  been  getting  up  in  the  North,  but  it’ll  be  enough. 
I  can  live  cheaper  here.” 

“That’ll  be  ripping,”  said  Dicky,  “if  you  do.  Has  the  pater  gone 
to  bed  yet  ?  ” 

“He  was  just  going  when  I  came  up.  I’d  better  not  let  him  find 
me  in  j'^our  room.  Good-night,  old  chap.  Take  that  letter  I  gave 
you  to  Marlowe.  He’ll  be  able  to  help  you  get  a  start  somewhere. 
And  hoard  that  money  as  long  as  you  can.  It’s  all  the  capital 
you’ve  got.  I’m  not  going  to  say  anything  else — except  work  like 
the  devil.  It'll  make  you  forget  you’re  hungry  sometimes.” 

Dicky  took  a  breath  and  gripped  his  hand. 

“Thanks — frightfully,”  he  said.  It  was  simple  enough.  It  con¬ 
veyed  all  he  meant. 

Once  more,  when  the  door  closed  then,  he  turned  to  the  window. 
Leaning  out  again,  he  could  hear  the  signs  of  his  father’s  approaching 
departure  to  his  room.  A  great  while  seemed  to  pass  before  he  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  hall  door,  before  he  saw  the  light 
through  the  landing  window  as  his  father  carried  his  candle  up  to  bed. 

When  the  light  had  passed,  he  stood  up  in  the  room  and  listened. 
To  reach  his  bedroom,  Mr.  Furlong  must  pass  his  son’s  door.  Dicky 
heard  the  soft  noise  of  the  footsteps  approaching.  He  could  see 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  nearing  light  through  the  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  The  footsteps  stopped  and  he  held  his  breath. 
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There  fell  then  a  gentle  knock  on  the  panel.  He  heard  his  father 
speak  his  name,  tentatively,  as  though  to  discover  if  he  were  asleep 
He  made  no  reply.  Had  he  answered,  what  might  not  have  altered 
in  the  life  of  Dicky  Furlong  then?  For  had  he  answered,  Mr. 
Furlong  was  weighing  it  in  his  mind  to  say  that  he  had  not  meant 
to  be  unsympathetic  in  his  judgment  of  Dicky’s  nature. 

As  soon  as  jMr.  Hollom  had  left  him  downstairs,  he  had  laid 
aside  his  book  and,  dropping  on  his  knees  by  the  armchair,  he  had 
prayed  to  be  given  that  understanding  of  his  son  which  he  had 
already  gathered  from  the  memories  of  his  own  experience.  It  was 
always  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  pray  for  those  things  which  he  had 
already  received.  When  he  had  come  fully  to  realise  that  such  pas¬ 
sions,  though  certainly  premature  in  Dicky,  were  natural  and  human 
enough,  he  then  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  such  realisation. 
So  he  kept  burning,  as  many  another  does,  the  light  of  his  faith 
in  the  efi&cacy  of  prayer. 

He  determined  then  that,  if  he  were  awake,  he  would  speak  to 
Dicky  that  very  night.  He  could  not  allow  in  his  mind  that  Dicky 
should  be  married  in  a  year  or  two.  That  would  make  too  much  a 
man  of  him  too  soon.  But  he  wished  that  his  son  should  know  how 
broad  was  his  mind  in  impartial  understanding. 

Therefore  he  knocked;  therefore  he  said  Dicky’s  name.  But  there 
was  no  reply.  Dicky  stood  there  in  the  room,  silent,  scarcely 
breathing.  At  last  Mr.  Furlong  moved  on  down  the  passage.  The 
yellow  glimmer  died  away  from  the  space  under  the  door  and 
Dicky  sat  down  to  his  little  table. 

“Dear  Father,”  he  wrote, — “I’m  going  away  to  London  to  work 
at  my  painting.  I  could  never  live  and  work  in  the  Mill.  It’s 
no  good  trying  to  find  me,  because  I  shall  never  come  back.  I  want 
the  experience  you  say  I  ought  to  get.  Good-bye.  Dicky.” 

Folding  it  and  placing  it  in  an  envelope,  he  addressed  it  to  his 
father.  Then  he  took  up  the  bundle  of  his  clothes,  softly  opened 
the  door,  listened,  then  silently  crept  dowmstairs. 

As  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  Mr.  Furlong  thought  he  heard 
a  catch  snapping  on  a  door.  He  sat  up  and  listened.  Everything 
was  silent. 

“If  I  were  a  nervous  man,”  he  thought,  “I  shouldn’t  be  contented 
until  I’d  found  out  whether  there  were  burglars  in  the  house.” 

Then,  glad  that  he  was  not  a  nervous  man,  he  laid  his  head  back 
on  his  pillow  and  fell  asleep. 

Chapter  XIX. 

The  moon  was  riding  fast  in  a  fair  heaven,  as  Dicky  reached 
Eckington  Bridge.  She  was  lighting  the  fleet  of  clouds,  burnishing 
their  sails  with  silver  as  they  passed  her  by.  Up  there  a  fresh 
wind  must  have  been  blowing,  but  closer  to  earth  it  was  almost 
still.  The  young  leaves  of  the  willows  were  just  rustling,  the  nistle 
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of  silk  as  when  a  woman  passes  through  a  quiet  corridor.  Beneath 
the  arches  the  river  murmured,  swirling  around  the  old  stone  pillars, 
hurrying  on  to  sing  its  song  amongst  the  reeds.  Just  these  sounds, 
and  but  for  them  the  night  was  silent  and  still. 

Dicky  laid  his  bundle  on  the  ground  and  stood  in  the  niche  where 
first  he  had  kissed  Dorothy.  It  was  not  yet  the  hour  of  their 
meeting.  Anxiety  for  her  coming  had  not  begun  to  stir  in  him. 
He  felt  content  to  lean  over  the  well-woni  parapet,  to  stare  into 
the  water  below.  Whenever  the  moon  rode  out  into  the  full  open 
of  a  cloudless  space,  he  could  see  deep  down  below  the  surface  where 
the  trailing  weeds  swung  from  side  to  side,  lashed  by  the  passing 
current.  He  looked  up  into  the  heavens,  forcing  himself  to  believe 
that  that  same  moon  was  riding  over  the  countless  roofs  of  London. 
To  the  right,  above  him,  were  the  seven  stars,  which  for  so  many 
years  he  had  counted  from  his  bedroom  window.  He  fixed  these 
as  landmarks  w'hich  he  would  know  again.  The  contemplation  of 
all  the  work  he  was  going  to  do,  the  fame  he  was  going  to  win 
were  secondary  matters  just  then.  The  thought  that  he  was  leaving 
the  known  for  the  unknown  almost  completely  occupied  his  mind. 

Only  when  Anne  had  been  making  up  his  parcel  had  he  considered 
it  first;  then  he  had  discarded  garments  in  order  to  make  place  for 
his  sketches  and  box  of  water-colours.  With  this  equipment,  with 
a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  Dicky  began  the  great  career  which  lay 
before  him.  Many  a  man  has  had  less. 

But  his  thoughts  were  little  of  his  career  in  those  moments  as 
he  stood  alone  upon  the  Bridge  at  Eckington.  In  a  short  while  he 
would  be  leaving  Dorothy.  He  wondered  what  would  happen  if  his 
father  came  after  all  to  his  room,  found  the  note  which  he  had 
left  there  and  followed  him  to  Pershore  to  prevent  his  going.  Would 
he  be  so  sorry  if  he  were  brought  back ;  if,  with  the  knowledge  of 
how  real  his  feelings  were,  his  father  gave  him  pennission  to  marry 
Dorothy  in  a  year  or  so  ? 

He  was  in  just  that  unbalanced  state  of  mind  as  when  a  man 
has  fixed  his  resolve  and  must  wait  with  growing  impatience  to 
carry  out  his  determination.  That  half  hour  while  he  waited  for 
Dorothy  upon  the  bridge  was  the  severest  test  through  w'hich  he 
passed.  There  came  the  most  trying  moment  of  all  when,  as  the 
silence  deepened  for  the  want  of  those  footsteps  he  so  desired  to 
hear,  Dicky  began  at  last  to  believe  she  was  not  coming.  His  heart 
grew  sick.  Again  the  strength  of  the  hundred  men  dwindled  and 
fell  away.  He  had  then  but  the  strength  of  a  boy  standing  upon 
the  edge  of  that  whirling  struggle  for  life,  telling  himself,  feebly 
yet  persistently  against  the  counsel  of  his  heart,  that  still  he  must 
take  the  plunge,  must  loose  himself  from  all  those  things  he  held 
the  dearest  in  order  that  he  might  be  saved. 

This,  the  first,  is  the  greatest  struggle  that  a  man  can  endure. 
.\nd  the  nearer  he  comes  to  failure,  the  greater  the  victory  he  wins. 
When  he  had  listened  and  listened  for  the  tapping  of  those  footsteps 
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in  vain,  slowly  Dicky  leant  down  and  took  his  parcel  in  his  hand  ' 
She  was  not  coming,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  go  without  seeing  ^ 

her  again.  However  clearly  he  saw  that  what  he  had  said  to  ! 

Mr.  Hollom  was  true,  however  much  he  realised  that  if  he  did  not  I  ■ 
go  that  night  he  would  never  go,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  return  ' ' 
Without  seeing  her  again  it  was  impossible  to  go.  || 

He  knew  now  that  a  life  in  the  Mill  was  his  portion.  His  lipg  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  it.  The  consciousness  of  all  he  wag  K 

losing  in  life  came  strongly  to  him  then.  But  even  at  that  moment  | 

there  was  something  in  him  more  exacting  than  his  liberty.  Nature  I 
was  torturing  him  in  her  hands  as  God  had  tortured  him  on  the  ' 
hillside  with  the  fear  of  death. 

Slowly  his  feet  began  to  move  towards  Eckington  again.  He  was 
no  good.  He  knew  he  was  no  good.  The  world  was  not  for  his 
conquering  after  all. 

And  then  he  stopped.  A  sound  in  the  distance  on  the  road  had  ! 

just  come  to  his  ears.  Tap — tap — tap — tap  it  came.  He  swallowed  i 

the  rising  in  his  throat.  Tap — tap — tap — tap — he  made  certain  of  P 

it  now.  Almost  with  stealthiness,  ashamed  of  those  few  steps  he  || 

had  taken,  he  crept  back  again  to  the  bridge  and  laid  his  bundle  down  !| 

once  more  upon  the  ground.  Another  moment  and  the  moon  shot  out  !| 

behind  a  cloud.  The  road  was  light  as  day,  and  far  off  he  could  || 

see  the  figure  of  Dorothy.  It  was  not  until  that  instant  did  he  || 

realise  how  much  they  were  alone.  | 


Chapter  XX. 

Dicky  walked  down  the  road  to  meet  her.  Now  he  left  his  bundle  i 

on  the  ground.  Nervously  she  put  out  her  hand  to  greet  him.  He  j 

took  it,  drawing  her  close  to  him  and  kissing  her  lips  that  were  quite  j 

cold.  Nature  was  sure  of  her  then.  She  had  called  and  Dorothy 
had  answered.  In  those  first  few  moments  of  their  meeting.  Nature  | 

was  content  to  stand  aside,  to  let  her  be  shy  and  be  timid.  It  was  | 

enough  for  the  present  that  she  had  come.  Dorothy  herself,  but  | 

a  few  days  before  would  never  have  believed  that  she  could  ever  | 

have  done  such  a  thing  as  this.  Even  having  done  it  and  escaped  I 

all  chance  of  discovery,  she  still  was  frightened  when  she  found  |l 

the  darkness  all  round  them  and  they  so  much  alone.  if 

She  may  have  wished  to  turn  back.  The  sense  of  apprehension  | 
was  vivid  in  her  mind.  She  did  not  think  that  things  would  happen ;  I 

but  there  was  that  nameless  expectation  in  her  thoughts  that  they  I 
might.  She  did  not  name  those  things  to  herself.  They  had  no  | 
name  to  her.  But  the  mysterious  possibility  of  them  was  there. 

So  her  lips  were  cold  and  her  hands  were  trembling.  She  had  } 

cried  that  night  when  first  she  went  up  to  her  room;  but  no  tears  ] 

were  near  her  eyes  now.  j 

“I  can  only  stay  a  very  little  while,  Dicky,”  she  began. 

“Is  there  any  fear  they’ll  find  out?”  he  asked. 
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“Oh,  no.  I  couldn’t  have  come  if  there  were.  But  I  mustn’t 
stay  long.  Besides,  it’s  cold — isn’t  it?” 

“Cold?”  he  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder.  “I  don’t  feel  a 
bit  cold,  and  I’ve  been  out  here  nearly  an  hour.” 

“Well,  I’m  shaking,”  she  said;  “perhaps  it  isn’t  the  cold.” 

He  drew  her  into  the  niche  on  the  bridge  and  put  both  his  arms 
about  her. 

“Do  you  remember  that  night  when  we  stood  here?  ”  he  whispered, 

“  last  autumn  w'hen  the  moon  was  rising — when  I  first  kissed  you  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  and  her  eyes  answered. 

“You  wanted  me  to  kiss  you,  didn’t  you?” 

The  falling  of  her  eyes  answered  him  that. 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  kiss  you  again  ?  ” 

The  nameless  apprehension  filled  her  mind  once  more.  She 
trembled. 

“  Do  you  ?  ” 

Her  lips  were  still  cold,  but  warmer  when  his  had  left  them.  Just 
then  her  foot  touched  his  bundle  on  the  ground.  She  looked  down. 

“What’s  that  on  the  ground?”  she  asked. 

“My  things.” 

“What  things?  Your  clothes?  Aren’t  you  going  back  to  the 
Mill  again  to-night  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“I’ve  left  the  Mill  for  good  now,”  said  he;  “I  shan’t  go  back 
there  any  more.” 

The  nameless  apprehension  fled  from  her.  The  glaring  truth  of 
the  present  took  its  place.  This  was  the  last  time  she  would  see 
him.  He  had  begun  his  journey  already;  soon  he  would  be  out 
of  sight.  The  tears  came  back  into  her  eyes.  She  wound  her  arm 
through  his  and  held  him  tightly. 

“Oh,  Dicky,”  she  whispered,  “now  I  know  how  true  it  is.  I’ve 
hardly  really  believed  it  till  now.  I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do.” 

He  tried  his  best  to  comfort  her. 

“But  are  you  sure  you  won’t  forget  me?”  she  went  on  pitifully. 
“You’ll  find  other  people  to  care  for — other  people’ll  care  for  you, 
but  never,  never,  never  so  much  as  I  do.” 

Why  should  he  not  forget  her?  What  would  there  be  to  bind 
him  to  her  when  once  he  was  gone?  Oh,  if  she  could  only  stop 
him  now !  What  had  she  gained  by  giving  way  that  morning  when 
they  had  been  reconciled?  How  had  it  helped  her  that  she  had  said 
she  would  let  him  go?  In  a  few  hours  her  arms  could  no  longer 
hold  him.  She  might  call  a  thousand  times  his  name  and  he  would 
not  be  there  to  reply. 

In  a  fit  of  passionate  despair,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  covered  his  face  with  kisses.  He  should  remember  her  by 
these.  The  thought  of  them  should  steal  across  his  mind  whenever 
some  other  woman  sought  to  make  him  kiss  her.  She  knew  well 
that  they  would  do  their  best.  Her  bitter  hatred  of  them  entered 
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into  the  fierceness  of  her  kisses.  He  was  breathless  beneath  that 
flood  of  passion  and  thought  it  only  was  the  pang  of  saying 
good-bye. 

“You’ll  never  forget  me,  will  you?”  she  muttered  as  she  ceased 
and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

“How  could  I,  Dorrie?”  he  whispered,  but  she  felt  as  he  said 
it  how  many  a  man  had  said  that,  too. 

No,  there  was  nothing  with  which  to  hold  him  !  Even  those  kisses 
would  grow  cold  on  his  lips.  Her  cheeks  burnt  hot  in  a  bitter  anger 
that  life  could  be  so  cruel. 

Then  as  they  stood  there,  with  her  hands  still  bound  about  his 
neck,  they  became  aware  of  the  rumbling  of  a  waggon’s  wheels 
coming  out  of  Eckington. 

“  Listen  !  ”  she  whispered. 

Their  lips  were  parted  as  they  held  their  breath.  Their  eyes 
strained  out  into  the  semi-darkness. 

“I  don’t  think — ”  he  began. 

“Oh,  listen!”  she  muttered  nervously. 

The  sounds  grew  plainer,  more  distinct.  To  her  intense  hearing, 
the  rumbling  came  through  the  silence  like  thunder  drawing  overhead. 

“It’s  coming  this  way,”  she  said  at  last.  “Dicky,  what  shall 
I  do?  If  they  see  me,  they’ll  tell  father!  Dicky,  what  shall  I  do?” 

“Why,  we  can  hide  behind  those  willows  until  it’s  gone.  They 
w^ouldn’t  see  us.” 

“They  might,”  she  objected  nervously.  “Oh,  I  knew  somebody 
would  come  by !  I  knew  I  should  be  found  out !  ” 

“Well,  then,  come  along  to  the  old  tithe  bam,”  he  suggested. 
“Come  oil — in  the  field  over  here.  There’s  a  board  out  on  the 
other  side — I  know  where  we  can  get  through.  Come  on — over  this 
stile — it’s  only  across  this  field.  Dorrie,  not  a  soul’ll  see  us  then.” 

He  picked  up  his  bundle  and  took  her  arm.  In  another  moment 
they  were  hurrying  across  the  damp  grass  of  the  meadow  by  the 
river’s  edge.  'The  cattle  stared  at  them  as  they  passed,  turning 
their  heads  in  heavy  curiosity  to  watch  them  out  of  sight. 

The  old  tithe  bam  stood  alone  in  the  meadow.  Some  parts  of 
it  were  cmmbling  in  decay.  At  one  end,  w’here  it  had  withstood 
the  passing  of  the  years,  a  few  cows  were  tethered  in  a  stall.  They 
turned  their  sleepy  eyes  on  the  intmders,  as  Dicky  and  then  Dorothy 
crept  through  the  open  space. 

Her  heart  was  beating  in  wildest  nervousness  now,  and  when  an 
owl  with  a  clatter  of  wings  left  its  perch  on  the  rafters,  flying  through 
one  of  the  crevices  into  the  night,  a  cry  of  fear  escaped  from  her 
lips.  She  clung  fiercely  to  Dicky’s  arm. 

“Only  an  owl,”  said  he  reassuringly,  “I  knew  she  built  here. 
You’re  not  afraid,  are  you?  Dorrie,  there’s  nothing  to  be  afraid 
about.” 

“But  it's  so  dark,”  she  said. 
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“It  is  at  first,  but  you’ll  get  used  to  it.  At  any  rate,  no  one’ud 
ever  know  we  were  here.” 

“Listen!”  she  whispered.  Her  fingers  tightened  convulsively 
again.  They  stood  motionless.  It  was  a  cow  in  the  far  end  of  the 
lofty  bam,  grinding  the  cud,  that  dull,  measured,  satisfying  sound 
which,  in  the  daylight,  is  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  yet  at  night,  in  one’s 
ignorance  of  its  making,  can  chill  the  blood  with  terror  in  the  veins. 

Many  a  time  had  she  passed  the  tithe  bam  when  she  was  going 
through  the  meadows ;  but  never  had  been  inside  it  until  now.  She 
looked  fearfully  above  her.  The  old  oak  beams  and  rafters,  arched 
and  curved,  were  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  cathedral.  The  scent 
of  hay,  cooled  by  the  night,  rose  almost  pungently  to  their  nostrils. 
It  was  an  awesome  place  in  the  darkness,  but  the  thought  that  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  any  passers-by  on  the  road  brought  her  a  sense 
of  security.  She  clung  closely  to  Dicky  still,  but  she  was  glad  they 
were  there. 

He  led  her  across  the  bam  to  where  the  hay  was  stacked  loosely 
in  one  comer.  Whenever  a  mouse  scampered  away  before  them, 
Dicky  coughed  to  drown  the  sound  of  it  in  her  ears. 

“Let’s  sit  dowm  on  this  hay,”  said  he,  ‘‘and  talk.  I’ve  got  so 
many  things  to  say.”  And  when  they  had  sat  down,  he  took  her 
hand  and  gazed  at  it  in  silence. 

In  time  the  sound  of  that  cow  chewing  her  cud  lulled  the  fears 
in  her.  She  began  once  more  to  think  of  his  going,  of  what  the 
world  would  be  to  her  with  him  gone. 

“Have  you  ever  read  Browning,  Dicky?”  she  asked  presently. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  Mother  gave  me  a  book  of  his  poems.  She  told  me  I  ought  to 
read  them,  but  I  can’t  understand  them  very  well.” 

“Why  did  you  ask  me?”  he  inquired. 

“’Cos  there’s  one — ‘Night  and  Morning’ — that  reminded  me  of 
now — this  old  barn — your  going — everything.  The  last  two  lines  are 
wonderful,  Dicky.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  Do  you  remember  them  ?  ” 

“I  can’t  remember  them  properly,”  she  replied.  But  this  was 
not  the  tmth.  Word  for  word  they  were  ringing  in  her  head — 

‘‘And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me.” 

She  said  them  over  to  herself,  repeating  the  last  line,  lingering 
over  the  words  that  brought  her  pain  and  pleasure  too. 

‘‘And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me.” 

They  seemed  to  mean  all  the  long  nights  that  were  to  come;  all 
the  desolation  and  hunger  in  her  heart.  It  was  so  cruel  that  he 
must  go.  For  the  time  being  this  prospect  monopolised  her  thoughts. 
She  forgot  her  fear  of  being  discovered,  forgot  the  need  of  going  back. 

And  Dicky,  as  he  looked  about  him  in  the  darkness,  which  to  their 
accustomed  eyes  was  dark  no  longer,  wondered  how  many  men 
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could  SO  be  trusted  with  the  woman  whom  they  loved.  He  knew  she 
was  safe  from  him.  Warm  though  the  blood  was  rushing  through 
him,  the  thought  that  she  was  pure  laid  the  naked  sword  between 
them.  He  remembered  the  custom  he  had  read  of  the  Viking  lord 
who,  with  the  maid  of  his  choice,  slept  with  but  a  naked  sword 
to  part  them,  guarding  her  virtue.  So  they  were  together  then 
the  sword  protecting  them. 

He  leant  back  upon  the  loosened  hay.  The  scent  of  it  was  strong 
in  his  nostrils.  It  seemed  in  his  mind  that  he  wished  to  prove 
the  greatness  of  his  virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  love  he 
had  for  her. 

“Dorrie,”  he  said  gently.  She  bent  down  to  his  side.  Slowly 
he  drew  his  arm  around  her,  slowly  lest  she  should  have  forbidden 
him.  They  lay  close  together  now.  Her  cheeks  were  touching  his. 
The  scent  of  her  hair  was  like  the  hay.  He  drew  in  his  breath  as  it 
touched  his  face.  No  man  surely,  had  ever  been  so  much  alone  with 
a  woman  before.  The  thought  of  their  loneliness  suddenly  unnerved 
him.  He  began  to  tremble. 

“Dicky,  you’re  cold,”  she  whispered. 

“No,  I’m  not,”  he  replied.  “Only  so  soon  and  I  shall  be  gone. 
If  we  were  married,  we  should  be  like  this  always.  Always  together, 
every  day — ”  his  voice  sank  to  a  lower  whisper — “every  night.” 

She  lay  quite  still.  So  still  she  lay,  she  seemed  like  one  who  had 
been  hypnotised,  and  far  off  in  the  corner  of  the  great  bam  the  old 
cow  monotonously  chewed  her  cud.  Dicky  felt  the  stillness  of  her 
body  close  to  him  and  his  own  trembled  the  more.  How  absolutely 
they  were  alone. 

“Do  you  feel  sleepy,  Dorrie?”  he  asked  presently,  when  she  had 
not  moved. 

“No,”  she  replied,  and  in  her  voice  he  heard  suffering,  but  dared 
not  ask  what  suffering  it  was. 

After  a  long  silence,  she  asked  him  in  a  whisper  when  he  must  go. 

“As  soon  as  the  sun  rises,”  he  replied.  “It’s  up  at  about  a 
quarter-past  five.  That’ll  give  me  just  time  to  catch  the  train  at 
Pershore.” 

“When  the  sun  rises,”  she  repeated  brokenly  after  him  and, 
quivering,  she  drew  closer  into  his  arms.  There  they  lay  then  in 
silence  on  their  soft  bed  of  hay  in  the  comer  of  the  tithe  bam. 
Sometimes,  as  the  moon  rode  clear,  a  white  light  that  was  almost 
day  flooded  in  through  the  countless  chinks  and  spaces.  At  such 
moments,  Dicky  looked  in  Dorothy’s  face.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  lips  parted,  her  breath  came  quick  and  broken  on  his  cheeks. 
He  tried  to  understand  what  it  all  meant.  Was  this,  in  his  life, 
such  a  moment  as  he  knew  must  come  to  every  man?  He  felt 
that  he  was  groping  in  the  dark.  Amazement  was  coming  over  him. 
Was  he  too  horrible,  too  loathsome  to  live?  Would  she  hate  and 
detest  him  if  she  knew  his  mind  ? 

In  trembling  bewilderment,  he  took  her  face  in  his  hands. 
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“Dorrie,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “Dorrie,  say  you  love  me,  say  it,  say  it. 
I  feel  such  a  brute — such  an  awful  brute.  Say  you  do  love  me.” 

In  her  breath  he  heard  her  say  it.  The  words  never  reached 
her  lips. 

The  church  clock  of  Eckington  then  began  to  strike  the  hour. 
He  kissed  her  wildly  lest  she  should  hear  and  chose  to  go.  But 
through  all  his  kisses  she  heard  the  chime.  It  came  to  her  thoughts 
that  she  must  go ;  but  she  could  not  move.  Life  might  end  there. 
It  had  grown  so  dark.  She  loved  him  so  much  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  gone,  leaving  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  to  her. 

“I  love  you,  Dicky,”  she  breathed  again. 

Then  fell  the  silence  once  more,  and  in  the  far-off  comer  of  the 
bam  rose  that  same  monotonous  note,  the  old  cow  grinding  the  cud 
between  her  teeth. 


All  that  night  she  sat  beside  him  while  he  slept.  Even  wonder, 
even  remorse  could  not  keep  him  awake.  His  eyes  had  closed 
despite  himself.  In  the  stmggle  between  his  conscience  and  the 
overwhelming  knowledge  of  his  love,  sleep  had  crept  stealthily  to 
his  eyes;  his  head,  then  resting  on  her  shoulder,  had  slipped  into 
the  hollow  of  her  arm.  She  knew  by  his  breathing  that  he  would 
say  no  more  to  her  until  the  sunrise,  and  she  smiled. 

She  sat  there  then  beside  him,  holding  him  gently  in  her  arms 
through  all  the  hours  of  the  night.  It  was  such  a  moment  as  when 
a  man  sleeps  and  a  woman,  with  wide  eyes,  sits  thinking  till  the 
dawn.  Slowly  one  after  another  the  thoughts  passed  through 
Dorothy’s  mind. 

A  new  courage  had  come  to  her.  She  felt  no  regret.  She  looked 
down  at  Dicky,  and  it  seemed  he  was  only  a  child  in  her  arms. 
He  could  never  forget  her  now;  not  with  all  the  countless  women 
in  the  world  could  he  ever  forget  her  now.  There  was  no  bitterness 
in  her  heart  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her,  only  the  uplifting  hope 
that  he  would  soon  return.  And  he  would  return,  and  he  would 
return  triumphant ! 

Now  the  sense  of  antagonism  had  vanished.  The  victory  was 
to  them  both.  He  was  going  out  into  the  world,  and  she  had  won 
such  hold  upon  his  life  as  he  could  never  put  aside.  And  all  these 
things  she  vaguely  knew;  for  all  these  things  there  was  a  dim 
rejoicing  in  her  heart.  It  rose  sufficiently  to  her  consciousness  as 
to  drive  away  all  fear  of  the  present,  to  obscure  all  fear  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  to  pass. 

As  the  time  went  by,  she  thought,  too,  of  her  mother,  knowing 
and  understanding  now  all  that  had  seemed  inexplicable  before 
Even  she  realised  the  likeness  between  them,  and  in  a  prayer,  half 
spoken  aloud,  thanked  God  she  was  to  wed  a  man  she  loved.  And 
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because  they  loved,  who  would  say  a  word  against  them  now? 
She  realised  no  possibility  of  suffering  or  sorrow  for  herself  then. 
However  many  the  miles  which  might  divide  them,  inevitably  and 
eternally  they  belonged.  Nothing  could  separate  them  now. 

So  in  the  darkness,  now  in  the  unbroken  silence  too,  Dorothy 
sat  thinking  of  their  lives  until,  through  the  open  space  through  which 
they  had  come,  she  saw  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn.  Only  then 
did  her  lips  begin  to  tremble. 

With  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  she  sat  motionless,  watching 
the  kindling  of  that  mighty  furnace  of  the  dawn.  Slowly  the  dark 
grey  smoke  of  it  rose  out  of  the  east.  It  rent  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  in  broad  bands  crept  slowly  up  the  heavens.  At  the  first 
sign  of  the  gathering  fire  below  the  horizon,  when  the  deep  grey 
turned  to  purple  and  a  strip  of  palest  yellow  lay  across  the  line  of 
the  hills,  she  knew  that  it  was  nearing  the  end.  Swiftly  from  that 
moment  then  it  changed  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  furnace  no  tears  of  hers  could  quench.  Steadily  it 
kindled  below  that  line  of  hills,  as  though  a  city  were  bursting  into 
flames  the  other  side.  Steadily  the  grey  smoke  drifted  to  the  west 
turning  to  rosy  purple  as  it  caught  the  reflection  of  the  fire. 
Steadily  the  east  lit  up  with  the  rising  flames,  burning  with  red 
and  then  with  orange,  then  with  gold.  And  so  at  last,  with 
leaping  tongues  of  light,  it  burst  above  the  hills.  The  furnace  of 
the  day  was  lit,  the  flames  were  curling  into  heaven.  The  sun 
was  up. 

She  brushed  away  the  tears  that  were  falling  from  her  eyes. 

“Dicky,”  she  whispered,  “the  sun  has  risen,”  and  leaning  down 
she  kissed  his  lips. 

Then  Dicky  awoke,  and  in  the  hedge  that  ran  beside  the  bam 
he  heard  a  blackbird  juggling  with  its  notes. 

The  world  had  wakened  for  his  conquering. 

The  End, 
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